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THE  SWEDISH  STYLES  AND 
THEIR  NAMES 

In  America  we  recognize  and  approve  certain  distinctions  be- 
tw'een  written  and  spoken  English;  and  some  conversational 
features  we  regard  as  permissible  under  appropriate  conditions, 
acknowledging  thus  to  an  extent  the  existence  of  both  a  more 
careful  and  a  freer  form  of  spoken  language.  But  many  expres¬ 
sions  which  most  of  us  constantly  find  ourselves  using  when  we 
speak  naturally  and  without  restraint,  are  judged  by  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  English  speech  not  to  be  good  usage,  and  they  are 
branded  as  incorrect. 

Some  things  are  wrong,  and  also  in  Sweden  such  things  are 
rightfully  condemned.  With  reference  to  many  matters,  how¬ 
ever,  Swedish  opinion  is  far  more  liberal:  grammatical  and  lexi¬ 
cographical  features  of  the  kind  referred  to  as  persisting  in  Eng¬ 
lish  are  in  Sweden  considered  perfectly  good  and  are  merely  put 
in  what  is  felt  to  be  their  proper  place  by  being  assigned  to  a 
particular  level  of  style. 

Each  person  then  employs  the  style  appertaining  to  his  cul¬ 
tural  level.  If  he  is  educated,  and  thus  has  the  ability  to  do  so, 
he  in  most  instances  varies  his  language  with  a  changing  situa¬ 
tion,  for  instance  when  conversing  with  someone  who  uses  a  dif¬ 
ferent  style.  No  criticism  is  attached  to  one  who  lowers  his  level 
of  speech  to  that  of  an  uncultured  person,  putting  him  more  at 
ease  and  making  him  more  receptive.  And  as  has  been  well 
said:  since  the  primary  purpose  of  language  is  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  he  is  the  greater  artist  of  speech  who  the  more  ef¬ 
ficiently  helps  the  one  with  whom  he  is  talking  to  get  the  real 
meaning  and  spirit  of  the  thoughts  expressed. 

There  are,  accordingly,  several  types  of  conversational  Swed¬ 
ish.  These  are  very  much  unlike  the  language  employed  in 
books  and  newspapers,  a  fact  which  is  greatly  deplored  by  those 
interested;  and  an  approach  between  the  two  is  ardently  de¬ 
sired,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  printed  form  shall  draw 
closer  to  the  conversational,  for  reasons  that  will  presently  be¬ 
come  apparent,  and  not  the  other  way  around. 

Among  us  it  has  been  customary  to  look  at  Swedish  almost 
only  from  the  viewpoints  of  the  written  and  of  the  spoken  lan- 
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guage.  Up  to  a  certain  stage  of  advancement  this  may  be  well 
enough,  but  it  is  desirable  that  everyone  concerned  have  in  the 
background  a  clear  understanding  of  the  true  situation  in  its 
entirety,  that  is,  of  the  various  styles  and  of  the  particular  uses 
of  each. 

It  is  likewise  important  to  keep  in  mind  the  scope  of  words 
like  “conversational,”  “colloquial,”  “spoken,”  “oral.”  More  or 
less  unlike  style-conditions  are,  for  instance,  involved  in  conver¬ 
sation  on  the  different  cultural  and  social  levels,  in  reading  a 
book  aloud,  in  delivering  a  formal  or  a  popular  lecture,  in  an 
exalted  oratorical  pronouncement.  And  the  term  “written  lan¬ 
guage”  includes  printed  orations  and  lectures,  epistolary  pro¬ 
ductions  of  divers  types,  informatory  and  educational  or  in¬ 
structional  printed  matter,  poetry,  belletristic  prose,  and  other 
things.  Works  belonging  within  these  categories  by  no  means 
all  employ  the  same  style.  Similar  difficulties  are  encountered 
with  expressions  like  “book  language”  and  “literary  language.” 
These  words  and  their  Swedish  equivalents  are  not  always  used 
with  exact  distinctions  of  meaning,  so  that  they  embrace  what 
one  intends  that  they  should,  and  nothing  more. 

Sweden  has  many  dialects.  Also,  larger  divisions  of  the 
country  show  sectional  variations  in  sound,  accentuation,  form, 
syntax,  and  vocabulary.  Some  of  the  features  of  the  dialect  of 
Stockholm,  owing  to  this  city’s  populousness  and  general  im¬ 
portance,  likewise  assume  the  character  of  sectionalisms. 

The  ideal  of  a  standard  language  free  from  local  or  regional 
traits  is  called  rikssprdk.  In  its  written  form,  riksskriftsprdk, 
this  is  fairly  uniform  everywhere,  though  by  no  means  entirely 
so.  But  in  its  spoken  form,  rikstalsprdk,  it  is  very  far  from  being 
the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  country  even  among  the  cul¬ 
tured,  and  it  usually  reveals  the  speaker’s  place  of  origin  or 
prolonged  residence.  Especially  tenacious  is  dialectical  or  sec¬ 
tional  influence  on  the  sounds  and  on  the  accentuation.  With 
reference  to  the  latter:  (a)  the  ethos  of  the  accent  may  vary;  (b) 
certain  words  and  forms  have  in  one  dialect  or  region  the  grave 
accentuation,  in  another  the  acute.  Phonetic  divergences  natu¬ 
rally  also  persist  in  the  reading  aloud  of  the  riksskriftsprdk. 

Particularly  when  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  go  beyond 
the  differentiation  between  what  we  have  usually  called  the 
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written  (or  literary)  and  the  spoken  (or  colloquial)  language, 
our  recognition  of  the  existence  of  style-levels  has  been  inade¬ 
quate,  and  our  nomenclature  has  been  unsatisfactory. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  study:  (a)  to  present  a  clas¬ 
sification  and  a  discussion  of  the  Swedish  styles'  and  (b)  to 
introduce  at  the  same  time  a  new  English  terminology.  There 
will  then  follow  an  account  of  the  principles  that  governed  the 
choice  of  the  new  designations. 

We  do  not  distinguish  between  spoken  and  written  lan¬ 
guage  in  setting  up  the  style-levels;  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  styles  are  employed  for  one  purpose  or  another  is  discussed 
in  the  detailed  treatment  of  each. 

In  rikssprdk  there  exist  the  following  styles:  (1)  Eminent 
style;  (2)  Severe  style;  (3)  Precise  style;  (4)  Natural  style;  (5) 
Lax  style. 

This  is  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  when  one  thinks 
of  them  as  “higher”  and  “lower”  levels  of  style.  But  in  the  now 
ensuing  presentation  we  shall  make  the  approach  in  a  somewhat 
different  way. 

The  natural  style  is  the  regular  conversational  language  of 
the  cultured  in  their  family  life  and  among  friends.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  dialog  of  literary  prose  when  the  speech  of  members 
of  this  cultural  level  is  accurately  portrayed.  The  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  this  style  in  the  list  as  just  given  in  no  way  reflects  on  its 
acceptability:  the  natural  style  represents  the  highest  level  of 
spontaneous  Swedish,  and  if  we  look  at  the  language  from  the 
viewpoint  of  its  uses  among  the  cultured,  it  is  the  fundamental 
style. 

The  lax  style  is  equally  spontaneous.  It  is  the  language-form 
of  the  less  cultured;  likewise  that  of  the  cultured  in  most  cases 
when  they  converse  with  persons  who  are  on  the  lower  level. 
It  is  furthermore  sometimes  employed  in  the  dialog  of  prose 
literature,  to  give  a  realistic  picture.  The  lax  style  shows  many 
divergences  from  the  natural  style  in  inflection',  syntax,  and 
vocabulary,  also  a  few  in  word-order.  But  even  greater  are  the 
differences  in  pronunciation:  the  natural  style  has  many  con- 

*  While  the  discussion  now  to  follow  includes  new  thoughts,  the  purposes 
of  the  present  study  have  been  best  served  by  incorporating  these  with  older 
material  into  a  connected  account  of  the  subject. 
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tractions  and  silent  and  assimilated  sounds,  not  to  mention 
other  things,  as  against  the  written  word,  but  the  lax  style  goes 
considerably  further.  Also  analogical  change  is  abundantly  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  natural  style,  but  even  more  so  in  the  lax  style. 

The  precise  style  is  employed  in  the  conversation  of  polite 
society  and  it  is  the  social  and  familiar  epistolary  style  of  the 
cultured.  It  is  likewise  used  in  public  lectures  and  addresses  of 
a  popular  and  informal  character;  often  also  in  light  literature, 
particularly  in  comedy,  and  in  the  dialog  of  narrative  prose. 
The  precise  style  is  not  far  removed  from  the  natural  style,  but 
it  avoids  its  casualness  and  lacks  its  spontaneity,  possessing 
rather  something  of  the  premeditation  and  logical  formalism 
of  the  severe  style.  Particularly  does  it  choose  its  words  more 
carefully  than  is  the  case  with  the  natural  style,  and  its  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  not  infrequently  nearer  the  written  word.  In  its 
non-conversational  uses  it  generally  draws  a  little  closer  to  the 
severe  style  than  otherwise. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  include  in  one  term  the  three  style- 
levels  just  discussed,  they  may  be  called  the  popular  styles.  The 
natural  and  the  lax  styles  alone  may  be  referred  to  as  the 
spontaneous  styles. 

The  severe  style  is  employed  in  written  productions  whose 
chief  aim  is  to  instruct,  educate,  or  inform,  usually  including 
popular  as  well  as  technical  material;  it  is  thus  also  the  regular 
idiom  of  the  newspaper.  This  is  furthermore  the  language-form 
of  official  and  business  correspondence  and  documents  and  of 
social  letters  of  a  more  formal  character,  that  is,  of  those  writ¬ 
ten  to  strangers  or  comparative  strangers  and  to  superiors. 
Finally,  it  is  used  in  most  public  addresses  and  lectures.  The 
severe  style  has  been  subject  to  foreign  influence  much  more 
than  have  the  popular  styles;  particularly  do  the  spontaneous 
styles  resist  strongly  much  borrowing  from  other  languages. 
For  example,  over  five  hundred  years  ago  the  severe  style,  fol¬ 
lowing  Latin  and  German  practice,  began  to  employ  the  inter¬ 
rogative  vilken  also  as  a  relative,  but  this  usage  has  as  yet  not 
succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  popular  styles.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  while  we  most  readily  think  of  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  as  involving  loan-words,  this  may  enter  into  the  domain 
of  the  grammar  as  well;  it  is  indeed  borrowings  along  the  latter 
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line  that  have  given  the  severe  style  some  of  its  most  char¬ 
acteristic  features.  Especially  to  be  noted  is,  moreover,  the 
fact  that  this  style  has  on  the  whole  remained  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  language  development,  which  in  many  respects  is  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  years  old.  For  instance,  as  far  back  as  1678  we 
find  in  the  grammatical  work  of  Samuel  Columbus  forms  like 
the  following  being  used  as  then  belonging  to  the  popular 
styles  of  Swedish,  and  they  are  therefore  of  course  even  older: 
ann  for  annan;ja:jag; go:  god ; pusta’:  pustade;sd'n: sMan;nd’n: 
ndgon;  sa:  sade;  d:  dr;  te:  till;  stog:  stod;  di:  de;  mej:  mig;  ska: 
shall;  fdrst:  fdrski;  dron(n)ing :  droUning;  huvii:  huviid;  d:  och. 
These  and  many  others  not  here  cited  were  thus  already  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  constituents  of  popular 
Swedish,  as  they  still  are,  but  to  this  day  the  conservatism  of 
the  severe  style  has  succeeded  completely  in  keeping  them  out. 
That  most  of  the  subsequent  developments  of  these  styles  have 
failed  to  gain  entry,  goes  without  saying.  The  unprogressiveness 
of  the  severe  style  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  its  primary 
function  is  that  of  being  a  written  language,  which  tends  always 
to  go  back  to  older  models  within  its  own  sphere:  what  is 
written  today  imitates  pretty  closely  the  works  of  the  past 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  these  books  and  their  predecessors 
have  in  turn  followed  the  same  practice.  Yet  rarely  has  lin¬ 
guistic  conservatism  so  successfully  and  on  so  large  a  scale 
resisted  recognition  of  the  merits  and  the  natural  rights  of  the 
language  of  the  people.  The  severe  style,  further,  is  more  finished 
and  polished  than  are  the  popular  styles,  and  strikingly  more 
so  than  is  the  case  with  the  spontaneous  ones.  As  compared 
with  these  it  endeavors  to  shun  things  that  would  distract  the 
reader  or  hearer,  for  instance  through  the  avoidance  of  ca¬ 
cophony  and  by  seeking  variation;  it  can  readily  achieve  such 
ends  in  part  because  of  its  deliberate  manner  of  production,  in 
part  for  the  reason  that  it  has  at  its  command  a  larger  store  of 
synonyms  and  optional  constructions.  The  severe  style  aims 
particularly  at  clearness  and  exactness  of  expression,  at  both 
logical  and  grammatical  perfection.  In  the  oral  rendition  of 
works  composed  in  this  style  there  is  a  degree  of  variance  from 
the  expected  phonetic  values  of  the  letters  of  the  written  word, 
especially  with  regard  to  assimilation,  but  also  in  other  respects 
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(yet  in  no  wise  to  the  extent  that  corresponding  changes  occur 
in  the  popular,  notably  in  the  spontaneous,  styles).  In  conclu¬ 
sion:  the  severe  style  appeals  to  reason  and  is  strictly  objective; 
its  aims  are  utilitarian,  and  only  passively  aesthetic  in  its  desire 
to  avoid  distraction.  The  reader  is  interested  entirely  in  the 
content,  and  not  in  the  stylistic  manner  of  its  presentation; 
this  must  attract  as  little  attention  to  itself  as  possible,  and 
therefore  unusual  or  striking  details  are  carefully  avoided.  The 
form  must  serve  only  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  facile  and  clear 
understanding  of  the  thought  expressed.  A  Swedish  grammarian 
has  well  characterized  the  severe  style  as  being  “our  most 
prosaic  prose.” 

The  eminent  style  is  employed  in  solemn  and  formal  public 
addresses  and  orations,  religious  and  other;  also  sometimes  in 
written  literary  productions,  namely  those  of  an  exalted  nature. 
While  its  compositions  not  infrequently  reach  the  printing- 
press,  the  eminent  style  belongs  primarily  in  the  sphere  of  oral 
presentation.  The  enunciation  must  be  especially  distinct,  and 
both  in  the  avoidance  of  assimilation  and  in  other  respects  this 
tends  to  interpret  the  orthographic  form  of  words,  in  which 
regard  it  thus  differs  somewhat  from  the  practice  followed  in 
the  oral  rendering  of  works  written  in  the  severe  style.  The 
eminent  style  does  not  appeal  in  the  first  place  to  reason,  but 
to  imagination.  It  has  something  of  the  personal  and  subjective 
qualities  of  the  spontaneous  styles  as  well  as  something  of 
their  animation  and  vividness,  as  opposed  to  the  objectiveness 
and  stolidity  of  the  severe  style.  It  carefully  avoids  the  more 
extreme  features  of  the  latter,  including  many  of  those  that 
are  due  to  foreign  influence.  The  eminent  style  favors  archaic 
tendencies,  employing  numerous  former  usages  that  are  found 
only  in  this  style.  It  has  remained,  as  far  as  other  things  are 
concerned,  in  the  same  earlier  stage  of  language  development 
as  has  the  severe  style;  but  while  not  overlooking  powerful 
direct  influence  on  it  from  the  latter,  we  must  here  ascribe  the 
retention  of  the  old  in  some  measure  to  the  inborn  nature  of 
the  eminent  style,  particularly  to  its  aesthetic  character  (rather 
than  to  blind  conservatism),  and  to  its  therefore  naturally 
archaizing  tendencies,  which  are  in  part  also  due  to  its  prolonged 
employment  along  legal  and  religious  lines.  Yet  on  the  other 
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hand  the  eminent  style  with  fine  and  individual  effect  makes 
abundant  use  of  the  imagination  in  the  originating  of  neolo¬ 
gisms,  and  in  this  respect  it  stands  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
staid  conventionality  of  the  severe  style.  Through  the  careful 
preparation  of  its  products  the  severe  style  aims  only  at  practi¬ 
cal  intelligibility.  As  for  the  eminent  style,  it  is  exquisitely 
polished  and  refined,  and  the  meaning  is  phrased  lucidly;  but 
what  the  author  above  all  seeks  to  achieve  thereby  is  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  exalted  atmosphere  for  aesthetic  expression.  This 
style,  finally,  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  choice  of  effective 
and  colorful  words,  and  it  makes  extensive  use  of  figures  of 
speech. 

It  has  been  shown,  then,  that  the  great  variety  of  written 
works,  while  most  often  encountered  in  a  single  style,  neverthe¬ 
less  uses  all  of  these,  or  more  particularly  three  if  we  disregard 
the  realistic  representation  of  colloquial  idiom  in  dialog.  And 
conversational  speech  has  been  met  with  in  three  styles,  but 
oral  language  in  five,  with  platform  presentation  in  three. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  reader  that  but  for  a  few  minor 
categories  there  has  been  no  mention  of  belles-lettres.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  literature  will  be  discussed  later  in  a  separate  study, 
for  it  involves  the  employment  of  the  stylistic  resources  of 
Swedish  in  a  rather  special  way. 

A  few  illustrations  of  divergences  between  the  various  style- 
levels  will  now  be  in  place;  these  are  reproduced,  with  two  or 
three  slight  changes,  from  Noreen’s  V&rt  sprdk,  1,30  (the  num¬ 
bers  here  used  to  designate  the  styles  correspond  to  those  of  the 
tabulation  above): 


1. 

de  aro 

I  stoden 

jag  sade  henne 

ej,  icke 

ladugirden 

2. 

de  aro 

ni stodo 

jag  sade  henne 

ej,  icke 

ladug^rden 

3. 

de  ar 

ni  stod 

ja(g)  sa  henne 

inte 

laggfirden 

4. 

di  a 

ni  sto(d) 

ja  sa  henne 

inte 

laggirden 

5. 

di  a 

ni  stog 

ja  sa  na 

inte 

laggirn 

1.  och  aven  mig,  ocksS,  mig,  mig  ock 

2.  och  aven  mig,  ocksfi  mig 

3.  k  mej  ocksa 

4.  i  mej  ocksS.,  mej  me(d) 

5.  a  mej  me 


blott,  endast 
blott,  endast  (bara) 
endast,  bara 
bara  (endast) 
bara 
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Differences  between  the  style-levels  occur  along  all  possible 
lines — pronunciation,  inflection,  syntax  (including  periodic 
structure),  vocabulary,  and  word-order.  But  while  divergences 
that  belong  immediately  within  the  province  of  the  grammar 
and  the  dictionary  account  for  a  great  many  of  the  variations, 
they  are  nevertheless  only  a  part. 

For  there  exist  certain  unavoidable  and  more  general  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  way  ideas  are  expressed  in  print  as  compared 
with  conversation,  and  these  conditions  are  pretty  well  paral¬ 
lel  in  all  languages.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  one  who  is  writing  a  book  or  a  news  article, 
which  is  intended  for  numerous  readers,  whose  identity  and 
ability  to  understand  him  he  does  not  know,  is  quite  unlike 
that  of  the  conversationalist,  who  is  speaking  to  one  person, 
whom  he  knows  or  learns  to  know  as  the  conversation  progress¬ 
es.  He  who  writes  has  to  set  down  everything  in  final,  logical, 
and  intelligible  form  for  once  and  for  all,  whereas  one  convers¬ 
ing  may  correct  or  repeat  himself,  is  able  to  add  to  what  he  has 
previously  said,  can  be  helped  into  making  an  improved  state¬ 
ment  by  a  question  or  by  a  counter-remark,  is  perhaps  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  puzzled  or  disinterested  look,  and  often  employs 
significant  emphasis  and  intonation,  tempo  and  gestures,  thus 
saying  much  without  words.  The  conversationalist  gives  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  thoughts  as  they  develop  and  utters  words  as  they 
occur  to  him  at  the  urge  of  the  moment,  while  the  writer  is  in 
position  to  devote  time  to  the  refinement  of  what  he  wants  to 
say,  and  usually  revises  and  again  revises  his  manuscript  and 
proofs.  Similarly  the  composition  of  a  letter,  which  is  addressed 
to  one  (usually  more  or  less  known)  person,  who  is  not  present, 
requires  a  method  of  procedure  varying  from  that  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  carrying  on  a  conversation.  And  the  public  speaker, 
addressing  himself  to  many  persons  before  him,  has  a  task 
only  in  part  like  that  of  the  author  of  a  book.  These  necessary 
stylistic  differences  are  fundamentally  not  characteristic  of  a 
style  as  such,  but  of  the'specific  use  to  which  it  is  put,  in  other 
words,  of  a  style  in  a  certain  use;  and  yet,  insofar  as  a  style  is 
employed  predominantly  within  a  particular  sphere  of  expres¬ 
sion  along  the  lines  just  mentioned,  various  resultant  char- 
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acteristics  tend  to  become  intimately  associated  with  it,  so 
that  these  must  in  fact  be  considered  as  features  of  the  style 
itself. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  other  distinctions  that 
are  equally  as  important  as  those  which  we  usually  take  most 
notice  of,  only  they  are  more  difficult  to  define  and  classify, 
especially  within  narrow  limits  of  space.* 

All  styles  have  many  things  in  common,  and  what  makes  one 
style  unlike  another  is  the  change  of  a  very  considerable,  yet 
none  the  less  well  defined,  number  of  details.  The  eminent  and 
severe  styles  stand  relatively  near  to  each  other,  but  they  are 
widely  separated  from  the  popular  styles.  Within  the  latter 
group  the  precise  and  natural  styles  are  very  closely  associated, 
as  against  the  lax  style. 

As  must  be  expected,  there  are  sometimes  differences  in  the 
practice  of  individual  persons,  so  that  this  one  or  that  one  may 
seem  to  be  slipping  over  into  another  style.  And  among  scholars 
there  is  not  infrequently  a  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  style-level  to  which  a  given  usage  belongs. 

It  is  important  also  to  note  that  when  in  a  style  there  exist 
several  possible  ways  of  expressing  the  same  idea,  the  variants 
in  some  instances  do  not  produce  the  same  stylistic  effect.  Thus 
when  bara  is  used  in  the  severe  style  as  a  synonym  for  hlott, 
endast,  there  attaches  to  it  nevertheless  something  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  popular  styles  to  which  it  primarily  belongs, 
and  when  endast  is  employed  in  the  natural  style,  it  has  none 
the  less  a  more  formal  effect  than  that  which  is  produced  by 
bara. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  influence  of  dialect 
and  sectionalism  on  the  rikssprdk  and  of  the  differences  in  this 
respect  between  its  written  and  spoken  forms.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  style-levels  it  need  be  said  that  dialectical  influ¬ 
ence  is  strongest  in  the  lax  style  (and  here  it  usually  is  rather 
strong),  but  much  weaker  in  the  natural  style,  while  far  more 
sparingly  present  in  the  precise  style;  and  that  sectionalism  is 
a  regular  concomitant  of  the  lax  style,  except  as  it  is  replaced 

*  The  reference  here  is  particularly  to  certain  aspects  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  later  study  in  a  somewhat  different  connection. 
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by  dialect,  that  it  is  perhaps  equally  pronounced  in  the  natural 
style,  or  rather  even  more  so,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  decline 
here  of  dialect  influence,  and  that  it  is  generally  abundant 
enough  in  the  precise  style,  particularly  in  its  non-literary 
uses.  Even  in  the  severe  and  eminent  styles  regional  influence 
can  at  times  be  seen,  while  in  the  matter  of  pronunciation  it 
enters  prominently  into  the  oral  rendition  of  products  of  the 
severe  style  and  is  much  more  than  occasionally  detectible  in 
the  enunciation  of  the  eminent  style.  This  accords  with  an  ob¬ 
servation  made  above,  which  may  be  rephrased  thus:  Wherever 
there  exists  a  tendency  to  overcome  local  or  regional  influence, 
the  sounds  and  the  accentuation  are  almost  always  still  colored 
with  it  even  when  every  other  trace  may  have  vanished.  The 
influence  of  dialect  on  the  styles  may  be  called  dialectical  stylis¬ 
tic  coloring,  and  that  of  sectionalism,  sectional  stylistic  coloring. 

Such  is  in  brief  outline  the  style  situation  of  Swedish.  Since 
the  discussion  has  been  presented  in  terms  of  the  new  English 
nomenclature,  the  reader  has  been  in  position  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  fitness  of  this.  It  remains  now  to  say  something  about 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  name-giving. 

Swedish  scholars  approach  the  styles  from  the  viewpoints 
of  “higher,”  “intermediate,”  and  “lower”  styles.  Our  eminent 
and  severe  styles  are  “higher”  styles;  our  precise  and  natural 
styles  are  “intermediate”  styles.  Under  the  term  “lower”  they 
likewise  include  two  styles;  one  of  these  we  have  called  the  lax 
style,  the  other  (the  “lowest”)  we  have  omitted  as  being  unim¬ 
portant  for  American  consideration.  For  the  separate  styles 
within  the  frame  of  these  three  groups  the  Swedish  authorities 
have  individually  characterizing  designations,  but  they  do  not 
on  the  whole  follow  a  uniform  nomenclature,  nor  are  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  terms  employed  by  them  suitable  for  use  among  us. 

If  one  would  select  a  good  set  of  English  names,  he  must 
take  into  account  the  real  nature  of  the  various  styles  and  their 
interrelation.  He  has  then  first  to  determine  the  right  place 
from  which  to  start,  which  could  be  neither  the  exquisite  diction 
of  oratory  nor  the  labored  language  of  instructional  and  informa¬ 
tive  prose,  which  is  so  out-of-step  with  current  conditions, 
neither  the  speech  of  less  cultured  persons  nor  the  punctilious 


conversation  of  polite  social  life,  which  is  nothing  but  the  non- 
spontaneous  form  of  another  style,  and  after  all  of  relatively 
limited  use. 

The  starting-point  could  thus  only  be  the  natural  conversa¬ 
tional  idiom  of  the  cultured,  which  has  above  been  referred  to 
as  the  fundamental  style.  Since  the  new  names  are  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  only  by  and  for  those  thinking  of  the  subject  mostly  in 
a  practical  way  and  from  the  vantage-ground  of  the  more  edu¬ 
cated,  and  since  four  of  the  five  styles  belong  definitely  to  the 
cultured  classes,  it  is  especially  appropriate  that  precisely  their 
spontaneous  and  characteristic  language-form  should  be  the 
basis — and  around  this  the  name-structure  has  been  built. 

The  designation  “natural”  has  been  given  to  this  pivotal 
style-level  not  only  for  the  reason  that  the  term  is  apt,  since 
this  style  is  in  no  way  elaborate  or  artificial,  but  also  because 
this  is  in  reality  for  the  cultured  the  natural  form  of  language.® 

And — as  for  the  other  names  selected — it  does  indeed  seem 
that  one  who  employs  the  natural  style  would,  when  surveying 
the  varieties  of  language  about  him,  think  of  them  in  just  the 
way  that  we  have  tried  to  interpret  his  thoughts  into  English, 
namely  as  being  on  the  one  hand  a  lax  style,  on  the  other  hand 
a  precise,  a  severe,  and  an  eminent  style. 

The  terminology  decided  upon  has  also  pedagogical  and 
psychological  value;  for  an  important  end  to  be  sought  is  the 
most  efl&cient  conversion  of  the  student  from  the  American  point 
of  view  on  the  question  of  the  relation  between  written  and 
spoken  language  and  on  the  question  of  the  relative  accepta¬ 
bility  of  the  variously  rated  usages  of  spoken  English,  to  the 
radically  different  Swedish  viewpoint,  the  liberality  of  which  is 
in  part  no  doubt  due  to  the  unusual  conditions  of  the  style 
situation  in  Sweden. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 


’  The  lax  style  is  to  be  sure  also  natural,  but  it  is  the  natural  speech-form 
of  the  less  cultured. 


STUDIES  IN  NORWEGIAN  LITERATURE 
DURING  1936 


The  year  1936  was  not  a  banner  year  in  Norwegian  literary 
scholarship.  It  produced  a  good,  average  crop  of  detail  studies 
and  general  appreciations,  with  two  or  three  genuinely  out¬ 
standing  achievements.  Seen  as  a  whole,  it  reflects  pretty  ac¬ 
curately  the  scholarly  and  critical  resources  of  the  country.  That 
these  are  amazing  for  a  country  no  larger  than  Norway  goes 
without  saying.  Bur  few  of  the  studies  produced  look  anything 
like  landmarks  in  the  history  of  criticism.  They  share  rather 
the  quietly  subdued  character  of  orderly  and  democratic 
progress. 

Three  strains  are  outstanding.  First,  the  industrious  accumu¬ 
lation  of  fact  and  subsequent  objective  interpretation  in  a  nar¬ 
rative  apparently  free  from  personal  and  social  bias,  as  typified 
by  Professors  Francis  Bull  and  Didrik  Seip.  Secondly,  the 
marxistic  or  social  interpretation,  a  clearly  doctrinaire,  yet 
stimulating  analysis  of  literature,  as  practised  especially  by 
Olav  Storstein.  Thirdly,  the  religio-national,  or  mystic  inter¬ 
pretation,  which  is  evident  in  certain  studies  of  Henrik  Werge- 
land,  but  most  noticeable  in  critical  comments  on  current  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  also  interesting  to  see  which  authors  and  periods 
have  been  especially  attractive  to  present-day  critics.  The  Dan¬ 
ish  period  is  neglected,  while  Henrik  Wergeland  is  being  in¬ 
tensely  exploited.  Bj^rnson  and  Ibsen  still  fascinate  with  un¬ 
solved  problems,  but  the  literature  of  the  decade  from  1885  to 
1895  is  just  now  receiving  its  first  searching  scrutiny.  Half  a 
century  has  passed,  and  the  critics  are  ready  to  look  at  those 
years  with  less  burning  prejudice  than  once  they  were. 

In  the  following  account  all  items  have  been  noticed  that 
seemed  to  be  of  some  value  to  a  student  of  Norwegian  literature 
since  the  Reformation.  Technical  studies  in  the  related  fields  of 
folklore  and  linguistics  have  not  been  included.  Each  item  has 
been  e.xamined  by  the  writer,  unless  the  contrary  is  stated.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  survey  of  contemporary  Norwegian  scholar¬ 
ship  and  criticism  may  assist  readers  who  are  interested  in 
keeping  themselves  abreast  in  this  field.  There  is  no  annual 
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bibliography  of  Norwegian  (or  Scandinavian)  literary  criticism, 
and  it  is  often  difficult  for  students  in  related  fields  to  keep  track 
of  progress  in  this  one. 

Since  the  days  of  Asbj^rnsen  and  Moe  the  tradition  of  folk¬ 
lore  study  has  been  unbroken  in  Norway.  Jj^rgen  Moe,  with  the 
enthusiastic  assent  of  Asbjj^rnsen,  handed  the  mantle  down  to 
his  son,  Moltke.  That  Moltke  Moe  has  had  a  significant  share 
in  the  present-day  form  of  the  Asbj^rnsen  and  Moe  folktales 
is  the  thesis  of  Knut  Liest^l  in  an  article  on  Moltke  Moe  as  folk 
tale  narrator.^  Professor  Liest^l  is  himself  Moltke  Moe’s  heir, 
having  been  his  student  and  successor  at  the  University.  His 
contribution  in  1936  was  the  first  of  a  four-volume  series  en¬ 
titled  Norsk  Folkedikting?  Here  the  best  of  Norwegian  folk 
literature  is  to  be  selected  and  rewritten  into  the  New  Norse 
language.  The  first  volume  is  taken  from  the  folk  tale  collections 
of  Asbj0rnsen  and  Moe,  and  is  beautifully  bound  and  printed, 
though  without  any  of  the  traditional  illustrations.  Professor 
Liestjzil’s  introduction  is  a  splendid  survey  of  the  various  types 
of  folk  tale,  their  style,  the  circumstances  of  their  narration, 
their  origin,  and  their  discovery  by  Asbj^rnsen  and  Moe. 

A  complete  edition  of  Asbj^rnsen  and  Moe’s  tales  in  three 
volumes  has  also  appeared,  rewritten  for  the  first  time  into  the 
spelling  of  1917,  though  otherwise  not  much  revised  from  the 
previous  edition.®  This  is  an  expensive  edition,  and  as  the  sub¬ 
title  indicates  (“Norske  kunstneres  billedutgave”),  issued 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  illustrations.  Volume  3  contains  only 
new'  illustrations,  made  by  the  young  artists  Per  Krogh,  Alf 
Rolfsen,  Henrik  Sorensen,  and  Dagfinn  Werenskiold.  In  spite 
of  the  extravagant  praise  these  have  received  in  Norway,  they 
fall  far  short  of  their  great  predecessors,  Kittelsen  and  Weren¬ 
skiold.  They  lack  entirely  the  abandon  and  the  unforgettable 
humor  which  made  classics  of  the  latter. 

'  “Moltke  Moe  som  eventyrforteljar,”  Syn  og  Segn  1937,  17-24,  57-71, 
113-123. 

*  Norsk  Folkedikting.  Eventyr  /,  ved  P.  Chr.  Asbjdmsen,  Jjirgen  Moe,  og 
Moltke  Moe.  Pd  nynorsk  med  ei  innleiding  av  Knut  Liest^l.  Oslo,  1936. 

’  .\sbj0msen  og  Moe,  Samlede  eventyr.  Xorske  kunstneres  billedutgave.  3  v. 
Oslo,  1936. 
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American  scholarship  has  contributed  an  item  of  no  little  » 

importance  in  the  volume  of  Norwegian  Emigrant  Songs  and 
Ballads  by  Theodore  Blegen  and  Martin  B.  Ruud  (with  music 
by  Gunnar  Malmin).^  Although  most  of  the  poems  contained  in 
it  are  art  poetry  rather  than  folklore,  the  whole  collection 
throws  a  vivid  light  on  the  feelings  aroused  by  emigration.  These 
poems  cover  the  whole  register  of  emotion  from  horror  at  the 
unpatriotic  emigrants  to  the  active  rebelliousness  of  the  emi¬ 
grants  themselves.  A  valuable  introduction  by  Professor  Blegen 
points  the  significance  of  the  poems  as  documents  humains. 

The  Danish  period  in  Norwegian  literature  received  practi¬ 
cally  no  attention  during  the  year.  All  that  appeared  was  a  bib¬ 
liographic  article  on  the  editions  of  Dorothe  Engelbretsdatter’s 
hymns.®  This  article  shows  that  even  a  writer  of  religious  verse 
was  liable  to  the  depredations  of  the  piratical  printer,  and  quite 
capable  of  expressing  herself  with  unsaintly  vigor  on  the  subject. 

The  earliest  Norwegian  writer  of  modern  times  to  receive 
much  attention  during  1936  was  Henrik  Wergeland,  whose  rich 
exuberance  should  furnish  exploitable  material  for  many  years 
to  come.  A  new  edition  of  his  death-bed  autobiography,  Has- 
seln^dder,  appeared  as  an  item  for  book  collectors.®  An  article 
by  Ernst  Binding^  discusses  his  views  on  the  Jews,  and  shows 
(what  might  have  been  suspected)  that  Wergeland  knew  practi¬ 
cally  nothing  about  the  Jews,  but  defended  them  on  general 
grounds  of  humanitarianism  and  the  honor  of  Norway. 

A  valuable  article  on  Skabelsen,  Mennesket  og  Messias  is  the  j 

detailed  commentary  and  explanation  of  diflScult  passages  in 
Wergeland’s  famous  epic  by  K.  Emil  B^dtker.®  The  com¬ 
mentator  believes  that  “it  has  much  to  give  those  who  try  to 
enter  into  its  thought,”  and  that  it  “occupies  a  central  place 
in  his  entire  production.”  In  a  brief  introduction  he  traces  some  | 

of  the  chief  influences  leading  up  to  the  epic,  and  concludes  that 

t. 

‘  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  1936.  350  pp.  t 

‘  Kristen  Valkner,  “Dorothe  Engelbretsdatters  litteraere  produksjon.”  Edda  f 

1936, 535-543.  '  | 

*  lUustr.  by  Chrix  Dahl.  Fabritius,  Oslo.  I 

I  “Wergelands  syn  pa  jyidene.”  Edda  1936,  129-142.  • 

•  “Wergelands  ‘Skabelsen,  Mennesket  og  Messias.’  ”  Edda  1936,  487-534.  i 
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it  grew  out  of  “a  crossing  of  rationalism  and  romanticism,”  as 
represented  by  the  French  writer  Volney  and  the  German 
Gorres.  Dr.  Rolv  Laache,  author  of  important  monographs  on 
Wergeland,  published  a  popular  address*  with  many  quotations 
and  a  worshipful  adoration  of  Wergeland’s  more  diflScult  poetry. 
More  concretely  he  also  tried  to  tie  together  three  strands  in 
Wergeland’s  writing — the  classical  allusions,  the  worship  of 
flowers,  and  his  youthful  love  for  Hulda  Malthe. 

A  volume  of  scholarly  studies  on  Wergeland  appeared  to 
honor  Dr.  Laache  on  his  fiftieth  birthday.**  In  this  volume 
Einar  H^isgaard  presents  new  material  on  Wergeland’s  school¬ 
ing  drawn  from  the  archives  of  the  Oslo  Cathedral  School 
(showing  that  his  best  subjects  were  geography,  history,  Latin, 
and  his  worst  were  arithmetic  and  Hebrew).  K.  Emil  B^dtker 
assembles  all  available  material  on  the  Eidsvoll  parsonage  at 
which  Henrik  and  his  sister  Camilla  spent  their  childhood  and 
youth,  with  maps  and  photographs.  D.  A.  Seip  discusses  a 
“kampsituasjon”  in  Wergeland’s  life  (1832),  based  on  new 
material  from  his  letters.  Leiv  Amundsen  points  out  traces  of 
Horace  in  Wergeland’s  first  poems,  showing  that  Wergeland 
was  a  good  latinist,  “a  genuine  product  of  the  Norwegian  Latin 
School.”  H.  Eitrem  discusses  a  little-known  poem,  “Norges 
fjelde.  Paa  Egeberg,”  which  he  treats  as  an  epilogue  to  Werge¬ 
land’s  political  activity.  Magnus  Olsen  analyzes  Wergeland’s 
allusions  to  a  well-known  runic  monument,  the  Dynna  stone, 
and  shows  how  his  imagination  could  take  a  tiny  amount  of  fact 
and  inject  vast  perspectives  into  it.  Sigmund  Skard  attempts  to 
characterize  Wergeland’s  relation  to  the  European  Middle 
Ages;  in  contrast  to  most  romantic  writers,  Wergeland  showed 
little  interest  in  the  Middle  Ages,  having  imbibed  a  thoroughly 
rationalistic  view  on  the  darkness  and  tyrannies  of  that  period. 
His  views  are  seen  to  be  akin  to  those  of  his  contemporaries, 
the  “young  Germany.”  A  letter  from  Mauritz  Hansen,  pub¬ 
lished  by  H.  Blom  Svendsen,  and  a  list  of  Wergeland  manu- 

•  “Henrik  Wergeland  (Tale  holdt  pi  irsfesten  i  Damstredet  nr.  1  den  17de 
juni  1936).”  Samtiden  1936,  467-482. 

Wergelandiana.  Studier  tilegnet  dr.  Rolv  Laache  pi  bans  50-irsdag,  19. 
november  1936.  164  pp. 
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scripts  in  the  Universitetsbibliotek  at  Oslo,  by  Solveig  Tunold, 
complete  the  volume. 

Letters  exchanged  between  S.  O.  Wolff  and  N.  M.  Aalholm 
in  the  years  1832  to  1859  continued  to  appear  in  these 

men  were  admirers  of  Wergeland,  and  interesting  minor  figures 
in  the  literary  life  of  his  time. 

Although  Bj^rnson  has  been  the  object  of  much  interest 
among  scholars,  the  very  abundance  of  material  available  has 
been  a  deterrent  to  serious  study.  There  has  been  no  good  account 
of  his  life,  aside  from  the  severely  concentrated  article  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Francis  Bull  in  Norsk  Biografisk  Leksikon.  This  article 
forms  the  basis  of  the  full  analysis  contained  in  his  Norsk  Lit- 
teratur historic,  of  which  two  more  sections  appeared  during 
1936  (it  has  since  been  completed)  Professor  Bull  combines 
historical  precision  and  objectivity  with  sympathetic  judgment. 
Based,  as  his  analysis  is,  on  long  and  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  materials  now  at  hand,  it  becomes  the  only  reliable  and 
wholly  competent  treatment  of  Bj^rnson’s  life  in  print. 

One  aspect  of  Bj^rnson’s  life  is  taken  up  by  Jean  Lescof- 
fier,  his  relation  to  France  and  French  literature.^*  Although  this 
has  not  been  available  for  e.xamination,  the  critic’s  name  and 
the  importance  of  the  topic  (residence  in  Paris  from  1882  to 
1887  and  later,  contact  with  French  thought  in  many  works) 
guarantee  the  significance  of  this  little  study.  In  the  volume 
by  Asbj^rn  0veras,‘^  however,  we  may  see  traces  of  a  scholarly 
zeal  run  wild.  The  author,  a  native  of  Bjjzfrnson’s  Romsdal  val¬ 
ley,  ardently  pursues  every  trace  of  his  hero’s  relationship  to  the 
valleys  of  his  youth.  This  is  apropos  of  only  two  of  Bj^rnson’s 
works,  Faderen,  and  En  glad  gut;  as  background  for  these, 
0ver4s  pictures  the  country  life  of  his  times  in  great  detail  and 
writes  complete  biographies  of  their  presumed  models.  More 

“Brevveksling  mellem  S.  O.  Wolff  og  N.  M.  Aalholm  i  drene  1832-1859.” 
Meddelt  i  utdrag  ved  Joh.  U.  VV^olff.  Edda  1936,  222-240,  352-. 

**  Norsk  Litteraturhistorie,  av  Francis  Bull,  Fredrik  Paasche  og  A.  H. 
Winsnes.  Hefter  74,  76. 

Bjdrnson  et  la  Frame.  95  pp. 

7  Bj^nsons  fotefar.  “Faderen”  og  “En  glad  gut.”  446  pp. 
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interesting  is  an  article  by  0verS,s  on  a  play  found  among  ;he 
papers  of  Professor  Christen  Collin,  Bj^rnson’s  biographer.*®  Al¬ 
though  it  is  apparently  not  in  Bj^rnson’s  handwriting,  Bj0rn- 
son  has  made  corrections  on  it,  and  0veras  succeeds  in  proving 
that  the  play  must  be  a  youthful  effort  of  Bj^rnson’s.  As  such, 
it  becomes  the  first  authentic  piece  of  literature  from  his  hand 
(1853)  now  extant.  It  is  a  musical  comedy  in  the  spirit  of  Hos- 
trup,  which  points  the  contrast  in  manners  and  character  be¬ 
tween  city  and  country  people,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  country  characters  speak  the  dialect 
of  Nesset,  Bj^rnson’s  home  valley,  this  play  becomes  very  valu¬ 
able  for  an  understanding  of  his  linguistic  and  literary  develop¬ 
ment  during  his  earl}'  years. 

Four  autograph  inscriptions  from  1901,  found  by  Prof.  O.  K. 
Lundeberg,  contain  amusing  and  typically  Bj^rnsonian  com¬ 
ments  on  his  American  translator,  R.  B.  Anderson,  and  on  his 
own  work.*® 

Several  important  attempts  were  made  to  reach  a  deeper 
understanding  of  Ibsen  and  his  works.  Volume  13  of  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Edition  appeared,  containing  his  last  two  plays,  John 
Gabriel  Borkman,  and  Ndr  vi  d^de  v&gner}''  In  addition  to  the 
main  text,  this  includes  the  preliminary  notes  to  the  latter 
play,  and  the  working  drafts  of  both.  Illuminating  introductions 
are  written  by  Professor  Didrik  Arup  Seip.  In  the  first  introduc¬ 
tion  Ibsen’s  relation  to  Nietzsche  is  clarified;  in  the  second  his 
friendship  with  Frk.  Rosa  Fitinghoff  in  1898  and  1899  is  shown 
to  have  been  very  significant.  The  bibliographies  are  remarkably 
complete,  but  for  some  inexplicable  reason  they  do  not  include 
one  of  the  outstanding  contributions  to  Ibsen-criticism,  Her¬ 
mann  Weigand’s  The  Modern  Ibsen. 

Since  Logeman’s  Commentary  on  Peer  Gynt,  the  most  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  one  Ibsen  play  ever  written  is  Henrik  Ibsen's 

“  “Eit  ukjent  Bj^mson-skodespel,  fri  1853.”  Syn  og  Segn  1936,  17-27, 
60-71. 

“Four  Bj^mson  autograph  inscriptions.”  Journal  of  Engl.  6*  Germ. 
Philology  1936,  136-138. 

Henrik  Ibsen,  Samlede  Verker.  Hundredrsulgaven.  Bind  xiii. 


^*Brana'^  by  Halvdan  Freihow,  which  is  subtitled  “Littercer- 
psykologisk  studie.”^^  The  writer  seeks  to  “explain”  Ibsen’s 
writing  of  Brand,  and  to  analyze  to  the  last  detail  the  significance 
of  the  play.  The  first  part,  in  which  Freihow  attempts  to  show 
that  Brand  was  primarily  a  reflection  of  Ibsen’s  disillusionment 
in  1864  and  his  meeting  with  Christopher  Bruun,  has  been 
severely  criticized  by  Professor  Francis  Bull  in  an  article  which 
was  originally  his  contribution  to  Freihow’s  doctoral  disputa¬ 
tion.'*  According  to  Professor  Bull,  Freihow  is  guilty  of  exag¬ 
gerating  personal  influences  at  the  expense  of  literary  impulses; 
many  of  his  statements  are  unprecise  and  uncritical,  and  his 
point  of  view  is  limited.  In  his  article  Professor  Bull  himself 
adds  a  number  of  interesting  items  both  about  Ibsen’s  literary 
kinsmen  and  about  his  folklore  junket  of  1862. 

The  Wild  Duck  is  the  object  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
critical  studies  of  the  year,  written  by  Anders  Wyller.*®  Wyller 
is  not  interested  in  piling  up  further  historical  detail  about  the 
author,  nor  is  he,  like  Freihow,  interested  in  analyzing  the 
author’s  outward  “intention”  or  the  “significance”  of  the  drama. 
To  him  all  literature  is  “emotion,”  “en  individuell  sjels  be- 
kjennende  sang,”  a  reflection  not  of  the  historical  personage 
Ibsen,  but  of  the  poet  Ibsen.  The  outward  apparatus  of  realism 
is  merely  a  device  to  help  communicate  this  feeling  to  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Wyller  regards  it  as  futile  to  discuss  the  characters  of  a 
play  as  if  they  were  real  people,  and  shows  by  a  devastating 
analysis  of  The  Wild  Duck  how  full  it  is  of  psychological  im¬ 
probabilities.  The  characters  are  emanations  of  the  poet’s  feel¬ 
ings,  which  in  this  case  are  primarily  a  sense  of  despair  and 
futility  at  the  spectacle  of  man’s  meeting  with  a  fate  he  does  not 
understand  and  with  which  he  cannot  cope. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  Ibsen’s  work  is  treated  by  An- 
sten  Anstensen  in  his  study  of  The  Proverb  in  Ibsen?^  It 
actually  includes  a  good  deal  more  than  the  proverb,  as  it  at- 

Skrifter  utg.  av  Del  Norske  Videnskaps-Akademi  i  Oslo.  II.  Hist-Filosof. 
kl.  1936,  No.  2. 

“Brand,  Bruun  og  Freihow.”  Kirke  og  Kultur  1937,  209-228. 

“VUlanden.  En  innledning  og  en  kritikk.”  Edda  1936,  269-305. 

Columbia  University  Press,  New  York  (Germanic  Studies,  n.  s.  No.  1). 
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tempts  to  list  also  the  citations,  allusions,  and  proverbial 
phrases,  many  of  which  are  little  more  than  metaphors.  It  ana¬ 
lyzes  thoroughly  the  nature  and  function  of  these  elements  in 
Ibsen’s  style  and  character  study,  and  maintains  the  thesis 
that  characters  like  Peer  Gynt  make  use  of  proverbial  material 
as  a  self-justification  by  reference  to  accepted  standards.  This 
study  corroborates  the  statement  by  R.  Ellis  Roberts  about 
Peer  that  “he  is  always  ready  to  fly  to  precedent,  to  base  his 
opinions  on  others’  judgments,  to  choose  glibly  the  first  philo¬ 
sophic  tag  that  presents  itself.  .  .  ”  The  present  writer  feels  that 
Anstensen  has  tended  too  much  to  regard  Peer  as  a  real  (or 
realistic)  character,  divorced  from  the  author,  and  also  that  he 
has  not  reckoned  with  Peer’s  imaginative  exuberance  and 
therefore  overlooked  the  possibility  of  self-irony. 

A.  E.  Zucker  discusses  the  influence  of  Herman  Hettner  on 
Ibsen,^^  and  points  out  that  Hettner  may  have  drawn  Ibsen’s 
attention  to  Shakespeare’s  Coriolanus,  which  shows  many 
striking  parallels  to  Brand.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
with  Francis  Bull’s  suggestion  of  Schiller’s  Wilhelm  Tell  as  a 
source  for  Brand  in  the  article  mentioned  above. 

The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Kielland’s  death  made  1936 
practically  a  Kielland-year,  with  several  interesting  studies.  A 
charming  reflection  of  his  personality  is  found  in  an  article  by 
Henny  Skj^nberg,  who  grew  up  as  a  playmate  of  his  daughter, 
and  worshipped  him  from  afar.“  More  startling  is  the  flamboy¬ 
ant  biography  of  Kielland  by  Olav  Storstein,  who  launches  an 
entirely  new  view  of  him  both  as  a  man  and  an  author.^*  He 
opposes  at  every  point  Gerhard  Gran’s  interpretation  of  Kiel¬ 
land  as  a  debonair  writer  more  concerned  with  form  than  con¬ 
tents.  To  Storstein  Kielland  is  primarily  the  fighter  for  the 
rights  of  the  underprivileged,  “the  honest  supporter  of  useful 
poetry.”  He  regards  his  novels  as  parts  of  one  “economic” 
novel,  with  a  picture  of  the  economic  development  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  adduces  an  abundance  of  figures  to  show 

““Ibsen — Hettner — Coriolanus — Brand.”  Modern  Language  Notes  51 
(1936),  99-106. 

“  “En  dikter — og  et  barn.”  Samtiden  1936,  69-82. 

“  Kielland  pi  ny.  Alexander  Kielland  og  hans  diktning  i  lys  av  vdr  tid.  172  pp. 
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the  relevance  of  Kielland’s  picture.  Everywhere  he  finds  traces 
of  Kielland’s  “bad  conscience”  over  the  discrepancy  between 
his  own  comfort  and  the  suffering  of  the  poor.  He  stresses  the 
conflict  between  the  aristocrat  and  the  democrat  within  Kiel- 
land,  which  led  to  the  cessation  of  literary  activity  when 
democracy  showed  itself  to  be  synonymous  with  vulgarity. 
Storstein’s  book  is  written  with  gusto,  and  a  frank  avowal  of 
the  writer’s  faith  that  Kielland’s  works  are  a  useful  weapon  in 
the  socialistic  movement  of  today.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it 
has  met  with  vigorous  opposition  from  another  literary  his¬ 
torian,  Valborg  Erichsen  Lynner,  who  asks,  “Who  was  Alex¬ 
ander  Kielland?”^®  She  insists  that  the  artist  Kielland  is  more 
important  than  the  social  reformer,  and  that  Storstein  has  en¬ 
tirely  overlooked  the  artistic  side  of  his  subject.  She  objects  to 
Storstein’s  identification  of  Kielland  with  Abraham  L^vdahl, 
to  the  “splitting  of  personality”  stressed  by  Storstein,  and  to 
the  insistence  on  the  class  struggle.  She  points  out  that  Kiel¬ 
land’s  failing  health  had  as  much  to  do  with  his  withdrawal 
from  literature  as  anything  else.  Another  article  on  Kielland, 
written  by  Dr.  Hans  Vollmer  of  Leipzig,  appeared  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  periodical  NordLche  Rundschau?^  It  completes  the  cycle 
of  Kielland-interpretations  by  assuring  its  German  readers  that 
Kielland  is  of  special  interest  to  them  “weil  er  sich  zum  Anwalt 
derjenigen  gesellschaftlichen  Forderungen  gemacht  hat,  die 
heute  wieder  in  den  Mittelpunkt  des  offentlichen  und  wirt- 
schaftlichen  Lebens  des  deutschen  Menschen  geriickt  sind.” 
Marxist,  Nazi,  capitalist  critics,  all  have  had  their  shot  at  Kiel¬ 
land,  and  of  each  we  may  say:  verily,  critic  creates  author  in  his 
own  image! 

Although  Rolv  Thesen,  biographer  of  Arne  Garborg,  holds 
a  social  view  much  like  Storstein’s,  he  has  avoided  the  charge 
of  facile  explanation  by  the  extreme  care  of  documentation  and 
solid  research  evident  in  his  study  In  the  second  of  a  three- 
volume  series  on  Garborg  he  presents  a  compelling  portrait  of 

“  “Hvem  var  Alexander  Kielland?”  Edda  1937,  304-335. 

**  “.Alexander  L.  Kielland.  Aus  Anlasz  der  30.  VViederkehr  seines  Todestages 
am  6.  April  1936.”  Nordische  Rundschau  (Leipzig),  1936. 

Arne  Garborg.  Europearen.  266  pp. 
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the  turbulent  eighties,  the  period  in  which  Garborg  stood  in  the 
front  line  of  battle  for  the  “European”  ideas  that  were  trans¬ 
forming  men’s  lives  and  conceptions  everywhere.  Thesen  shows 
that  these  ideas  were  significant  because  Norwegian  society  was 
ripe  for  them;  the  social  and  industrial  revolution  was  going  on 
there  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  western  Europe.  In  the  early 
eighties  Garborg  was  an  optimistic  battler  for  democracy  and 
freedom,  but  after  1884  the  same  disillusionment  overcame  him 
that  affected  Kielland.  Thesen  shows  how  he  was  gradually  re¬ 
leased  from  some  of  his  unhappiness  by  a  partial  return  to  the 
simple  ideals  of  his  peasant  childhood.  Garborg’s  new  social  and 
religious  orientation  during  the  rest  of  his  life  will  form  the 
subject  of  Thesen’s  third  volume,  which  has  not  yet  appeared. 
When  it  is  completed,  this  biography  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
classic  works  of  Norwegian  literary  history,  as  definitive  as  such 
a  work  can  hope  to  be. 

Rarely  has  there  been  such  a  united  front  and  sudden  about 
face  in  literature  as  occurred  in  Scandinavia  about  the  year 
1890,  at  the  turn  from  naturalism  to  neo-romanticism.  The 
Swedish  scholar  Harald  Elovson  declares  in  an  important  article 
on  this  period  that  it  is  about  time  that  it  be  made  the  object 
of  a  “minutios  specialundersokning.”^®  He  makes  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  comparison  of  Verner  v.  Heidenstam  and  Arne  Garborg, 
and  traces  their  interaction  on  one  another  about  this  time.  He 
analyzes  in  great  detail  an  article  by  Garborg,  appearing  in 
1890,  which  attacked  the  neo-romanticists  under  guise  of  re¬ 
viewing  Hanna  Winsnes’  famous  cookbook.  From  this  and 
other  articles  he  deduces  that  Garborg  “had  not  in  principle  left 
the  point  of  view  which  he  held  when  he  wrote  his  two  ‘natural¬ 
istic’  novels  Mandfolk  and  Hjaa  ho  Mor.”  While  Elovson’s  ar¬ 
ticle  serves  to  bring  to  light  much  valuable  material  for  the 
understanding  of  this  transition,  its  thesis  is  decidedly  not 
proved.  Elovson  overlooks  entirely  Kolbotnbrev,  which  were 
written  from  1885  to  1889,  and  appeared  in  1890;  and  in  his 
analysis  of  Garborg’s  articles  he  does  not  take  into  account  the 

“  “Studier  i  brytningama  i  nordisk  litteratur  omkring  1890.”  Edda  1936, 
369-449. 
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extraordinary  penetration  and  objectivity  of  Garborg’s  mind. 
He  assumes  too  often  that  Garborg  means  this  and  not  that, 
when  it  is  clear  that  Garborg  may  mean  both  this  and  that 
and  is  balancing  them  in  his  strangely  dualistic  mind.  In  A.  H. 
Winsnes’  sections  of  Norsk  Litter atiirhistorie,  of  which  five  ap¬ 
peared  in  1836  (the  whole  work  has  been  completed  in  1937), 
we  find  a  more  balanced  analysis  of  Garborg’s  development 
during  this  period.**  Winsnes  realizes,  of  course,  that  Tratte 
Meend  is  no  “book  of  conversion,”  but  maintains  that  it  never¬ 
theless  shows  “a  clear  liquidation  of  naturalism  as  a  livsan- 
skuelse” 

The  nineties  in  Norwegian  literature  have  received  their 
first  modern  treatment  in  these  new  sections  of  the  Litteratur- 
historie.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  trend  running  through  Wins¬ 
nes’  discussion  of  the  period  is  his  insistence  that  it  was  not 
predominantly  an  era  of  “decadence,”  but  one  of  artistic  re¬ 
newal.  A  whole  new  generation  entered  literature,  and  brought 
with  it  an  interest  in  new  phases  of  life,  some  of  which  had  been 
neglected  during  the  preceding  years — the  individual,  the  soul, 
the  nation.  Gunnar  Heiberg,  Nils  Collett  Vogt,  Vilhelm  Krag, 
and  Sigbj^rn  Obstfelder  receive  treatments  which  are  new  and 
informative.  The  discussions  of  Knut  Hamsun,  Hans  Kinck, 
and  Arne  Garborg  are  less  novel,  but  everywhere  appear  to  be 
well  founded.  Only  their  “neo-romantic”  periods  are  included  in 
these  sections;  in  the  case  of  these  writers  the  principle  has  been 
followed  of  dividing  their  work  into  two  parts. 

An  article  in  Samtiden^°  throws  some  light  on  one  of  the 
authors  of  this  period,  Tryggve  Andersen.  Through  excerpts 
from  letters  written  by  him  to  the  art  critic  Jappe  Nilssen 
about  1900  we  gain  a  vivid  picture  of  this  ironic,  introspective, 
and  rather  morbid  writer. 

It  is  natural  that  in  the  more  popular  periodical  press  the 
writers  of  our  own  day  should  receive  the  chief  emphasis.  As 
pointed  out  by  Alv  G.  Schelderup,  the  writers  of  modern  Nor¬ 
way  are  still  writing  predominantly  in  the  tradition  of  the 

Cf.  footnote  12  above.  Sections  71-73,  75. 
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Seventies  and  Eighties.®*  In  his  survey  of  the  literary  crop  of 
1935  he  shows,  however,  that  a  few  of  the  youngest  authors  are 
trying  to  emancipate  themselves  from  it,  either  through  an  es¬ 
cape  from  reality  or  through  deepened  study  of  personality. 
More  obvious  to  the  outsider,  however,  is  the  strong  trend  to 
national-religious  mysticism,  which  seems  almost  incongruous 
in  so  democratic  and  enlightened  a  country.  This  appears  in 
nearly  all  the  modern  authors  singled  out  for  attention  by  critics 
during  this  year,  especially  in  Aukrust,  Falkberget,  Duun,  and 
Hans-Henrik  Holm.  Even  an  appreciation  of  Herman  Wilden- 
vey,  the  light-hearted  minstrel  of  youthful  charm  and  gaiety, 
strains  to  show  a  development  toward  a  deeper  and  more  re¬ 
ligious  insight  into  life.®®  The  writer  admits  that  much  of  his 
verse  is  wordy  and  soporific,  but  insists  that  his  best  verse  “will 
remain  as  something  of  the  very  best  in  Norwegian  poetry.”  A 
brief  note  on  Olaf  Bull®®  and  a  comparison  by  Rolv  Thesen  of 
Sigurd  Hoel’s  current  book  {Fjorten  dager  f^r  frostnettene)  with 
Garborg’s  Bondestudentar^  are  of  less  consequence. 

Olav  Aukrust  (died  1929)  was  an  eminent  New  Norse  poet, 
and  an  outstanding  example  of  the  religio-nationalist  combina¬ 
tion  referred  to  above.  In  an  article  by  Astrid  Kielland  we 
learn  how  intimately  his  view  of  life  was  connected  with  his 
religious  outlook.®®  He  believed  that  a  man’s  roots  are  in  his 
family  and  his  ancestral  home,  and  that  only  in  contact  with 
these  can  he  unfold  his  abilities  freely.  “The  spirit  which  unites 
us  and  makes  us  Norwegians  is  the  Norwegian  folk-spirit  .  .  . 
the  power  of  God  within  us.” 

Although  Johan  Falkberget  does  not  write  in  New  Norse,  his 
language  is  shot  through  with  dialect  expressions,  as  befits  the 
people  he  describes.  The  completion  of  his  great  trilogy  on  the 
Norwegian  miner  (Christianus  Sextus)  has  brought  forth  much 

”  “Nogen  brytninger  i  irets  litteratur.”  Samtiden  1936,  32-48. 

“  Philippe  Houm,  “Herman  Wildenvey  50  4r.”  Samtiden  1936,  351-363. 

w  Axel  V.  Ullman,  “Olaf  BuUs  ‘IdyU.’  ”  Edda  1936,  543-544. 

“Ei  ny  bondestudentskildring.  Nokre  ord  om  Sigurd  Hoels  siste  bok.” 
Syn  og  Segn  1936,  219-223. 

^  “.Aukrusts  syn  pi  nasjonale  og  kulturelle  spursmal.”  Syn  og  Segn  1936, 
337-353. 
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praise  and  extensive  comment.  One  writer®*  calls  it  “an  ode  to 
all  that  is  true  and  pure  ...  to  love  of  home  and  unshakable 
faith  in  God’s  fatherly  providence  and  protection.”  Professor 
Frederik  Paasche  analyzes  it  appreciatively,  but  somewhat 
more  objectively  in  an  article  on  the  natural  and  human  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  novel.®^  He  shows  that  Falkberget  has  used  his¬ 
torical  accounts,  both  printed  and  oral,  but  most  of  all  his  own 
family  traditions  and  the  recollections  of  his  childhood.  Here  he 
has  wanted  “to  present  all  of  the  social  order  which  is  his  very 
own,  not  merely  a  part  of  it.”  Christianus  Sextus  “is  a  book 
about  conditions  which  are  common  in  Norway,  and  about 
people  of  whom  there  have  been  many  here.”  On  the  same  oc¬ 
casion  a  book  on  Falkberget  has  made  its  appearance,  Bergsta- 
dens  Dikter,  by  Einar  Ddhl.®*  It  is  a  small,  unpretentious  study, 
valuable  for  the  scanty  facts  it  gives  about  the  author’s  life 
and  backgrounds,  though  somewhat  worshipful  in  its  attitude. 

A  third  author  of  the  national  spirit,  though  less  of  a  mystic 
about  it,  is  Olav  Duun,  whose  sixtieth  birthday  has  led  to  re¬ 
newed  attention.  Syn  og  Segn,  the  official  organ  of  New  Norse 
intelligentsia,  devotes  one  whole  issue  to  various  phases  of  his 
work.*®  Several  of  the  articles  are  valuable,  but  cannot  here  be 
noted  separately.  Ola  Setrom’s  article  on  his  Juvik-series  is 
outstanding  for  its  exhibition  of  the  reactions  of  an  artistic 
spirit  to  Duun’s  art. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  expressions  of  this  religio- 
national  spirit  is  Hans-Henrik  Holm,  author  of  Jonsoknatt 
(1933),  who  is  discussed  by  Harald  Beyer  and  Olav  Midttun. 
Harald  Beyer**  is  wholly  captivated  by  this  strange  work,  calls 
it  a  “work  of  art  without  blemish.”  He  describes  how  the  critics 
have  generally  been  bewildered  but  awed,  as  might  be  expected 
by  this  “folk  epic  in  the  motor  age.”  Holm  was  born  in  Oslo, 
but  learned  the  dialects  of  Setesdaleh  and  other  inland  valleys 
and  made  extraordinary  use  of  them  in  his  poem.  He  is  related 

*  Reidar  Bolling,  “Johan  Falkberget.”  Kirke  og  Kullur  1936,  404-418. 

”  “Johan  Falkberget  og  ‘Christianus  Sextus.’  ”  Samtiden  1936,  155-162. 

Bergstadens  dikter.  Johan  Falkberget.  91  pp. 

«  Hefte  9,  1936. 

“Hans-Henrik  Holm:  Jonsok-Natt.”  Samtiden  1936,  626-637. 
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to  Wergeland  in  the  intricacy  and  difl&culty  of  his  art  form,  and 
to  Kinck  in  his  social-psychological  outlook.  In  his  search  for 
the  vital  basis  of  folk  life  he  has  found  the  conflict  of  Christi¬ 
anity  and  paganism  within  the  folk,  and  has  clothed  it  in  the 
language  of  Edda,  of  ballad,  and  of  folk-legend.  “There  rests 
on  Jonsok-Natt  that  semi-darkness  of  the  summer  night,  in 
which  tradition  and  witchcraft  live  lives  of  their  own.”  Olav 
Midttun,^^  editor  of  Syn  og  Segn,  appreciates  the  work  also  as 
one  intended  “to  give  an  insight  into  the  individuality  of  the 
Norwegian  people,  its  characteristic  emotional  and  instinctive 
life,”  but  is  less  impressed  by  its  form.  He  describes  it  as  “a 
piece  of  filigree  from  the  baroque  age,  which  for  all  its  greatness 
lacks  some  of  the  monumentality  and  simplicity  which  would 
have  resulted  from  the  will  to  ‘cut  one’s  own  flesh.’  ” 

Einar  Haugen 

University  of  Wisconsin 


“  “Jonsoknatt.  .\v  Hans-Henrik  Holm.  Gyldendal  1933.”  Syn  og  Segn  1936, 
277-283. 


AN  ETYMOLOGY  OF  THE  OLD  NORSE  WORD 
FLJOD  ‘WOMAN’ 

FljdZ  is  an  exclusively  poetic  word.  It  occurs  in  the  skaldic 
poets  and  frequently  in  the  lays  of  the  Elder  Edda. 

Bugge  in  his  Bidrag  til  den  celdste  skaldedigtnings  historie 
(1894,  p.  30)  maintains  that  the  word  is  not  of  Scandinavian 
origin  but  represents  OE  -fled  as  the  second  element  in  com¬ 
pound  woman  names,  such  as  Aedel-fled.  Since  in  ON  there 
were  no  substantives  ending  in  -eZ,  Bugge  assumes  that  OE  -fled 
was  re-formed  in  ON  to  fljdZ  after  the  model  of  such  words  as 
jdZ  ‘off-spring,  child,’  pjdZdjdZ  (acc.  sing,  of  IjdZr)  ‘people’ 
which  likewise  denoted  living  beings.  According  to  Bugge  the 
word  fljdZ  w'as  first  used  by  the  author  of  the  Rigspula  as  the 
name  of  an  English  woman  (one  of  the  daughters  of  Karl). 
Since  many  English  women  were  married  to  Norsemen,  the 
name  then  was  transferred  to  Norse  women  and  finally  came  to 
be  used  as  a  designation  for  woman. 

All  this  is  an  ingenious  guess  but  has  very  little  foundation. 
Although  we  cannot,  of  course,  overlook  the  fact  that  many  OE 
and  especially  Celtic  names  existed  in  ON  form,  nevertheless  it 
seems  extremely  improbable  that  a  foreign  proper  name  should 
have  been  introduced  as  a  poetic  designation  for  woman.  Where 
have  we  any  such  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  ON  language? 

Besides,  Bugge’s  re-forming  of  OE  -fled  to  ON  fljdZ  has  no 
phonetic  justification  but  represents  rather  his  own  method  of 
explaining  phonetic  changes  to  bring  them  in  accord  with  his 
theory. 

We  stand  on  much  firmer  ground,  I  believe,  if  we  assume  ON 
fljdZ  to  be  of  native  Scandinavian  origin.  Its  derivation  seems 
shrouded  in  mystery,  for  scholars  have  not  yet  brought  this 
word  into  connection  with  any  Scandinavian  root.  Since  the 
word  fljdZ  apparently  has  no  counterpart  in  the  other  Gic. 
languages  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  represents  an  exclusively 
Scandinavian  word.  Furthermore,  since  the  word  is  confined  to 
poetry  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  it  did  not  originally 
denote  ‘a  female,  woman,’  but  rather  represented  a  figure  of 
speech,  a  poetic  kenning  denoting  some  definite  characteristic  of 
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woman.  This  definite  characteristic  must  be  sought  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  PGic.  root  from  which  the  word  is  derived. 

Other  poetic  designations  for  woman  which  can  possibly  be 
brought  into  connection  with  some  Scandinavian  root  are — to 
mention  only  three — (1)  sn6t,  (2)  svanni,  (3)  feima. 

1.  For  sndt  compare  the  Mod.  Norw.  dialectic  substantive 
sndt  ‘raskhed,  livlighed,  dygtighed’  (Ross,  729®). 

2.  Svanni  may  represent  an  ablaut  variation  of  svinnr 
(svidr)  ‘wise.’ 

3.  Feima  may  easily  be  connected  with  the  adjective  feim-inn 
‘bashful,  shy.’ 

If  these  connections  are  correct,  then  these  words  for  woman 
must  denote  ‘one  having  such  characteristics.’ 

That  the  word  fljdd  represents  a  secondary  Scandinavian 
formation  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  a  PGic.  *fleup-:*fleud- 
from  which  it  would  be  derived,  does  not  exist.  But  we  do  have 
a  PGic.  root  *fleu-  (without  final  p:d)  meaning  ‘to  flow,  swim, 
wash.’  It  was  the  existence  of  this  root  *fleu-  which  first  led  me 
to  suspect  that  the  final  3  in  ON  fljdd  was  not  an  integral  part  of 
the  root  but  represented  a  secondary  S-suffix  denoting  a  living 
being,  such  as,  e.g.,  in  the  word  Jlag-'d  ‘sorceress,  giantess’  from 
the  root  flag-  ‘strike’^  (cf.  flaga  ‘pldtzlicher  Anfall,  Windstoss,’ 
Eng. /aw).  Flag-'d  could  then  have  originally  signified  ‘one  who 
strikes,  attacks’ > ‘a  hostile  woman.’  The  neuter  gender  of 
secondary  Aid'S  and  flagS  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  primary 
vif  ‘woman’  or  man  ‘maiden.’ 

To  return  to  the  PGic.  root  *fleu-,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  original  sense  of  this  root  probably  was  not  ‘to  flow, 
swim,  wash,’  etc.  but  ‘to  move  quickly.’®  The  senses  ‘flow,  swim, 
wash’  were  undoubtedly  of  secondary  origin  as  applied  to  the 
quick  movement  of  liquids.  The  original  sense  of  ‘quick  move¬ 
ment’  is  still  preserved  in  verbs  with  h-  and  g-  extension  (as  in 
ON  fliijafljiiga  ‘to  flee,  fly’)  and  in  the  verbal  adjective  fljdtr 
with  /-extension,  which  never  means  ‘flowing’  {ci.fljdta  ‘to  flow’) 
but  always  ‘fleet,  rapid,  prompt,’  etc.  (cf.  OE  fleotig:  Mod.  Eng. 
fleet). 

*  Cf.  Falk-Torp.  Norw.-Dan.  etym.  Wtb.  I,  230,  Flage. 

*  Cf.  Fick.  Vergl.  der  indogerm.  Sprachen,  253,  flu. 
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Now,  if  this  root  *fleu-  with  h-,  g-  and  /-extension  still  pre¬ 
served  its  original  sense  of  ‘quick,  rapid,’  etc.  then  why  may  we 
not  assume  that  it  could  likewise  have  preserved  its  original 
sense  in  conjunction  with  a  3-extension,  i.e.,  that  the  word 
fljdlS  originally  signified  ‘a  quick  person’?  If  my  assumption  that 
the  root  fljd-  in  flj6-d  is  identical  with  the  root  fljd-  in  flj6-tr,  then 
the  two  stems  differ  only  in  respect  to  the  consonant  extension. 

From  the  basic  sense  of  ‘quick’  we  may  easily  derive  senses 
denoting  praiseworthy  characteristics.  Quickness  is  naturally 
associated  with  strength,  vigor,  skill,  courage  and  similar  lauda¬ 
tory  characteristics  applied  to  heroes.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  the  following  Scan.,  German,  and  English 
words:  (1).  Eng.  quick:  Swed.  qvick  ‘apt,  bright,  smart’  (‘en 
qvick  pojke’):  MHG  quec  ‘munter,  mutig’;  (2)  Norw. — Dan. — 
Syitd.  jlink  ‘skilful’  {‘Jlink  till  att  skriva’):  Germ.  Jlink  ‘quick, 
agile’;  (3)  Norw. — Dan.  rask  ‘healthy,  vigorous,  quick’:  Germ. 
rasch  ‘quick,  rapid’;  (4)  Swed.  snail  ‘quick  (snall-tdg) ,  kind, 
pleasant’  (‘en  snail  man’):  Germ,  schnell  ‘quick’:  OHG-MHG 
snell:  ON  snjallr  ‘courageous,  bold’  as  the  standing  epithet  of  a 
warrior. 

ON  fljdd  could  then  have  come  to  signify  an  honorary  poetic 
epithet  for  woman  from  the  basic  sense  of  ‘one  who  is  quick, 
lively,  vigorous.’  It  would  thus  represent  a  synonym  of  sn6t  if  we 
may  connect  the  latter  with  the  Mod.  Norw.  dialectic  substan¬ 
tive  snot  ‘raskhed,  livlighed,  dygtighed’;  compare  the  woman 
name  Erna  from  the  adjective  ern  ‘vigorous,  brisk’  and  the  name 
of  the  goddess  td-unn  from  the  substantive  /3-  ‘activity,  rest¬ 
lessness.’ 

Although  the  etymology  of  ON  jljdd  which  I  have  here 
offered  is  far  from  certain  (what  new  etymology  is  ever  certain?) 
it  at  least  disproves  Bugge’s  statement  {ibid.):  “Ordet  lader  sig 
ikke  forklare  af  Nordisk.” 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 
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Ethel  Seaton,  Literary  Relations  of  England  and  Scandinavia  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (Oxford  Studies  in  Modern  Languages  and  Literatures),  Oxford, 
1935.  [xv+384;  20  plates.) 

In  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  arisen  a  great,  if  not  always  salutary,  interest 
in  the  relations  of  Scandinavian  literature  to  those  of  England  and  America. 
In  some  respects  we  may  regret  that  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  field  is  so  attrac¬ 
tive  and  so  fertile,  for  it  has  upon  occasion  produced  some  thoroughly  outrageous 
literary  history  and  criticism.  But  those  who  are  deeply  interested  in  Scandi- 
navian-English  literary  relationships  have  no  reason  to  accept  trash  in  the  name 
of  scholarship.  The  romantic  conception  of  the  viking  has  long  since  been 
laughed  out  of  the  court  of  criticism — E.  V.  Gordon  laughed  at  it  most  effec¬ 
tively;  and  therefore  romantic  approaches  to  the  literature  of  the  vikings,  such 
as  C.  H.  Nordby’s  Influence  of  Old  Norse  Literature  upon  English  Literature, 
should  be  treated  with  nothing  but  contempt. 

Our  acceptance  of  such  shoddy  work  as  that  of  Xordby  is  the  more  lamen¬ 
table  because  there  is  no  need  for  accepting  it.  V\’e  have  a  noble  collection  of 
excellent  books  and  articles  concerning  Anglo-Scandinavian  literary  matters. 
We  have  had  many  dark  corners  of  the  field  illuminated  for  us  by  distinguished 
scholars  who  were  well  informed  in  both  the  literatures  with  which  they  were 
dealing;  scholars  who  used  solid  methods,  and  reached  significant  conclusions. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  superficial  light  is  the  best  light  we  have  to  go  by.  It  is 
to  these  men  that  we  must  turn — Sir  William  Craigie,  Israel  Gollancz,  E.  V. 
Gordon,  Frank  Edgar  Farley,  Stefdn  Einarsson,  .Adolph  B.  Benson,  C.  H.  Her- 
ford,  E.  R.  Eddison,  G.  L.  Kittredge,  Sigfus  Blondal,  and  Paul  Robert  Lieder — 
not  to  the  spasmodic  amateur,  for  a  true,  an  exact,  and  a  dispassionate  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Anglo-Scandinavian  literary  tradition.  The  publication  of  Literary 
Relations  of  England  and  Scandinavia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  allows  us  grate¬ 
fully  to  add  the  name  of  Ethel  Seaton  to  this  impressive  and  distinguished  list. 

Miss  Seaton  is  well  versed  in  the  history  and  literature  of  both  Scandinavia 
and  England.  She  has  used  her  knowledge  and  abilities  to  excellent  advantage, 
and  has  produced  an  exceedingly  valuable  book.  The  remaining  portion  of  this 
review  will  be  devoted  to  a  defense  and  advocacy  of  Miss  Seaton’s  method  of 
proceeding.  Little  need  be  said  of  the  content  of  her  book,  for  all  Scandinavian 
scholars  will  wish  to  discover  that  for  themselves. 

In  order  to  establish  the  means  by  which  Scandinavian  literature  made  an 
impress  upon  the  English  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Miss  Seaton  has 
found  it  necessary  to  write  a  history  of  the  social  and  political  relationships  of 
the  English  and  Scandinavian  peoples  in  the  period  concerned.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  has  spent  more  time  and  space  on  this  phase  of  her  work  than  she  has 
on  the  purely  literary  phase.  Consequently,  some  scholars  will  complain  of  lack 
of  balance,  and  will  observe  that  there  is  too  much  porch  for  the  house.  But  in 
this  excellent  historical  part  of  the  book  the  author  analyzes  for  us  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  idea  of  Scandinavians  and  Scandinavian  countries;  the  effects  of  .Anglo- 
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Scandinavian  political  ties;  the  interchange  of  culture  through  traders,  travelers, 
ambassadors,  liaison-officers,  and  scholars.  Few  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
whole  cultural  intercourse  which  has  long  existed  between  England  and  Scandi¬ 
navia  will  greatly  regret  or  loudly  condemn  Miss  Seaton’s  having  devoted  five 
of  her  eight  chapters  to  these  non-literary  matters.  It  may  be  that  the  book 
should  have  a  different  title;  but  that  does  not  make  it  any  less  valuable.  Indeed, 
those  sections  of  the  work  which  treat  of  antiquarians,  popular  superstitions, 
and  the  Scandinavian  impress  upon  English  literature  (chapters  VI,  VII,  and 
VIII),  depend  for  their  clarity  upon  the  preceding  five  chapters.  Thus,  while  the 
lack  of  balance  may  be  deplored,  and  while  a  charge  of  misplaced  emphasis  may 
be  brought  against  Miss  Seaton,  her  method  of  approach  and  treatment  is  es¬ 
sentially  sound.  This  reviewer  has  for  a  long  time  been  convinced  that  the  his¬ 
torical  method  which  Miss  Seaton  employs  is  the  only  method  which  can  make 
a  study  of  this  sort  valid,  and  give  it  the  wholeness  which  so  much  research  in 
comparative  literature  does  not  possess. 

The  method  is  precisely  that  which  Professor  Farley  used  in  his  Scandinavian 
Influences  in  the  English  Romantic  Movement  (an  entirely  satisfactory  work);  and 
it  is  precisely  the  method  which  Professor  Richard  Beck  found  lacking  in  another 
book  on  Scandinavian  influences  upon  English  literature — a  book  for  wffiich  he 
had  little  praise  in  a  recent  review.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  present  writer 
that  the  scholar  who  goes  about  analyzing  the  influence  of  “this  on  that”  must 
prove  that  he  is  a  good  general  historian  before  he  can  pretend  to  be  a  literary 
historian.  The  historical  approach  is  frequently  death  to  literature  in  the  class¬ 
room,  and  very  often  leads  the  student  away  from  literary  evaluations  and  into 
social  relationships.  But  in  books  of  the  sort  Miss  Seaton  has  given  us  it  is  an 
indispensable  factor  of  complete  scholarship.  It  may  well  be  that  Miss  Seaton  is 
too  much  enamoured  of  the  historical  attitude;  but  at  all  events,  her  sound  his¬ 
torical  scholarship  shows  that  she  knows  wherefore  she  speaks,  and  thus  her 
critical  opinions  have  behind  them  the  weight  of  that  authority  which  is  knowl¬ 
edge. 

Literary  historians  who  intend  to  deal  with  Anglo-Scandinavian  materials  in 
other  periods  have  before  them  two  excellent  models:  that  of  Professor  Farley, 
which  appeared  in  1903;  and  that  of  Ethel  Seaton,  which  appeared  in  1935. 

Karl  Litzenberg 

The  University  of  Michigan 

Four  Icelandic  Sagas.  Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Gwyn 
Jones.  Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press;  New  York:  American  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Foundation,  1935.  Pp.  ix-|-163. 

Of  the  four  sagas  here  included,  Thorstein  the  White’s  Saga  (J>orsteins  saga 
hvlta)  and  The  Saga  of  the  Men  of  Keelness  {Kajlnesinga  saga)  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  English.  The  other  two  have  twice  before  been  rendered  into  that 
tongue:  Hrafnkel  Freysgodi’s  Saga  (Hrafnkels  saga  freysgoZa)  by  John  Coles  in 
Summer  Traveling  in  Iceland  (London,  1882),  and  in  Origines  Islandicae  (Vol. 
II,  Oxford,  1905);  The  Weaponflrthers'  Saga  (VdpnflrZinga  saga)  by  Robert 
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Proctor  (Edinburgh,  1902),  and  by  Robert  L.  Bremner  (Proceedings  of  Royal 
Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  1917-18),  although  the  present  translator 
fails  to  make  a  mention  of  the  latter  version.  These  translations  are,  however, 
difficult  of  access,  so  that  new  English  renditions  of  the  sagas  in  question  are 
fully  justified. 

All  the  sagas  selected  have,  moreover,  much  to  recommend  them.  The  first 
three  are  family  sagas  from  Eastern  Iceland,  noteworthy  both  from  cultural- 
historical  and  literary  point  of  view,  especially  Hrafnkel  Freysgodi's  Saga, 
which  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  among  the  Ice¬ 
landic  sagas.  The  fourth  saga  represents  an  entirely  different  literary  genre,  as 
it  belongs  to  the  fictitious  sagas,  the  lygisogur;  it  is,  however,  a  vigorously  told 
and  interesting  story. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Jones  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  finding  a  suitable 
English  style  for  the  sagas.  He  has  “avoided  on  one  hand  prosiness  and  a 
latinized  vocabulary,  and  on  the  other  that  extraordinarly  ‘precious’  language 
of  the  full-blooded  school  that  itself  seems  sometimes  to  need  translation.”  He 
has  taken  a  wise  course,  and  as  a  result  his  translation  is,  generally  speaking, 
well  done,  fluent  and  idiomatic,  frequently  retaining  the  straightforwardness 
and  the  vigor  of  the  originals. 

Yet,  the  translator  has  not  altogether  freed  himself  of  the  tendency  to  use 
excessively  antiquated  language.  Such  words  as  “sackless,”  “fare”  (to  journey) 
and  “garth,”  to  list  but  a  few,  would  have  been  more  effectively  rendered  and 
more  intelligibly  (for  the  general  reader)  by  their  modern  English  equivalents. 
The  syntax  and  the  word  order  are  likewise  at  times  needlessly  un-English. 

The  translation  is  on  the  whole  very  accurate,  although  not  entirely  free 
from  errors;  but  most  of  these  are  of  minor  importance,  and  need  not  be  enu¬ 
merated  here,  as  others  reviewers  have  called  at ttention  to  them.  Professor  Hall- 
dor  Hermannsson  has  also  in  his  review  of  the  volume  (The  Anierican-Scandi- 
navian  Review,  Spring,  1936)  justly  criticized  the  translator’s  method  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  Icelandic  place-names,  for  the  most  part  translating  them  into  English, 
which  is  indeed  in  great  many  cases  a  highly  questionable  procedure. 

Mr.  Jones  has  written  an  extensive  and  excellent  introduction  to  the  col¬ 
lection.  The  chapter  on  “The  Feud  of  the  Sagas”  is  particularly  significant, 
which  is  not  surprising,  as  the  author  has  previously  published  able  studies  on 
the  settlement  of  feuds  among  the  Norseman  (cf.  his  articles  on  the  “H61m- 
ganga”  va  The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  April,  1933,  and 
The  Modern  Language  Review,  1932).  His  notes  are  also  well  written  and  useful. 
His  bibliography  is  to  be  sure  intended  for  the  layman,  but  could,  nevertheless, 
well  have  been  more  inclusive.  M.  W.  Williams:  Social  Scandinavia  in  the 
Viking  Age  (1920),  and  Sveinbjom  Johnson:  Pioneers  of  Freedom  (1930)  might, 
for  instance,  profitably  have  been  added. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  volume  is,  however,  one  of  great  merit,  reflect¬ 
ing  honor  upon  both  the  translator  and  the  publishers. 

Richard  Beck 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 
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Thraldom  in  Ancient  Iceland,  by  Carl  O.  Williams,  the  University  of  Chicago 

Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1937.  xxv+169  pp.  $2.50. 

The  author  has  divided  his  book  into  three  parts:  I.  Actual  Thraldom;  II. 
The  Transition;  III.  The  Proletariat.  The  first  part  receives,  however,  two- 
thirds  of  the  space. 

In  the  discussion  of  thraldom,  the  Eddie  Poems  are  first  considered,  and 
the  author  reminds  us  that  we  here  have  the  expression  of  poets.  Thereupon 
he  takes  up  the  Genealogical  Sagas  and  the  laws  of  ancient  Iceland,  which  give 
realistic  pictures  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Iceland  from  874,  the  time  of 
settlement,  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  the  author  treats  debt-thraldom  and  debt- 
thralls,  traces  the  process  of  liberation,  and  answers  the  question:  What  did 
the  church  do  about  thraldom? 

Under  the  third  heading,  the  Proletariat,  the  new  class  divisions  are  given. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  poor  and  the  treatment  of  them  in  famines,  and  laws 
for  the  working  people  are  cited. 

In  the  Conclusion,  the  following  development  of  slavery  in  general  is 
indicated:  “To  put  the  captive  to  work  for  the  rest  of  his  life  so  as  to  produce 
food  for  the  masters  was  a  great  improvement  over  eating  him;  greater  yet 
was  the  step  of  setting  the  captive  free  and  still  forcing  him  to  support  the 
master  class.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a  contract  system,  out  of  which  has  de¬ 
veloped  our  modern  wage  system.” 

Dr.  Williams  lists  his  primary  sources  under  A  and  B  in  the  bibliography. 
Under  C  he  mentions  a  number  of  works  dealing  with  slavery  in  Germanic 
countries  and  elsewhere  but  says  nothing  has  been  drawn  from  them.  He  does, 
however,  at  the  end  of  the  book  criticize  certain  conclusions  of  Konrad  von 
Maurer  and  Agnes  M.  Wergeland,  referred  to  under  C  in  the  Bibliography. 

Thraldom  in  Ancient  Iceland  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of 
class  rule,  and  we  welcome  the  appearance  of  this  simple  and  clear  presentation 
of  the  subject.  Some  of  the  flavor  of  old  Iceland  is  preserved  in  the  use  of  Ice¬ 
landic  terms  for  which  there  are  no  exact  English  equivalents.  Such  words  are 
explained  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  and  in  footnotes. 

Joseph  Alexis 

University  of  Nebraska 


THE  LANGUAGE  OF  SWEDISH 
BELLES-LETTRES 


In  the  article  entitled  “The  Swedish  Styles  and  their  Names” 
in  the  preceding  number  of  this  journal  the  styles  were  dis¬ 
cussed  almost  entirely  with  reference  to  their  place  in  the 
varied  circumstances  of  active  life.  In  this  treatment  was  in¬ 
cluded  the  eminent  style,  for,  aesthetic  though  this  be  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  exalted  though  its  sphere  of  employment  be,  it  has 
none  the  less  a  fundamentally  practical  function:  it  is  the  style 
appertaining  to  the  ceremoniously  festive,  the  impressively 
solemn,  the  devoutly  reverential  occasions  in  human  existence. 

Something  shall  now  be  said  of  the  use  of  language  in  pro¬ 
ductions  intended  primarily  for  aesthetic  enjoyment  and  writ¬ 
ten  largely  for  purposes  of  entertainment,  for  relaxation  during 
hours  of  leisure,  that  is,  of  the  style  situation  in  belles-lettres — 
in  novels,  short  stories,  the  prose  drama,  and  in  poetry.^ 

Poetry  is  written  in  a  mixture  of  stylistic  categories,  and, 
generally  speaking,  anything  that  is  now  used  in  any  of  the 
styles  of  the  rikssprdk  or  in  dialectical  or  sectional  Swedish,  or 
that  has  previously  been  used,  the  poet  may  have  for  the  taking 
if  he  needs  it  or  wants  it.  And  when  all  this  does  not  suffice, 
he  invents  what  he  has  to  have. 

The  language  of  poetry  has  as  its  basis  the  eminent  style,* 
but  the  poet  feels  at  liberty  to  add  to  the  treasures  of  this  by 
drawing  freely  from  anywhere  in  the  language  of  today,  namely 
from:  (1)  The  severe  style,  avoiding  its  more  extreme  character¬ 
istics,  most  of  all  its  objectiveness  and  its  excessive  use  of  foreign 

*  The  minor  categories  of  belletristic  literature  mentioned  in  the  former  ar¬ 
ticle  belong  under  the  discussion  there  only  insofar  as  they  follow  a  uniform 
style-level;  otherwise  they  pertain  to  the  present  discussion.  Yet  only  little  or 
no  attention  can  be  given  them  here  for  the  reason  that  merely  the  main  outlines 
of  the  whole  question  will  be  portrayed. 

*  Various  phases  of  the  language  of  poetry  have  been  touched  upon  in  my 
edition  of  Runeberg’s  Fanrik  Stdls  sUgner  (2  ed.,  Rock  Island,  1936),  pp.  161-3, 
and  in  many  of  the  notes.  There  it  was  stated  (p.  161)  that  the  basis  of  poetic 
language  is  “literary  prose  style”  (the  undesirability  of  using  the  word  “style” 
in  this  way  is  pointed  out  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  present  article);  there¬ 
upon  the  “elevated”  (eminent)  style  was  cited  as  one  of  the  auxiliary  sources. 
The  latter  should  have  been  given  as  the  basis,  as  is  indeed  usually  done. 
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borrowings.  (2)  The  precise  style.  (3)  The  natural  style.  (4)  The 
lax  style.  (5)  Sectional  usage.  (6)  Dialectical  usage. 

The  poet  also  at  will  employs  obsolete,  or  archaic,  features 
(pronunciation,  inflection,  syntax,  word-order,  vocabulary)  be¬ 
yond  those  used  in  the  eminent  style. 

Finally,  the  imagination  is  given  free  play  with  wide  range 
for  the  individual  creation  of  new  material  and  for  the  investing 
of  the  old  with  new  meanings,  new  shades  of  meaning,  and  spe¬ 
cial  aesthetic  values.  To  be  sure  the  eminent  style  favors  in¬ 
novations,  but  the  imaginativeness  of  the  poet  goes  far  beyond 
this.  Poetry,  furthermore,  employs  coinages  that  have  become 
traditional;  these  were  originally  products  of  some  one  poet’s 
fancy,  but  having  been  found  particularly  serviceable  in  one 
way  or  another,  they  have  been  borrowed  by  later  writers  of 
verse  and  used  again  and  again  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  they 
have  come  to  form  a  special  auxiliary  source  of  poetic  expres¬ 
sion.* 

The  poet  who  writes  a  noble  hymn  will  naturally  stay  close 
to  the  eminent  style,  yet  he  will  not  hesitate  to  reach  all  the 
way  down  into  the  lax  style  if  he  sees  there  something  that  he 
can  use  to  advantage;  but  if  the  theme  is  less  pretentious,  he 
will  hover  more  freely  about  the  spontaneous  styles,  gaining 
thus  the  effect  he  desires. 

In  any  case  he  will  take  what  he  wants  and  needs  from  any 
of  the  numerous  sources  at  his  disposal.  And  the  skilful  poet 
knows  not  alone  what  to  choose  but  also  how  to  fit  the  varied 
pieces  together  in  such  a  way  that  we  do  not  think  of  where 
they  came  from  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  effect  is  altogether 
pleasing.* 

And  now  we  come  to  belletristic  prose.®  This  is  all  too  often 

•  Divergences  from  the  word-order  of  prose  are,  besides  archaisms:  (a)  in¬ 

novations  and  traditionalisms;  (b)  variations  suggested  by  foreign  models. — In¬ 
fluence  from  usage  found  in  the  poetry  of  foreign  languages  is  also  responsiljle, 
now  and  again,  for  other  poetic  features  which  we  might  be  inclined  to  look  upon 
as  purely  individual.  , 

‘  The  language  of  poetry  has  here  been  treated  with  the  greatest  brevity. 
Only  those  phases  have  been  mentioned  which  are  important  as  a  background 
for  the  discussion  of  prose  literature  that  follows. 

*  Some  thoughts  with  reference  to  the  language  of  belletristic  prose  have 
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thought  of  merely  as  being  composed  in  the  “written  language,” 
being  thus  included  in  one  category  with  products  of  the  severe 
style,  not  to  mention  other  written  works.  But  such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  is  in  no  way  satisfying. 

Literary  prose  does,  to  be  sure,  employ  as  its  basis  the  se¬ 
vere  style.®  It  however  discards  therefrom  much  that  it  is  not 
disposed  to  make  use  of,  above  all  its  formalistic  objectiveness, 
but  also  many  other  of  the  more  outstanding  traits,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  presentation;  and  for  these  it 
substitutes  aspects  and  attitudes  of  its  own.  The  result  is  a  con¬ 
siderably  modified  severe  style;  yet  this  has  a  Protean  contour, 
assuming  for  every  author  a  new  and  individual  form. 

But  in  addition  to  the  alteration  of  its  stylistic  basis  it  has 
also  a  tendency  toward  style-mixture,  one  varying  not  a  little 
from  that  of  poetry,  though  differing  from  this  far  more  in  its 
degree  than  in  its  character.  For  aesthetic  prose  and  poetry  are 
akin;  yet  their  problems  are  in  most  respects  unlike,  and  their 
aims  are  only  in  part  the  same. 

Poetry  goes  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  eminent  style  for  two 
reasons:  on  account  of  the  exigencies  of  meter  and  rhyme  and 
for  aesthetic  purposes.  In  the  latter  case  the  effects  sought  are 
those  of  euphony  and  variation,  and  of  other  more  subtle  stylis¬ 
tic  shadings.  Belletristic  prose  does  of  course  not  need  to  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  metrical  questions,  but  it  also  is  interested  in 
aesthetic  effects — not  so  exalted  and  sublime,  it  is  true,  as  are 
those  of  most  poetry — varying  greatly  in  degree  and  kind  with 
individual  authors,  diverse  subject  matter,  different  literary 
genres,  and  unlike  schools  of  writing. 

Poetry  is  on  the  one  hand,  then,  moved  to  give  expression 
in  extraordinary  degree  to  emotions  and  delicate  colorings. 
While  its  basic  style  is  especially  well  suited  to  this  end,  it  can 


been  expressed  in  my  article  “A  Study  in  Selma  Lagerlof’s  Style”  in  Vol.  I, 
pp.  38,  £f.,  of  this  journal. 

•  Excepted  are  belletristic  prose  of  an  exalted  character,  which  employs  the 
eminent  style,  and  light  literature,  which  not  infrequently  uses  the  precise  style. 
In  the  present  article  the  terms  “belletristic,”  “aesthetic,”  “literary,”  “polite,” 
used  synon3rmously,  are  employed  in  a  restricted  sense  that  does  not  include 
these  two  categories. 
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on  the  other  hand  take  therefrom  only  those  things  which  at  any 
specific  point  fit  into  the  meter  and  the  rhyme,  and  for  this 
reason  it  has  to  reach  out  often  into  other  realms.  On  account  of 
its  untrammeled  form,  literary  prose  has  this  advantage  over 
poetry  that  it  is  able  anywhere  to  make  use  of  anything  and 
everything  that  is  available  within  the  severe  style.  It  is 
hampered  only  by  the  desire  for  euphony,  this  word  employed 
here  in  a  wide  sense,  to  include  the  avoidance  of  cacophony  and 
the  achievement  of  pleasing  sound-effects,  the  attainment  of 
artistic  variation  and  of  a  natural  rhythmic  flow.  But  such 
problems  it  can  in  most  instances  solve  adequately  without 
looking  elsewhere,  for  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  former  article, 
the  severe  style  has  on  the  whole  a  liberal  supply  of  equivalent 
ways  of  saying  a  given  thing. 

Having  therefore  within  its  basic  style  more  materials  with 
which  it  can  work,  aesthetic  prose  is  rarely  if  indeed  actually 
ever  compelled  to  borrow.  But  the  good  prose  artist  does  feel 
free  to  borrow  when  he  is  able  to  do  so  with  profit,  for  instance 
when  he  in  that  way  can  attain  a  more  smoothly  flowing  lan¬ 
guage  or  when  he  can  achieve  thereby  some  particular  effect. 

It  is  the  tendency,  then,  for  the  writer  of  literary  prose  to 
take  from  here  and  there  in  the  rich  storehouse  of  styles  and 
other  language-domains  whatever  he  may  desire,  and  to  sup¬ 
plement  therewith  his  basic  style.  And  while,  moreover,  he 
does  not  soar  to  any  such  heights  as  does  the  poet,  yet  the  au¬ 
thor  of  aesthetic  prose  often  enough  finds  occasion  to  employ 
his  imagination  with  fine  effect,  not  being  content  to  let  his 
fancy  be  constrained  within  the  narrow  confines  cirumscribed 
for  it  by  the  severe  style.  Literary  prose,  to  be  sure,  only  rarely 
ventures  to  make  use  of  definitely  obsolete  features,  and  the 
traditional  coinages  of  poetry  are  well  beyond  its  reach.  Though 
it  draws  therefrom  much  less  often,"  and  although  its  wants  are 
far  more  limited  in  scope,  its  storehouse  is  none  the  less  pretty 
much  the  same  as  that  of  poetry. 

While  covering  all  in  hll  a  fairly  wide  range,  yet  the  expres¬ 
sions  taken  over  from  the  divers  language-spheres  are  a  little 
likely  to  be  restricted  to  certain  specific  items,  varying  some¬ 
what  with  different  writers.  One  example  of  this  is  the  use  of  the 
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negative  inte  beside  (less  often,  instead  of)  icke,  ej.  We  re¬ 
peatedly  find  in  grammatical  and  lexicographical  works  the 
comment  that  some  word,  form,  or  construction  “is  colloquial, 
but  occurs  also  in  the  written  language.”  In  such  cases  it  will 
be  found  that  the  occurrence  in  the  “written  language”  is  in 
many  instances  characteristic  of  the  language  of  aesthetic  prose 
rather  than,  and  in  most  instances  much  more  than,  of  that  of 
the  severe  style;  in  other  words,  that  these  very  things  are 
among  the  more  favored  borrowings,  and  that  many  of  them  owe 
their  place  in  the  “written  language”^  just  to  the  practice  of 
polite  literature  of  stepping  outside  its  basic  style-level.  It 
follows  therefore  that  if  we  would  understand  the  language  of 
belletristic  prose,  and  if  we  would  feel  rightly  the  effect  intended 
by  the  author,  we  should  be  disposed  to  accept  many  features 
of  this  kind  as  imparting  distinctly  the  atmosphere  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  styles,  and  we  must  not  think  of  them  as  expressions  that 
have  changed  their  stylistic  coloring  in  such  a  way  that  they 
are  now  full-fledged  constituents  of  the  severe  style  as  well.* 

Many  writers  employ  the  severe  style  in  a  modified  form, 
and  sparingly  do  they  look  beyond  its  boundaries,  least  of  all 
in  dealing  with  certain  types  of  subject  matter.  But  some  au¬ 
thors  of  aesthetic  prose,  among  whom  Strindberg  is  a  notable 
example,  reach  out  more  often  into  other  realms.  Selma  Lager- 
lof  makes  relatively  free  use  of  whatever  she  can  take  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  she  is  the  most  charming  of  all  Swedish 
writers. 

In  dialog  occurring  in  narrative  prose,  and  in  the  prose 

'  Statements  of  grammarians  and  lexicographers  along  the  particular  line 
here  referred  to  almost  always  use  the  term  skriftsprdk,  which  like  our  “written 
language”  has  a  wide  meaning,  and  which  is  frequently  employed  in  a  misleading 
way.  For  a  further  comment  on  this  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to  footnote  10. 

'  The  fact  that  the  language  of  literary  prose  may  have  influenced  some 
writers  of  the  severe  style  to  adopt  certain  of  their  borrowings  in  no  way  obliter¬ 
ates,  though  it  may  somewhat  modify,  this  effect.  And  even  insofar  as  such 
expressions  have  come  fully  to  belong  also  to  the  severe  style,  they  no  less  there, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  the  former  article,  produce  something  of  the  stylistic  effect 
of  the  style  from  which  they  have  come.  That  features  of  the  popular  styles 
should  in  this  manner  gain  entry  into  the  severe  style  is  of  course  by  no  means  to 
be  regretted. 
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drama,®  we  could  expect  to  find  consistent  employment  of  one 
or  another  of  the  popular  styles,  for  Swedish  is  peculiarly  well 
fortified  to  this  end.  And  Cederschiold  says  in  his  Svenskan  som 
skriftsprdk  (2  ed.,  1902,  p.  39):  “Och  numera  fordra  vi  av  v4ra 
skadespel,  noveller  och  romaner,  att  deras  dialog  shall  giva  en 
fullt  naturtrogen  bild  av  samtal,  sidana  de  verkligen  hollas  i 
v4rt  land.”  But  one  need  not  seek  far  to  discover  that  many 
writers  have  solved  this  problem  in  their  own  way. 

The  popular  styles  are  indeed  favored  in  the  conversational 
portions  of  literary  prose,  and  often  the  desideratum  of  Ceder¬ 
schiold  is  fulfilled,  especially  in  the  case  of  certain  authors, 
kinds  of  subject  matter,  and  types  of  literature,  and  in  natural¬ 
istic  writing.  But  at  other  times,  in  the  course  of  a  reported 
conversation,  we  may  find  one  person  adopting  the  author’s 
normal  narrative  idiom,  another  using  a  more  natural  language. 
And  a  speaker  often  enough  does  not  employ  a  uniform  style- 
level  of  popular  speech,  but  one  that  is  variously  laden  with 
features  from  the  severe  style.  The  effect  is  thus  frequently  in 
no  wise  realistic,  but  what  might  be  called  that  of  an  aesthetic 
ensemble. 

In  the  drama  there  is  particular  occasion  for  the  employment 
of  colloquial  language,  and  Strindberg  often  makes  use  of  this, 
but  generally  in  a  mosaic-like  way,  in  a  mixed  pattern.  A  char¬ 
acter  may  in  one  or  more  speeches  follow  the  writer’s  regular 
literary  manner;  then,  even  when  addressing  the  same  person, 
he  may  change  to  conversational  Swedish.  And  again,  one  indi¬ 
vidual  may  employ  a  modified  severe  style,  but  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  talking  may  converse  more  naturally.  Or  there  is  per¬ 
haps  a  mixture  of  the  natural  style  with  the  author’s  usual  form 
within  one  speech  or  one  sentence. 

What  has  been  said  thus  far  may  have  left  the  impression 
that  outside  of  dialog  one  must  search  long  to  come  upon  any 
differences  between  the  language  of  belletristic  prose  and  the 

•  The  divergent  subjects  6f  dialog  in  narrative  prose  and  of  the  language- 
form  of  the  drama — subjects  that  merit  separate  treatment— are  briefly  intro¬ 
duced  in  this  and  the  two  following  paragraphs  for  the  sake  of  completeness  and 
for  the  reason  that  the  practice  followed  in  dialog  in  many  cases  shows  tenden¬ 
cies  similar  to  those  discussed  in  the  main  body  of  this  article. 
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modified  severe  style.  And  often  that  is  in  fact  the  situation  with 
reference  to  grammatical  and  lexicographical  details,  which 
have  been  the  items  mainly  involved  in  the  foregoing  discussion. 

But  even  were  a  writer  to  confine  himself  in  such  matters  to 
his  basic  style  in  its  altered  form,  the  product  would  none  the 
less  be  strikingly  dissimilar.  For  it  is  through  features  of  a 
much  more  fundamental  kind  that  the  good  literary  artist 
achieves  the  divergent  effects  that  are  most  characteristic  and 
most  enjoyable. 

And  he  does  indeed  move  in  an  element  widely  separated 
from  that  of  the  severe  style.  His  primary  concern  is  in  the 
first  place  not  to  inform  and  report,  but  to  entertain  and  inter¬ 
est,  to  depict  the  multiform  richness  of  life,  and  not  to  instruct. 
And  not  alone  his  manner  of  approach,  but  his  entire  method  of 
setting  forth  his  observations — the  whole  atmosphere — is 
distinctive. 

As  compared  with  the  severe  style,  aesthetic  prose  tends — 
to  be  sure  in  varying  degree — toward  concreteness  as  against 
abstractness,  vigor  and  effusiveness  as  against  moderation  and 
calculated  reserve,  emotion  as  against  stolidity,  colorfulness  and 
variety  as  against  monotonous  uniformity  and  regularity,  ani¬ 
mation  and  warmth  as  against  calmness  and  cool  deliberation, 
vividness  and  imagination  as  against  prosiness  and  matter-of- 
factness,  subjectiveness  as  against  objectiveness,  individuality 
as  against  conventionality,  and  the  aesthetic  as  against  the 
utilitarian. 

Herein  also  it  is  of  course  nothing  but  words  and  grammatical 
particulars  that  the  author  of  artistic  prose  has  to  work  with, 
but  just  his  attitude  toward  factors  of  the  kind  recounted  is 
what  determines  how  he  is  to  use  his  materials,  and  concep¬ 
tions  like  these  are  accordingly  at  the  very  foundation  of  his 
mode  of  stylistic  expression. 

It  is  most  of  all  along  such  and  even  more  subtle  lines  that 
the  writer  of  literary  prose  is  indebted  to  the  eminent  style  and 
particularly  to  the  spontaneous  styles.  Yet  no  small  part  of 
what  he  makes  is  the  product  of  his  own  artistic  genius. 

In  behalf  of  the  thought  embodied,  the  severe  style  through 
its  colorlessness  discourages  attention  from  the  form.  In  bel- 
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letristic  prose  the  form  is  highly  important,  and  we  feel  its 
effect  on  us,  yet  because  of  its  very  suavity  and  naturalness  we 
are  often  not  conscious  of  this. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  appraise  what  the  skilful  author  of 
aesthetic  prose  has  achieved  if  on  occasion  we  will  pause  a  bit 
in  reading  it  and  reflect:  “How  would  one  writing  in  the  severe 
style  have  formed  this  sentence,  how  would  be  have  pictured 
this  scenery  or  presented  this  situation?” 

Or  we  need  but  lay  down  the  book,  when  well  imbued  with 
its  atmosphere,  and  turn  at  once  to  a  page  or  two  of  something 
written  in  the  typical  form  of  the  severe  style:  it  will  seem 
pretty  much  as  though  we  had  suddenly  entered  into  a  different, 
into  an  all  too  prosaic,  world. 

With  the  help  of  dictionary  and  grammar  almost  anyone 
can  write  an  adequate  severe  style.  But  where  are  the  rule- 
books  from  which  the  literary  artist  has  learned  how  to  narrate 
and  how  to  describe? 

The  answer  would  be  much  the  same  for  any  language.  And 
yet,  the  Swedish  style  situation  being  what  it  is,  it  would  appear 
that  the  task  of  the  Swedish  writer  may  require  a  degree  more  of 
skill  because  he  has  an  intricate  and  diverse  material  to  work 
with;  or  it  may  indeed  be  easier  for  him  on  account  of  the  very 
abundance  of  this.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  seem  that  the 
results  which  can  be  attained  may  conceivably  be  greater  insofar 
as  this  material  offers  more  variety  and  possesses  more  delicate 
nuances. 

And  it  may  well  be  that  the  Swedish  reader  of  such  prose 
experiences  an  extra  measure  of  aesthetic  enjoyment  for  the 
reason  that,  more  than  is  the  case  with  other  languages,  it  trans¬ 
ports  him  into  a  world  of  its  own — one  that  is  widely  removed 
from  the  everyday  of  his  natural  speech,  but  at  the  same  time 
quite  unlike  the  cold  formality  of  the  book  and  newspaper  lan¬ 
guage  that  he  constantly  encounters  in  his  active  hours. 

If  one  understands  the  nature  of  poetic  language  and  has  a 
full  appreciation  of  its  manifold  effects,  some  specific  and  local¬ 
ized,  some  composite  and  aggregate,  and — slight  although  be 
the  evidences  of  relationship  in  many  productions — if  one  then 
realizes  that  kindred  effects  are  attainable  in  writing  that  is  un- 


trammeled  by  the  bonds  of  meter,  I  believe  one  will  come  nearer 
to  a  true  evaluation  of  the  language  of  Swedish  literary  prose. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  main  categories  of  belletristic 
prose  and  employing  the  word  “style”  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
has  been  used  in  these  articles,  we  are  led,  then,  to  speak  of 
Swedish  aesthetic  prose  not  as  belonging  to  a  particular  style, 
but  as  being  composed  in  the  language  of  literary  prose,  even  as 
we  are  led  to  speak  not  of  poetic  style,  but  of  the  language  of 
poetry}’^ 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  expressions  “literary  prose  style” 
and  “poetic  style”  if  it  is  understood  that  a  particular  style  in  the  narrower  sense 
is  not  meant,  and  especially  when  the  accomplishment  of  one  author  is  compared 
with  that  of  another.  The  use  of  the  terms  “literary  style”  and  “literary  lan¬ 
guage”  as  synonyms  for  “written  language”  ought  on  the  contrary  to  be  avoided, 
as  should  indeed  be  as  far  as  possible  all  reference  to  the  “written  language” 
except  for  the  rare  instances  when  one  really  has  occasion  to  include  in  one  term 
the  great  diversity  of  products  involved. 
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EGIL  SKALLAGRiMSSON’S  HEAD- 
RANSOM  (HQFUDLAUSN) 

As  so  many  of  the  Family  Sagas  of  Iceland  the  saga  of  Egil 
the  son  of  Skallagrim  starts  back  in  ‘the  old  country,’  Norway, 
with  the  hopeless  struggle  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  or 
district  chieftains  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  power  of 
Harold  Fairhair  who,  like  the  Danish  kings,  aimed  at  the  uni¬ 
fication  of  a  larger  realm  along  the  lines  of  the  Frankish  empire. 
When  old  Kveldulf,  Egil’s  grandfather,  is  summoned  to  court 
he  demurs,  pretending  the  infirmity  of  his  age;  but  is  finally 
induced — against  his  better  judgment — to  send  his  splendid 
son  Thorolf  instead.  Thorolf  soon  wins  the  king’s  favor  and 
rises  to  great  power  as  his  steward  of  the  wealth  of  Halogaland 
and  Finnmarken,  until  he  is  slandered  to  the  suspicious  king 
and  slain  by  him.  An  effort  at  reconciliation  fails  disastrously. 
Thereupon  Kvedulf  and  his  other  son,  Skallagrim,  gather  up 
their  movable  property  and  followers  and  depart  for  Iceland; 
but  not  before  exacting  ruthless  retribution. 

In  the  new  country  the  family  establishes  itself  in  its  old  in¬ 
dependence.  Two  sons  are  born  to  Skallagrim,  Thorolf,  who  in 
all  respects  takes  after  his  handsome  and  gallant  uncle,  and 
Egil,  who  is  cast  in  the  mold  of  his  troll-like  but  highly  endowed 
father  and  grandfather.'  Adventuring  abroad  and  visiting  kins¬ 
men  in  the  homeland,  the  brothers  are  fatefully  brought  into 
contact  with  the  royal  family  again,  but  neither  can  the  second 
generation  hit  it  off  well  together  in  the  long  run.  Little  by  little 
the  grudge  revives,  especially  through  the  fierce  assertiveness  of 
Egil,  until  the  deadliest  feud  flares  up.  Egil  is  outlawed  and  pro¬ 
scribed  by  Eric,  Harold’s  oldest  son  and  chief  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  Egil  counters  with  bloody  reprisals  before  fleeing  to  Iceland 
— he  finally  kills  one  of  Eric’s  sons  and  adds  insult  to  injury  by 
erecting  a  niZstqng,  a  pole  with  runic  malisons,  boding  expulsion 
from  his  kingdom  for  the  king  and  voicing  dire  threats  against 

*  For  those  not  able  to  rejid  the  saga  in  the  original,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  refer  to  the  more  detailed  description  of  the  poet’s  personality  given  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  translation  of  his  poem,  Sonatorrek,  in  this  Journal,  1936,  p.  1  f . 
The  recent  translation  by  E.  R.  Eddison  is  unfortunately  calculated  to  beget 
dislike,  rather  than  a  love,  for  Old  Norse  prose  and  poetry. 
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his  queen,  Gunnhild:  from  the  first  there  had  been  an  instinctive 
antipathy  between  this  haughty  and  masterful  woman,  ever 
jealous  of  her  husband’s  prestige,  and  the  rude,  sarcastic  warrior 
and  poet  who  seemed  ever  to  walk  with  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder. 

But  it  is  not  the  last  clash  between  these  strong  personali¬ 
ties!  Of  that  deals  the  following  memorable  episode — chapters 
fifty-nine  to  sixty-one  of  this  great  saga. 

King  Eric  had  ruled  one  year  in  Norway  after  the  death  of 
King  Harold,  his  father,  when  Hakon,  the  fosterson  of  .^thel- 
stan  (of  England),  another  son  of  Harold’s,  arrived  in  Norway 
from  England — the  same  summer  that  Egil  sailed  to  Iceland. 
Hakon  proceeded  north  to  Drontheim  and  was  acclaimed  king 
there.  Both  he  and  Eric  ruled  that  winter  in  Norway.  But  in 
spring  both  collected  their  armies,  and  Hakon  had  much  the 
bigger  force.  Then  Eric  had  no  other  choice  but  to  flee  the 
country.*  He  took  with  him  his  queen,  Gunnhild,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Lord  Arinbiorn  was  Eric’s  fosterbrother  and  had  himself 
fostered  Eric’s  children,  and  he  was  dearest  to  King  Eric  of  all 
the  chiefs  in  the  land;  the  king  had  set  him  to  rule  all  the  dis¬ 
trict  around  the  Nordfjord.*  Arinbiorn  went  with  the  king,  and 
first  they  sailed  west  to  the  Orkneys.  There  the  king  married  his 
daughter  Ragnhild  to  Earl  Arnfinn.  Then  he  sailed  with  his 
fleet  south  along  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  plundered  there, 
and  afterwards  south  to  England  and  plundered  there.  When 
.^thelstan  learned  about  this  he  gathered  an  army  against  Eric. 
But  when  they  met  they  came  to  terms  and  made  the  agree¬ 
ment  that  iEthelstan  should  give  Eric  Northumberland  to  rule, 
and  Eric  on  his  part  was  charged  to  defend  the  realm  of  iEthel- 
stan  against  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish;  for  .^Ethelstan  had  laid 
the  Scotch  under  tribute  after  the  fall  of  King  Olaf;*  but  that 
people  was  ever  ready  to  rise  against  him.  King  Eric  always 
resided  in  York. 

It  is  said  that  Gunnhild  had  a  spell  worked  to  the  effect  that 

*  This  happened  a.d.  947. 

’  In  western  Norway.  Egil  was  his  staunch  friend  and  later  also  his  kinsman. 

*  King  6laf  the  Red  of  Scotland,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Brunanburh. 
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Egil  should  not  be  able  to  abide  in  peace  in  Iceland  before  she 
should  see  him  again. 

The  summer  when  Hdkon  and  Eric  had  met  in  battle  for 
the  possession  of  Norway,  ships  were  forbidden  to  sail  from 
Norway  to  all  lands;  so  no  ships  came  to  Iceland  that  summer, 
and  no  tidings  from  Norway.  Egil  Skallagrfmsson  dwelt  on  his 
lands.  But  the  second  winter  that  he  lived  at  Borg  after  his 
father  Skallagrim’s  death,  Egil  was  out  of  sorts;  and  the  longer 
winter  wore  on,  the  worse  he  grew.  And  when  summer  came  he 
gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  make  ready  his  ship  and  depart 
that  summer.  He  hired  oarsmen  and  planned  to  sail  for  Eng¬ 
land.  There  was  a  crew  of  thirty  on  board.  His  wife  Asgerth 
stayed  behind,  this  time,  to  superintend  their  property.  Egil 
planned  to  present  himself  before  King  .^thelstan®  of  England 
and  see  if  the  king  would  keep  the  promises  he  had  made  Egil 
when  they  last  parted. 

It  took  Egil  a  long  time  to  get  ready,  and  when  he  did  set 
out  to  sea  the  wind  was  rather  contrary.  Fall  weather  set  in, 
with  stormy  winds.  They  sailed  north  of  the  Orkneys,  but  Egil 
did  not  care  to  put  in  there  because  he  feared  that  the  might  of 
King  Eric  extended  even  over  those  islands.  So  they  sailed 
south  past  Scotland,  against  hard  storm  and  stiff  head  winds. 
They  managed  to  tack  along  the  Scottish  coast  till  they  came 
to  northern  England.  Toward  the  end  of  the  day,  as  it  was 
growing  dark,  it  blew  a  hard  gale,  and  they  suddenly  saw 
breakers  seaward  and  ahead  of  them.  They  had  no  choice  but 
to  head  to  land;  which  they  did,  and  ran  ashore  under  full  sail 
and  made  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  All  the  men  were 
saved,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo,  but  the  ship  was 
dashed  to  pieces. 

When  they  met  people  to  speak  to  they  learned  what  seemed 
to  Egil  most  dangerous  news,  namely  that  King  Eric  and  Queen 
Gunnhild  were  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  that  Eric  was 
set  as  governor  to  rule  that  land,  and  that  he  resided  not  far 
from  there,  in  the  city  of  York.  Also,  that  Lord  Arinbiorn  was 
with  the  king  and  in  great  favor  with  him. 

*  As  a  fact,  /Ethelstan  had  died  already  in  939,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  brothers,  first  by  Eadmund  and,  after  his  death,  by  /Ethelred  (946). 
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When  Egil  had  assured  himself  that  these  tidings  were  true 
he  considered  what  course  to  take.  He  concluded  that  his 
chances  to  escape  were  slight,  should  he  try  to  hide  and  in  dis¬ 
guise  flee  such  a  long  way  as  would  be  necessary  before  getting 
away  from  the  power  of  King  Eric.  He  would  be  easily  recog¬ 
nizable  by  all  who  saw  him;  and  to  be  taken  in  flight  seemed  dis¬ 
honorable  to  him.  So  he  made  a  bold  resolve  and  decides  on  this: 
he  gets  himself  a  horse  that  very  night  and  straightway  rides  to 
the  castle. 

He  arrived  there  toward  evening  (of  the  next  day)  and  at 
once  entered  the  city.  He  wore  a  hood  coming  far  down  over  his 
helmet  and  was  fully  armed.  He  asked  which  house  in  the  town 
was  Arinbiorn’s,  and  he  was  told.  He  rode  there  and  when  he 
arrived  at  the  house  he  dismounted.  A  man  whom  he  met  out¬ 
side  told  him  that  Arinbiorn  was  sitting  at  his  meal. 

Egil  said:  “I  would,  my  good  man,  that  you  go  in  the  house 
and  ask  Arinbiorn  whether  he  would  rather  speak  inside  or  out¬ 
side  with  Egil  Skallagrimsson.” 

The  man  says:  “It  is  a  small  matter,  to  do  that  errand  for 
you.” 

He  goes  into  the  house  and  shouts:  “A  man  is  standing  with¬ 
out,  big  as  a  troll,  and  he  bade  me  go  in  and  ask  whether  you 
would  rather  speak  inside  or  outside  with  Egil  Skallagrimsson.” 

Arinbiorn  says:  “Go  and  ask  him  to  wait  outside,  and  say 
he  will  not  have  to  wait  long.” 

He  did  as  he  was  told  and  delivered  his  message.  Arinbiorn 
had  the  tables  removed,  then  he  went  out,  and  all  his  men 
with  him;  and  when  he  met  Egil  he  greeted  him  and  asked  him 
why  he  had  come  there. 

Egil  explained  to  him  briefly  about  his  journey — “and  now 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  if  you  wish  to  help  me.” 

“Have  you  encountered  any  men  in  the  town,”  asked  Arin¬ 
biorn,  “who  may  have  recognized  you,  before  you  came  to  this 
house?”® 

“Not  any,”  said  Egil. 

•  Obviously,  the  reason  for  this  question  is  Arinbiom’s  desire  to  forestall  the 
king’s  decision  about  Egil. 
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“Then  let  all  men  take  along  their  weapons,”  said  Arinbiorn. 

They  did  so,  and  when  they  and  all  of  Arinbiorn’s  house- 
carls^  were  armed  they  went  to  the  king’s  establishment.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  hall,  Arinbiorn  knocked  at  the  gate,  saying 
who  was  there,  and  the  door-keepers  immediately  opened.  The 
king  was  sitting  at  table.  Arinbiorn  ordered  twelve  men  to 
enter  with  him — ten  men  besides  Egil:  “Now,  Egil,  you  are  to 
give  yourself  up  to  King  Eric  and  fall  at  his  feet,  but  I  shall 
plead  for  you.” 

Thereupon  they  entered.  Arinbiorn  approached  the  king 
and  greeted  him.  The  king  received  him  well  and  asked  him 
what  brought  him  there. 

Arinbiorn  said:*  “I  come  here  with  a  man  who  has  come  a 
long  way  to  see  you  and  make  peace  with  you.  It  is  a  great 
honor  for  you,  my  lord,  that  your  enemies  come  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord  from  other  lands  because  they  feel  they  cannot  bear  your 
wrath  even  though  you  be  far.  Now  I  pray  you  to  be  generous 
to  this  man  and  let  him  make  a  good  peace  with  you;  seeing 
that  he  has  honored  you  so  much,  as  you  may  see,  and  has  fared 
over  many  a  sea  and  faced  much  hardship,  far  from  his  home. 
He  was  under  no  constraint  to  make  this  journey  except  through 
his  own  good  will  to  you.” 

Then  the  king  looked  about  him  and  saw  above  the  heads  of 
the  other  men  where  Egil  stood,  and  he  glared  at  him  and  said: 
“Why  are  you  so  bold,  Egil,  as  to  dare  to  come  into  my  presence? 
Seeing  that  but  recently  you  left  me  in  such  fashion  as  not  to 
expect  any  mercy  from  me.” 

Then  Egil  went  up  to  the  table  and  fell  on  his  knees  before 
the  king  and  spoke  this  verse:® 

^  Retainers. 

*  One  will,  of  course,  note  the  ambiguity  of  this  adroit  speech. 

•  An  example  of  the  complicated  drdUkvcttt  (‘court-metre’),  the  favorite 
stanza  of  Skaldic  poetry.  Essentially,  it  consists  of  eight  three-stressed  half-lines 
of  six  syllables  each;  and  each  half-line  has  internal  rime  (or  rather,  assonance) 
and  also  alliterates  with  the  next  following  half-line.  Thus  (lines  5-6) : 

I  I  I 

nh  hefr  sfske//ir  sjo/fan 

I  I  I 

snarh  qU  Haralds  d/tar 

where  \  marks  accent,  heavy  print  alliteration,  italics  assonance. 
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On  Haki’s-steed*®  have  I 
come  hither  in  rough  weather, 
to  call  on  and  in  his  hall  see, 
the  king  who  rules  England: 
hath  the  hardy  warrior 
now  once  more  encountered 
the  highborn  great  scion 
of  Harold,  much  daring. 

King  Eric  said:  “No  need  that  I  reckon  up  the  things  you 
have  done  to  me;  they  are  so  many  and  so  great  that  any 
single  one  is  sufficient  cause  for  you  not  to  escape  from  here 
alive.  You  need  not  indulge  any  hopes,  for  you  shall  surely  die 
here.  You  might  have  known  before  that  you  could  not  make 
peace  with  me  under  any  condition.” 

Then  Egil  spoke  this  verse 

Gunnhild  said:  “Why  not  kill  Egil  at  once?  Or  do  you  not 
remember,  my  king,  what  Egil  has  done  to  us — killed  your 
friends  and  kinsmen  and,  on  top  of  it  all,  your  own  son,  and  de¬ 
famed  you  yourself — has  anyone  ever  heard  the  like  being  done 
to  a  king?” 

Arinbiorn  said:  “If  Egil  has  spoken  ill  of  the  king  he  may 
make  that  good  with  a  song  of  praise  such  as  will  live  forever.” 

Gunnhild  said:  “We  do  not  care  to  hear  his  praise.  Have 
Egil  led  out,  my  king,  and  beheaded,  I  will  not  listen  to  him  nor 
do  I  care  to  see  him.” 

Then  said  Arinbiorn:  “The  king  will  not  let  himself  be  egged 
on  to  all  the  dastardly  deeds  you  wish  him  to  do — he  will  not 
have  Egil  killed  to-night,  because  “slaying  at  night  is  as  good 
as  murder.”** 

The  king  says:  “It  shall  be,  Arinbiorn,  as  you  wish  it,  that 
Egil  shall  have  his  life  for  tonight.  Take  him  home  with  you 
and  bring  him  back  to  me  in  the  morning.” 

Arinbiorn  thanked  the  king  for  his  words:  “I  am  in  hopes, 
my  lord,  that  the  case  of  Egil  will  undergo  a  turn  to  the  better 

*®  Haki  is  a  typical  Viking  name;  his  ‘steed,’  hence,  a  ship.  (The  kenning  of 
the  original  is  conjecturally  translated.) 

“  Which,  unfortunately,  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  original,  ndttvig  eru  mordvig  (nightkillings  are  murders),  a  pro¬ 
verbial  saying. 
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from  now  on.  But  though  Egil  may  have  done  you  great  harm, 
yet  please  to  consider  that  he  has  suffered  great  loss  at  the 
hands  of  you  and  your  kinsmen.  King  Harold,  your  father,  had 
that  excellent  men  Thorolf,  his  uncle,  put  to  death  because  of 
the  slander  of  evil  men  although  he  was  innocent.  But  you,  sir 
King,  violated  the  law  in  favor  of  Bergonund,  and  against  Egil;** 
and  on  top  of  that,  you  and  the  queen  sought  Egil’s  life  and 
killed  some  of  his  men,  and  robbed  him  of  all  his  property  be¬ 
sides.  Still  further,  you  declared  him  outlaw  and  drove  him  out 
of  the  land.  But  Egil  is  not  a  man  to  trifle  with.  Again,  in  every 
suit  one  should  consider  the  merits  of  the  case.  And  now  I  shall 
take  Egil  home  with  me  for  the  night,”  said  Arinbiorn. 

And  so  he  did;  and  when  they  had  arrived  at  Arinbiorn’s 
establishment  they  went  into  a  small  loft,  there  to  consider 
what  course  to  take. 

Then  Arinbiorn  said:  “Most  violent  was  the  wrath  of  the 
king  but  now;  however,  toward  the  end  he  seemed  to  calm  him¬ 
self.  So  now  fate  will  decide  the  outcome.  I  know  that  Gunnhild 
will  do  her  best  to  destroy  you.  Now  I  am  going  to  give  you  this 
advice,  to  stay  awake  this  night  and  compose  a  poem  in  praise 
of  King  Eric.  It  would  be  best,  I  should  think,  if  you  made  it  a 
drdpa}*  of  twenty  stanzas,  so  that  you  could  recite  it  tomori-ow 
when  we  go  before  the  king.  Thus  did  Bragi,  a  kinsman  of  mine, 
when  he  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  King  Biorn  of  Sweden.  In 
one  night  he  composed  a  drdpa  of  twenty  stanzas  in  praise  of 
him,  and  so  redeemed  his  life.  Maybe  that  fortune  will  smile 
upon  us,  and  that  this  may  help  you  to  make  your  peace  with 
the  king.” 

Egil  said:  “Try  it  I  shall,  to  follow  your  advice;  though  I 
had  not  thought  to  compose  a  poem  in  praise  of  Eric.” 

Arinbiorn  bade  him  try.  Then  he  rejoined  his  men,  and  they 
sat  drinking  till  midnight.  Then  Arinbiorn  and  his  company 
went  to  their  night  quarters;  but  before  undressing  he  went  up 
to  the  loft  where  Egil  was,  and  asked  how  the  poem  was  progress¬ 
ing.  Egil  said  that  he  had  done  nothing — “a  swallow  has  been 

*’  Egil  had  exerted  the  law  to  recover  from  Bergonund  his  wife’s  inheritance, 
but  was  thwarted  by  Gunnhild’s  intervention. 

**  For  an  explanation  of  this  term,  see  note  16. 
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sitting  here  by  the  window  and  twittering  all  night  so  that  I 
have  had  no  peace  at  all.” 

Thereupon  Arinbiorn  left  him  and  went  out  of  the  door  by 
which  one  entered  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  and  sat  down 
by  the  loft  window  on  which  the  bird  had  perched  before.  He 
saw  some  apparition*®  leave  the  house  the  other  way.  Arinbiorn 
sat  by  the  window  all  night  till  it  became  light.  But  after  Arin¬ 
biorn  had  come  there,  Egil  composed  the  whole  drdpa  and  fast¬ 
ened  it  in  his  mind  so  that  he  could  recite  it  in  the  morning  when 
he  met  Arinbiorn.  They  watched  their  time  when  it  would  be 
proper  to  go  before  the  king. 

King  Eric  went  to  table  at  his  accustomed  time,  and  with 
him  a  great  number  of  followers.  And  when  Arinbiorn  had 
been  informed  of  this  he  went  with  all  his  company  in  full 
armor  up  to  the  king’s  hall  where  he  sat  at  table.  Arinbiorn 
asked  permission  to  enter  the  hall,  and  that  was  granted  to 
him.  He  and  Egil  went  in  with  half  of  the  company — the  other 
half  waited  outside.  Arinbiorn  greeted  the  king,  and  the  king 
replied  to  him  graciously.  Arinbiorn  said:  “Egil  is  here — he 
made  no  attempt  to  escape  during  the  night.  We  would  know 
now,  sir  King,  what  is  to  be  his  fate;  and  I  expect  a  favorable 
decision  from  you.  For  at  all  times  I  have  striven  with  all  my 
might,  as  indeed  was  befitting,  to  do  for  you  and  to  speak  for 
you  in  such  fashion  as  might  benefit  you.  Also,  I  have  left  be¬ 
hind  all  the  property  and  kinsmen  and  friends  that  I  had  in 
Norway,  in  order  to  follow  you ;  whereas  all  your  other  vassals 
forsook  you.  And  it  was  only  proper  that  I  did  so  because  you 
have  bestowed  many  and  great  favors  on  me.” 

Then  Gunnhild  said:  “Do  stop,  Arinbiorn,  nor  talk  so  long 
'  about  this.  It  is  true  that  King  Eric  is  much  indebted  to  you; 
'  but  then,  he  has  rewarded  you  to  the  full  for  it.  You  are  under 
much  greater  obligation  to  King  Eric  than  to  Egil.  You  can’t 
possibly  expect  that  Egil  will  get  off  without  punishment,  once 
he  is  here  in  the  power  of  King  Eric,  considering  all  that  he  has 
done  to  us.” 

Then  Arinbiorn  said:  “If  you,  sir  King,  and  you.  Queen 

The  apparition  is,  of  course,  that  of  Queen  Gunnhild  who  had  changed 
herself  into  a  swallow. 
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Gunnhild,  have  decided  once  for  all  that  Egil  is  not  to  be 
given  quarter,  then  it  would  be  generous  in  you,  at  least  to 
give  him  respite  and  leave  for  the  space  of  a  week,  so  that  he 
may  make  good  his  escape;  seeing  that  he  came  here  of  his  own 
accord,  expecting  a  peaceful  reception  from  you.  Let  then  your 
dealings  be  as  they  may,  thereafter,” 

Gunnhild  said:  “I  see  from  your  speech,  Arinbiorn,  that  you 
are  thinking  more  of  Egil  than  of  King  Eric.  If  Egil  be  allowed 
to  ride  away  in  peace  from  here  for  a  week’s  time,  he  will  be  at 
King  iEthelstan’s  court,  by  then.  But  King  Eric  may  now  see 
clearly  that  all  kings  are  his  superiors  in  might  at  present; 
whereas  but  a  short  while  ago  it  would  have  seemed  unlikely 
that  Eric  did  not  possess  the  will  and  the  power  to  revenge  him¬ 
self  on  any  man  such  as  Egil.” 

Arinbiorn  said:  “No  one  is  likely  to  call  Eric  more  powerful 
even  though  he  kill  some  yeoman’s  son  from  overseas  who  has 
put  himself  in  his  power.  But  if  he  does  want  to  acquire  fame 
from  this  business,  then  I  shall  help  him  to  make  these  doings 
fairly  worth  while  relating;  because  Egil  and  I  shall  now  stand 
by  each  other  in  such  fashion  that  you  shall  have  to  fight  both 
of  us  at  the  same  time.  And  then,  sir  King,  you  will  buy  Egil’s 
life  dearly,  in  that  we  shall  all  be  slain,  I  and  my  followers.  An 
other  reward  might  I  have  expected  from  you  than  that  you 
could  wish  to  fell  me  to  the  ground,  rather  than  grant  me  the 
life  of  one  man,  as  I  am  asking.” 

Then  the  king  said:  “Exceeding  zeal  you  display,  Arinbiorn 
in  championing  Egil.  I  shall  be  slow  to  do  you  harm,  if  the  choice 
depends  on  your  preferring  to  die  rather  than  have  him  slain. 
But  more  than  enough  grievances  I  have  against  Egil,  whatever 
I  choose  to  do  with  him.” 

And  when  the  king  had  spoken  thus,  Egil  advanced  toward 
him  and  began  to  recite  his  poem  with  a  loud  voice,  and  got  a 
hearing  immediately,*® 

'*  The  poem,  called  by  the  author  himself  his  Head-Ransom,  is  in  a  metre 
probably  of  his  own  invention,  and  remarkable  as  being  the  first  example  in  the 
North  (barring  one  stanza  attributed  to  his  father,  Skallagrfm)  of  end-rimed 
verse.  It  is  a  regular  fornyrdislag  (‘Old  Lore  Metre’),  the  measure  most  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  Eddie  poems,  whose  half-lines  not  only  alliterate,  but  rime 
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1.  I  sailed  to  the  West, 
and  of  Othin’s  breast 
bear  I  the  sea — ” 
thus  is’t  with  me. 

I  put  out  to  float, 
at  ice-break,  my  boat 
freighted  with  load 
of  lofty  ode.'* 

exactly,  with  each  other.  Moreover,  the  long-lines  are  held  together  mutually 
for  the  most  part,  either  by  exact  rime  or  by  assonance.  Thus  (stanza  3); 
Bygg,  visi,  at 
vel  sOmir  pat, 
hvf  ek  pylja  fet, 
ef  ek  pQgn  of  get; 
jlestr  matSr  of  frd, 
hvat  fylkir  vd, 
en  V idrir  sd, 
kvar  valr  of  Id. 

The  poem  is  a  drdpa;  which  is  the  technical  name  for  a  longer  eulogistic  poem 
with  a  kind  of  refrain  (stef) — here  printed  in  italics — which  divides  it  into  a 
beginning  (1-5),  a  middle  (6-15),  and  an  end  (16-20);  though  the  contents  of 
the  ptoem  do  not  quite  conform  to  this  structure. 

Considering  the  virtuosity  exhibited  in  this  metrical  tour  de  force,  some 
scholars  have  doubted  whether  the  poem  was,  indeed,  the  work  of  a  single  night, 
and  have  resorted  to  hypotheses  such  as  that  it  was  composed  at  leisure  in 
Iceland,  whether  for  Eric  or  .lEthelstan,  and  adapted  to  the  occasion  by  certain 
inconsiderable  changes.  However,  the  art  of  improvising  flourished  in  the  old 
North;  so  that  other  scholars  point  to  similar  feats — as  does  the  author  of  the 
saga !  Still  others  consider  the  paucity  in  real  contents  proof  of  the  stress  under 
which  the  poem  was  wrought;  while  some  others  see  in  this  very  feature  of 
jingling  emptiness — does  not  Egil  himself  sullenly  admit  that  he  ‘had  not 
thought  to  compose  a  poem  in  praise  of  Eric?’ — ,  in  its  very  lack  of  concreteness, 
a  well-considered  secret  irony  which  may,  we  think,  be  detected  also  in  certain 
passages  and  expressions.  Certainly,  Egil  does  his  best  to  ring  all  the  possible 
changes  on  the  only  undoubted  good  f>oints  in  Eric — his  bravery  and  his  gener¬ 
osity.  Moreover,  he  had  not  personally  been  witness  of  any  of  Eric’s  exploits. 

The  ‘sea-of-Othin’s-breast’  is  the  mead  of  Scaldic  poetry;  i.e.,  here,  the 
poem.  Othin  had  stolen  from  the  giants,  and  swallowed  the  mead  which  con¬ 
ferred  the  gift  of  poetry. 

**  The  poem  is  its  chief  freight;  which,  if  taken  at  its  face  value,  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  Egil  had  composed  it  before  sailing.  However,  whether  true  or  not, 
it  certainly  was  wisest  to  keep  up  Arinbiorn’s  clever  fiction  that  Egil  came  of 
his  own  accord,  prepared  with  the  ode.  There  is  a  fascinating  ambiguity  in  this 
and  other  lines  and  words — as  in  the  very  next  following. 
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2.  At  the  king’s  behest 
I  came,  as  guest,*' 
bearing  Othin’s  lore 
to  England’s  shore. 

A  song  in  praise 

of  the  prince  I  raise, 
and  him  now  pray 
to  hear  my  lay. 

3.  Give,  thane,  good  heed 
how  that  I  read 

of  the  sea-king’s  deed : 
but  I  silence  need." 

Know  folk,  I  ween, 
how  fought  the  keen; 
but  Fiolnir'*’s  seen 
where  fight  has  been. 

4.  Was  lifted  sword 
’gainst  linden-board" 
around  the  lord 

as  rushed  he  for’rd. 

Was  heard  the  roar 
of  raging  war 
as  flowed  wound-gore 
on  far-away  shore. 

5.  Did  the  shower  of  darts 
strike  shield-ramparts 
of  the  prince’s  array 

as  he  plunged  in  the  fray; 
when  on  the  sands 
of  surf-beaten  strands, 
brimming  with  blood, 
the  battle  stood. 

6.  Did  many  a  one  sink 
by  the  sea’s  low  brink. 

Great  honor  him  gat 
Eric  by  that. 

*•  In  the  original,  and  according  to  the  MS.  reading  chosen,  the  first  line 
may  mean  (1)  as  above;  (2)  I  invited  myself  to  the  prince;  (3)  I  offered  the  prince 
the  cargo  (i.e.,  the  poem).  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  bona  fide  guest  was  en¬ 
titled  to  the  protection  of  his  host! 

-®  The  repeated  requests  for  a  hearing  excellently  fit  the  tense  situation. 

"  One  of  Othin’s  many  names. 

"  The  shield. 
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7.  I  shall  be  unsparing 

to  speak  of  his  daring — 
we  find  still  more 
of  his  feats  of  war. 

From  many  a  wound 
blood  welled  on  the  ground, 
as  in  battle’s  clash 
the  brands  did  crash. 

8.  Slammed  halberds  dire 
'gainst  helmet-fire,*’ 
bit  winged  arrow 

into  warriors’  marrow; 
before  steel  ice-cold, 
so  I’ve  told, 
fell  Othin’s-trees” 
in  weapon-breeze. 

9.  Rang  arms  ’against  mail 
in  the  arrows’-hail — 
great  honor  him  gat 
Eric  by  that. 

10.  Smote  the  ruler  with  might. 

Did  ravens”  alight. 

Darts  hit  their  prey 
’mong  hosts  that  were  fey. 

Fed  the  Scotsmen’s-bane” 
scavengers  on  slain, 
and  ill  Hel’s  feet 
trod  the  eagles ’-meat.” 

11.  Flew  the  battle-crane” 
o’er  the  bodies  of  slain; 
of  blood  drank  its  fill 
the  fight-gull’s”  bill; 
rends  the  wolf  men’s  limbs 

”  Kenning  for  the  sword,  as  striking  sparks  on  the  helmets. 

”  The  host  which  is  felled  in  battle  (which  is  also  called  the  ‘breeze’-  or 
‘storm-of -weapons’;  cf.  the  ‘hail-of-arrows’). 

”  Ravens,  eagles,  wolves  are  the  scavengers  of  the  battle  field  and,  hence, 
symbols  of  slaughter. 

”  Eric. 

”  Hel,  goddess  of  death,  walks  over  the  slain;  or  else,  provides  the  eagles 
with  their  food. 

”  The  eagle. 
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while  the  wound-stream”  brims 
on  the  reddened  cheek 
of  the  raven’s  beak. 

12.  Brought  their  fast  to  an  end 
the  greedy-ones’-friend*® 
when  them  corpses  gave 

the  king,  by  the  wave. 

13.  Waked  the  battle-maids 
the  maker-of-raids” — 
darts  he  hurled,  grim, 

’gainst  the  dragon-ships’-rim.” 
spear-blades  did  clang, 

and  blow-strings  sang 
with  a  sharp  twang; — 
sea-targes  rang. 

14.  Bit  the  plumed  shot, 
was  peace  forgot. 

Not  feared  for  his  life 
the  leader-in-strife; 
the  hero  did  hear 

the  whine  of  the  spear, — 
twanged  the  bow  of  yew 
as  his  brand  he  drew. 

15.  His  yew-bow  he  bent, 
the  arrow  he  sent — 
to  wolves  corpses  gave 
the  king,  by  the  wave. 

16.  Still  further,  again, 

I  set  forth  to  men 
the  hero’s  way — 
must  I  hasten  my  lay: 
the  fire-of-the-river** 
pours  forth  this  giver, 


”  The  blood. 

”  The  prince,  as  the  benefactor  of  the  ‘greedy-ones,’  i.e.,  the  wolves. 

**  The  prince.  As  in  the  original,  the  grammatical  subject  is  left  uncertain; 
though  it  is  more  likely  that  he  ‘wakes  the  valkyries,’  i.e.,  starts  the  battle. 

”  I.e.,  the  shields,  as  forming  the  bulwark  of  the  dragon-ships. 

*>  Kenning  for  ‘gold.’  The  hoard  of  the  Niflungs  was  sunk  in  the  Rhine  and 
now  shines  like  fire  under  the  waves. 
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but  holds  on  to  his  lands 
with  iron  hands.** 

17.  The  folkwarder  offers 

the  wealth  of  his  coffers, — 
would  greatly  grudge 
his  gold  not  to  budge; 
the  breaker-of-rings** 
his  boon  forth  flings 
and  with  Fr6thi’s-flour** 
his  friends  doth  shower. 

18.  Throws  on  the  field 

from  his  fore-arm,  the  shield 
he  who  battle  abets’* 
and  his  bounty  forgets; 
waxeth  the  fame 
of  Eric’s  name, 
as  none  may  gainsay, 
in  Norroway. 

19.  May  the  hero  heed 
how  I  held  up  his  deed: 
was  silence  given 

so  my  song  has  thriven. 

Now  have  I  stirred 
with  heartfelt  word 
Allfather’s-gift,” 

Eric  to  uplift. 

20.  My  praise  I  outpoured 
to  the  prince,  my  lord, 
out  of  chest-hoard;’* 

’*  The  translation  is  doubtful  but  accords  well  with  the  ironic  flavor  of  other 
lines:  Eric  held  on  to  his  own  lands  with  none  too  firm  a  hand. 

”  Kenning  for  the  prince,  who  conventionally  breaks  bis  arm  rings  to  reward 
his  followers. 

’•  Kenning  for  ‘gold’:  according  to  the  legend  (cf.  the  Eddie  Qua^n  Song), 
King  Fr6thi  had  two  captive  giant  maidens  grind  out  gold  for  him  from  a  magic 
mill. 

•*  Here,  (lossibly,  to  reward  a  follower  with  it.  To  be  sure,  great  warriors 
were  known  to  discard  their  shields  in  order  to  hew  with  both  hands. 

”  I.e.,  the  mead  of  the  Suttungs,  poetry.  The  poet  ‘stirs  it  up’  to  praise  the 
king. 

’*  I.e.,  the  mind.  The  original  has,  literally,  the  ‘container  of  laughter’; 
whether  now  that  means  simply  ‘breast’  or  ironically  reveals  the  poet’s  mind  in 
which  he  ridicules  the  king. 


nor  was  I  ignored. 

Had  I  words  at  my  call 
and  craft,  to  enthral: 
was  I  heard  by  all 
the  heroes  in  hall. 

King  Eric  sat  bolt  upright  while  Egil  recited  his  poem,  glar¬ 
ing  at  him;  and  when  he  had  finished,  the  king  spoke;  “Most 
excellently  this  poem  has  been  recited.'*®  And  now,  Arinbiorn, 
have  I  thought  over  our  business  with  Egil  and  what  is  to  be 
done  about  it.  You  have  supported  his  cause  with  great  zeal, 
going  so  far  as  to  bid  me  defiance.  I  shall  now,  for  your  sake,  do 
what  you  have  asked  me  to,  and  let  off  Egil  unscathed  and  un¬ 
harmed.  But  you,  Egil,  once  you  have  got  away  from  my  power 
and  out  of  this  hall,  be  sure  you  take  care  never  to  come  before 
my  eyes  again  nor  those  of  my  sons,  nor  ever  get  into  my  way 
or  that  of  my  followers;  but  this  time  I  shall  give  you  your  life. 
And  because  you  yourself  have  put  yourself  in  my  power  I  shall 
not  demean  myself  by  an  act  of  treachery.  But  that  I  want  you 
to  know,  that  this  is  no  peace  with  me  nor  my  sons  nor  any  of 
my  kinsmen  who  may  wish  to  avenge  themselves.” 

Then  Egil  spoke  this  stanza:** 

Not  loathe  I, 
though  loathly  it  be, 
my  head  t’owe 
to  the  hero  king: 
who  be  he 
who  had,  ever, 
greater  gift 

from  gladsome  prince? 

Arinbiorn  thanked  the  king  with  fair  words  for  the  honor 
and  the  friendship  which  the  king  had  shown  him.  Then  Arin¬ 
biorn  and  Egil  went  back  to  Arinbiorn’s  establishment,  and 
Arinbiorn  had  horses  made  ready  for  his  followers.  He  rode  off 
with  Egil,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  men  in  full  armor  with 

Note  that  the  king,  suspicious  perhaps  of  hidden  meanings,  praises  not 
the  poem  but  the  manner  of  its  recital. 

“  It  is  in  the,  fairly  common,  measure  called  kvipuhdttr;  which  is  a  kind  of 
fornyrtSislag  in  which  the  odd  verses  have,  in  effect,  three,  and  the  even  verses 
four,  syllables. 
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him.  Arinbiorn  rode  with  this  company  till  they  arrived  at  King 
iEthelstan’s  court.  They  were  well  received  there.  King  .^Dthel- 
stan  invited  Egil  to  stay  with  him  and  asked  him  how  he  had 
come  out  of  it  with  King  Eric. 

Then  Egil  spoke  this  stanza 

Free  leave  from  the  evil 
Eric  had  I  Egil, 
thanks  to  kinsman’s  courage, 
to  keep  my  eyes  swart-browed : 
on  sheer  shoulder  hold  I 
unshaken,  still  untaken, 
my  head  high,  unreddened 
by  haughty  thane  doughty. 

But  when  Arinbiorn  and  Egil  parted,  Egil  gave  Arinbiorn 
the  two  golden  rings  which  Athelstan  had  given  him,  each  one 
of  eight  ounces  weight;  but  Arinbiorn  gave  Egil  the  sword 
Dragvandil.  This  had  been  given  to  Arinbiorn  by  Thorolf  Skal- 
lagrimsson.  Skallagrfm  in  his  turn  had  received  it  from  his 
brother,  Thorolf,  who  had  it  from  Grim  Lothinkinn,  the  son  of 
Ketil  Haeng.  It  had  been  the  property  of  Ketil  Haeng,  and  used 
in  single  combats  by  him,  and  was  an  incomparably  sharp 
sword.  The  two  parted  with  tokens  of  the  closest  friendship,  and 
Arinbiorn  returned  to  York  and  rejoined  King  Eric.  Egil’s  com¬ 
panions  and  the  crew  of  his  ship  remained  there  in  peace  and, 
with  the  help  of  Arinbiorn,  sold  the  cargo.  But  as  the  winter 
wore  on  they  removed  south  to  England  and  rejoined  Egil. 

L.  M.  Hollander 

U niversity  of  T exas 

“  In  drdtlkvcett  measure. 


AESTHETICS  OF  THE  MODERN  AWAKENING 
IN  SCANDINAVIA:  IBSEN 
AND  STRINDBERG 

The  full  study  of  any  awakening  requires  an  investigation 
also  of  the  preceding  sleep,  with  special  inquiry  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  phenomena  which  characterize  the  resumption  of 
conscious  functioning.  The  modern  cultural  awakening,  in  es¬ 
sence  a  revolutionary  movement  involving  the  recognition  and 
understanding  of  social  realities,  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
countless  students  and  been  expounded  in  myriad  volumes. 
The  Scandinavian  phase  of  that  awakening  was  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  scope.  To  canvass  its  aesthetics  is  to  survey  a 
considerable  sector  of  the  art  theory  of  the  western  world  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  half  century.  We  have  not  the  temerity  to  under¬ 
take  here  a  task  of  such  proportions,  but  shall  endeavor  only  to 
delimit  and  clarify  certain  foundational  contributions  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance  in  that  aesthetics. 

Under  present  limitations,  our  objective  seems  likely  to  be 
best  served  by  focussing  attention  upon  the  two  masters:  Ibsen 
and  Strindberg.  Both  have  already  been  studied  at  great  length, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  evaluation  of  their  artistry  and  of  its  place 
in  the  Awakening  remains  still  far  from  adequate.  That  the 
same  is  to  some  degree  true  of  Georg  Brandes  and  others,  whose 
works  were  a  powerful  stimulus  for  change  in  the  literary  aes¬ 
thetics  of  the  northland,  we  recognize;  but  mere  acknowledg¬ 
ment  is  all  we  can  here  accord  them  if  our  effort  is  to  be  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  listing  of  names. 

As  the  title  of  this  paper  indicates,  we  are  concerned  not 
simply  with  the  Awakening  per  se,  but  more  especially  with 
its  aesthetics.  We  are  much  interested  in  the  views  of  art 
expressed  in  letters  and  criticism,  but  far  more  so  in  those  in¬ 
corporated  in  literary  works.  Ibsen,  trained  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  Scribean  play,  awakened  to  find  living  situations;  that  is, 
situations  in  observed  rather  than  imagined  existence.^  Strind- 

*  On  his  use  of  observed  realities,  see  “Letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen,”  tr.  J.  N. 
Laurvik  and  Mary  Morison.  New  York:  Fox,  DufBeld  &  Co.,  1905,  pp.  198-200 
and  247-253. 


berg,  struggling  for  significant  expression,  sought  the  psyche 
itself  in  aesthetic  form. 

Among  the  well-informed,  the  inauguration  of  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  Awakening  is  usually  credited  to  Ibsen.  Students  every¬ 
where  know  him  as  a  world  figure  who  left  an  indelible  mark 
upon  the  history  of  literature.  Every  lecturer  upon  the  modern 
period  seems  sometime  or  other  to  have  declared  that  in  his  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  subject  matter,  plot  construction,  and  dramatis 
personae,  Ibsen  marked  a  monumental  turning  point  in  the 
drama.  Such  generalizations,  however,  fail  to  explain  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Ibsenian  aesthetics.  They  obscure  rather  than  illuminate 
his  actual  contribution.  Their  failure  derives  largely  from  too 
close  an  identification  of  the  turning  point  in  the  drama  with 
the  dramaturgical  novelties  which  appeared  in  A  Doll’s  House, 
in  1879.*  Such  identification  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that 
his  creative  genius  had  already  given  us  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt; 
that  he  was  already  in  revolt,  already  a  rebel  against  stagnating 
institutions,  limning  the  realities  of  social  experience.  The 
change  of  the  late  seventies  was  merely  this:  that  an  awakened 
consciousness  now  enabled  him  to  understand  intellectually 
what  was  formerly  his  by  instinctive  possession. 

Through  the  addition  of  this  conscious  awareness  of  the  so¬ 
cial  realities,  Ibsen  came  to  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  basic 
conflict  or  situation  of  a  drama.  Thus  his  competence  at  the 
well-made  play,  which  was  simply  a  concatenation  of  events  in 
an  arbitrary  sequence  superficially  motivated,  gave  way  to 
mastery  of  a  drama  in  which  events  are  controlled  by  the  forces 
of  organic  life.  In  notes  written  in  preparation  for  A  Doll's 
House  he  wrote:  “There  are  two  kinds  of  spiritual  law,  two  kinds 
of  conscience,  one  in  man,  and  another,  altogether  different,  in 
woman.  They  do  not  understand  each  other;  but  in  practical 
life  the  woman  is  judged  by  man’s  law,  as  though  she  were  not 
a  woman  but  a  man.”*  This  is  highly  significant,  for  in  this 

*  It  is  more  usual  to  cite  The  Pillars  of  Society,  of  1877,  as  the  beginning 
of  the  new  Ibsen.  See  H.  G.  Topsoe-Jensen:  ii’canrfmoptaw  Literature.  New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  1929,  pp.  36-37. 

*  “The  Collected  Works  of  Ibsen,”  tr.  A.  G.  Chater,  London:  Wm.  Heine- 
mann,  1912,  vol.  XII.  From  Ibsen’s  Workshop,  p.  91.  See  also,  D.  C.  Stuart: 
“The  Development  of  Dramatic  Art,”  New  York:  Appleton,  1928,  p.  575. 
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Ibsen  has  not  borrowed  a  plot  outline,  nor  imitatively  con¬ 
structed  one;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  seized  upon  situation  as 
the  very  root  of  dramatic  creation.  His  is  not  the  mere  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  problem,  but  a  manifest  comprehension  of  the  conflict 
which  makes  a  problem  possible.  There  are,  Ibsen  says,  two 
kinds  of  spiritual  law  and  two  kinds  of  conscience  which  come 
into  conflict;  and  this  conflict  precipitates  a  plot  involving  a 
banker  and  his  wife. 

It  was  not  realism  alone  that  distinguished  Ibsen’s  art,  for 
realistic  works  had  made  their  appearance  even  before  his  time. 
Instead,  his  basic  comprehension  of  situation  made  possible  the 
exploitation  of  a  more  dynamic  kind  of  realism.  He  had  gotten 
hold  of  something  fundamental  in  all  great  art:  organic  unity.* 
In  proportion  as  he  gave  such  unity  the  governance  in  his 
plays,  he  achieved  command  of  the  living  drama.® 

That  A  Doll's  House  is  not  better  drama  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Ibsen  the  poet  was  also  a  pattern  maker.  Through  the 
influence  of  Scribe  and  his  own  penchant  for  exploiting  stage 
devices,  his  strength  in  technique  became  also  a  weakness. 
Instead  of  yielding  to  his  artistic  sense,  he  so  far  stressed  con¬ 
scious  construction  that  the  mechanics  of  his  plays  often  clash 
with  the  organic  necessities.  The  devices  often  attract  attention 
to  themselves  instead  of  functioning  purely  in  the  artistic  de¬ 
velopment.  Although  this  clash  between  mechanics  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  poetic  creativity  persists  throughout  the  greatest  of 
his  social  dramas,  from  Ghosts  to  Hedda  Gabler,  the  poet  always 
makes  himself  notably  manifest,  if  never  wholly  triumphant. 
Always  there  is  a  communicated  consciousness  of  this  new, 
living  situation,  the  dramatic  center  of  the  work  of  art. 

Had  the  poet  Ibsen  triumphed  over  the  disciple  of  Scribe, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  his  later  German  critics  would  so  soon 
have  lost  their  enthusiasm  and  referred  to  him  as  a  drab  moral- 

*  Note  that  a  play  such  as  Die  Familie  Selicke  (Holz  and  Schlaf)  is  realistic, 
indeed,  even  phono-photographically  naturalistic;  but  the  play  has  no  organic 
center  and  thus  no  unity. 

‘  On  Ibsen’s  grasp  of  the  “idea-battles”  of  his  age,  see  Georg  Brandes: 
“Ibsen  and  Bjornson.”  Critical  Studies,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1899, 
p.  66. 
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izer.®  Spectators  may  still  be  thrilled  by  his  subject  matter,  but 
they  seem  to  be  less  blind  to  the  artifice  of  his  plots  and  the 
drabness  of  many  of  his  dramatis  personae.  Today  the  thrill 
from  A  DolVs  House,  for  example,  comes  chiefly  from  witnessing 
a  play  that  once  excited  the  whole  western  world.^  We  find 
Nora  not  naive  like  Margareta  of  Faust,  but  rather  silly  and 
even  stupid.  Hjalmar  matches  her  well,  for  he  is  by  and  large 
an  oaf.  Both  are  unworthy  to  illustrate  the  two  kinds  of  spiritual 
law  and  the  two  kinds  of  conscience;  they  are  neither  good 
enough  nor  bad  enough. 

Again,  Ibsen  the  poet  was  unconcerned  with  the  proprieties 
or  improprieties  in  his  subject  matter.  He  might  have  written 
about  a  domestic  problem  arising  from  a  game  of  cards,  and 
could  still  have  made  it  realistic  and  far  more  acceptable  to 
his  contemporaries  than  A  DolVs  House.  Yet  he  chose  to  write 
on  something  considered  forbidden,  not  because  it  was  forbid¬ 
den  but  because  it  was  sensed  as  basic.  His  artistic  sense  guided 
him  not  merely  to  situation  apprehended  in  terms  of  conflict, 
but  to  the  organic  social  development  in  situation  which  gave 
life  and  meaning  to  the  drama. 

As  appraisals  of  Ibsen  grow  increasingly  discriminating,  we 
hear  less  of  his  once  celebrated  dramatic  devices  and  are  less 
likely  to  be  told  that  “Ibsen  pursued  a  genuinely  scientific 
method  in  his  studies  of  character  and  society.  .  .  .  ”*  We  shall 
expect,  instead,  to  hear  his  technique  evaluated  as  technique 
only,®  and  the  dramatic  artist  praised  for  his  actual  contribu¬ 
tion,  his  manifest  grasp  of  situation  as  the  organic  center  of 
dramatic  art.  Great  artists,  after  the  manner  of  deities,  breathe 
life  into  their  creations;  and  they  must  somehow  find  the  power 

‘Julius  Bab:  •‘Expressionismus,”  Das  deutsche  Drama,  Miinchen:  Beck, 
1925,  p.  786.- 

’  F.  W.  Chandler:  “Modern  Continental  Playwrights,”  New  York:  Harpers, 
1931,  p.  6. 

*  A.  Henderson:  “The  Changing  Drama.”  New  York:  Holt  &  Co.,  1914,  p. 

231. 

•  For  studies  stressing  technique,  see  H.  J.  Weigand:  “The  Modem  Ibsen,” 
New  York:  Holt  &  Co.,  1925;  and  O.  Heller:  “Henrik  Ibsen,”  Plays  and  Prob¬ 
lems,  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1912. 
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to  do  so.  Of  Ibsen,  it  may  be  said  that  he  discovered  in  organic 
situation  the  source  of  such  power. 

In  contrasting  Ibsen  and  Strindberg,  Professor  Thomas  H. 
Dickinson  says:  “While  Ibsen  died  the  petted  darling  of  an  ad¬ 
miring  world,  Strindberg’s  disciples  are  even  to-day  but  a  hand¬ 
ful.  But  wherever  genius  appears,  whether  in  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  or  America,  it  pays  tribute  to  Strindberg.”'®  An  American 
genius,  Eugene  O’Neill,  has  paid  him  this  tribute:  “Strindberg 
knew  and  suffered  with  our  struggles  years  before  many  of  us 
were  born.  He  expresses  it  by  intensifying  the  method  of  his 
time  and  by  foreshadowing  both  in  content  and  form  the 
methods  to  come.  All  that  is  enduring  in  what  we  loosely  call 
‘expressionism’ — all  that  is  artistically  valid  and  sound  theater 
— can  be  clearly  tracked  back  through  Wedekind  to  Strind¬ 
berg’s  ‘The  Dream  Play,’  ‘There  are  Crimes  and  Crimes,’  ‘The 
Spook  Sonata,’  etc.”"  From  this  and  other  evidence  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  Strindberg  fathered  expressionism,  developed  it 
into  the  most  notable  feature  of  his  works,  and  thereby  made 
his  major  contribution  to  the  aesthetics  of  the  Awakening. 

Despite  its  extreme  subjectivity,  expressionism  is  an  attempt 
to  get  at  a  fundamental  realism.**  Ibsen  had  rediscovered  the 
living,  vibrating  situation;  and  this  led  him  inescapably  into 
one  sort  of  realism.  There  was  as  yet,  however,  little  depth  to  the 
word  ‘real’;  by  and  large  it  referred  to  a  sensuous  apprehension 
of  the  world,  simple  conformity  to  observed  reality.'®  Domestic, 
political,  economic,  and  religious  institutions,  with  all  their 
problems,  were  dynamically  real  to  Ibsen,  shockingly  real  to 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  At  the  same  time,  however,  there 
was  brewing  throughout  Europe  a  mental  ferment,  the  product 
of  which  was  found  in  the  multifarious  attributes  of  the  term 

T.  H.  Dickinson:  “An  Outline  of  Contemporary  Drama.”  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1927,  p.  192. 

B.  H.  Clark:  “Study  of  Modem  Drama,”  rev.  ed..  New  York:  Appleton, 
1928,  pp.  407-408. 

**  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom :  “Strindberg’s  Dramatic  Expressionism,”  Ann 
Arbor:  University  of  Michigan,  1930. 

Note  that  in  some  cases  the  word  ‘realism’  was  merely  a  label.  See,  for 
example,  F.  Book:  “Sveriges  moderaa  litteratur,”  Stockholm:  Norstedt,  1921, 
p.  27. 
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‘realism’:  observed  reality,  Zolaesque  naturalism,  trenche-de- 
vie,  phono-photographic  naturalism,  impressionism,  expres¬ 
sionism,  stream  of  consciousness,  and  surrealism. For  one, 
reality  is  a  surface  manifestation  caught  at  a  particular  mo¬ 
ment;  for  another,  reality  is  to  be  found  in  the  accurate  record¬ 
ing  of  the  daily  activities  of  mankind;  for  a  third,  reality  is  the 
core  of  the  psyche. 

Strindberg  exploited  the  superficial,  local,  and  provincial 
only  as  far  as  they  could  lend  meaning  to  the  ultimate.  He  was 
not  concerned  with  the  domestic  entanglements  of  a  banker  and 
his  wife,  framed  within  the  mores  of  a  particular  age.  He  sought, 
instead,  whatever  reality  there  may  be  in  the  eternal  opposition 
of  the  sexes.^®  He  is  concerned  with  the  male  integrated  to  a 
universal  type,  and  the  female  likewise.  Because  of  this  stress 
we  have  such  dramas  as  The  Father,  Miss  Julia,  and  The  Dance 
of  Death;  the  short  story  collection  Married;  and  the  auto¬ 
biographical  novel.  The  Bondwoman' s  5on.‘®  That  he  found  the 
conflict  in  himself  and  in  others  is  testimony  to  his  grasp  of  uni¬ 
versal  rather  than  of  particulars. 

Strindberg’s  fame  began  with  The  Red  Room,  in  1879.  In 
this  and  other  early  works,  he  is  already  pointing  toward  the 
so-called  expressionism  with  which  he  is  credited.^^  There  is  clear 
evidence  in  The  Bondwoman's  Son,  of  1886,  that  he  is  fully 
conscious  of  what  he  is  doing  and  toward  what  he  is  striving. 
He  is  engaged,  he  says,  in  “the  literature  of  the  future.”'* 
Already  he  shows  a  tremendous  interest  in  the  conflicts  of  the 
psyche  and  anticipates  certain  elements  of  his  full-fledged  ex- 

To  say  nothing  of  verism,  dadaism,  and  other  ephemeral  manifestations 
of  the  serious  or  jocular  spirit  in  art. 

“  The  problem  appears  again  and  again  throughout  his  works.  For  similar 
uses  of  universals  as  situations,  see  C.  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom;  “The  Analysis  of 
Literary  Situation,”  PM  LA,  vol.  LI,  No.  3,  Sept.  1936,  pp.  872-889. 

**  To  dismiss  this  problem  by  calling  Strindberg  a  misogynist  or  an  un¬ 
balanced  mentality,  is  either  evasion  or  naivete.  In  some  cases,  it  appears  to  be 
something  even  less  complimentary. 

In  their  “Introduction  to  the  Drama,”  (Macmillan,  1927,  p.  516),  Hub- 
bell  and  Beaty  are  so  bold  as  to  take  away  the  credit  frequently  accorded  to  the 
Germans. 

Sandade  skrifter,  XVIII,  452-458. 
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pressionistic  dramas:  To  Damascus,  A  Dream  Play,  and  The 
Ghost  Sonata. 

Although  we  refuse  to  measure  Strind'oerg’s  greatness  or  his 
contribution  to  the  aesthetics  of  the  Awakening  by  these  plays 
alone,  the  three  do  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  the  present 
discussion.  All  three  point  out  that  reality  is  not  something 
superficial,  to  be  grasped  immediately  by  the  sense  organs; 
that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  something  profound  which  can  be 
apprehended  only  in  the  psyche.'®  All  three  give  subjective  con¬ 
flicts  highest  significance  in  this  attempt  to  get  at  reality.  More¬ 
over,  they  also  indicate  that  dramatis  personae  are  not  simple 
types  to  be  manipulated  like  puppets,  but  are  personalities, 
with  multiple  complexes  of  character.®®  Finally,  in  these  works 
we  discover  that  plot  is  not  a  simple  succession  of  events  that 
might  plausibly  follow  one  another,  but  is  rather  a  tortuous 
path,  the  same  route  that  the  mind  itself  must  follow  in  reaching 
its  objectives.®' 

To  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  later  critics  as  well,  this 
world  of  Strindberg’s  was  a  very  crazy  one;®®  but  to  us,  condi¬ 
tioned  by  Freudian,  neo-Freudian,  and  other  studies  in  modern 
psychology,  the  Strindbergian  world  is  readily  comprehensible. 
So  conditioned,  we  are  prepared  also  to  know  something  of  how 
the  artist  apprehended  that  world  and  caught  it  up  into  art 
forms. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  aesthetics  of  the  Scandinavian 
Awakening,  our  study  can  offer  but  a  truncated  introduction. 
Beyond  limiting  our  consideration  to  the  two  outstanding 
figures  of  the  Awakening,  we  have  further  restricted  ourselves 
to  the  one  central  contribution  each  of  them  made  to  its  aesthet¬ 
ics.  Ibsen,  we  conclude,  became  a  master  in  the  dramatic  pres- 

*•  In  A  Dream  Play,  moreover,  only  a  p)oet  can  grasp  it. 

**  C.  N.  Wenger:  “An  Introduction  to  the  Aesthetics  of  Literary  Por¬ 
traiture,”  PMLA,\o\.  L,  No.  2,  June,  1935,  pp.  615-629. 

**  This  leads  Strindberg  to  experimentation  in  plot  construction — the  use 
of  contrapuntal  method,  for  example. 

”  Robert  Lynd,  as  late  as  1919  (“Old  and  New  Masters,”  London:  Unwin, 
1919,  p.  123);  and  Otto  Heller  in  1918  (“Prophets  of  Dissent,”  New  York: 
Knopf,  1918,  p.  71). 
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entation  of  current  social  experience  through  an  understanding 
use  of  organic  situations,  living  situations  exemplifying  con¬ 
flicts  which  were  observed  realities  to  him  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Strindberg,  through  his  own  inner  conflicts,  was  already 
himself  the  embodiment  of  situation.  His  problem  was  to  ex¬ 
ploit  ultimate  reality  in  art,  the  universalized  reality  born 
within  the  conflicts  of  the  psyche;  and  thus  he  created  expres¬ 
sionism.  Both  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  offered  something  that  re¬ 
mains  vital.  Each  brought  his  unique  contribution  to  the  aesthet¬ 
ics  of  the  Awakening;  each  brought  also  his  unique  upheaval  in 
the  world  of  letters. 

C.  N.  Wenger  and  C.  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom 
University  of  Michigan 
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Henrik  Ibsen,  (Euvres  Completes  traduites  par  P.  G.  la  Chesnais,  Librairie  Plon, 

Paris,  Vols.  IX  and  X. 

When  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  definitive  French  Ibsen  translation  ap¬ 
peared  I  reviewed  them  in  these  columns  (Vol.  XII,  No.  4 — November,  1932) 
and  pointed  out  that  the  projected  sixteen  volumes  will,  when  completed,  supply 
France  with  a  better  edition  of  the  works  of  the  greatest  dramatist  of  modern 
times  than  Germany,  England,  or  any  other  country  possesses,  except 
Norway  with  its  Centennial  Edition.  The  French  are  exceedingly  fortunate 
in  having  for  this  task  M.  la  Chesnais  who  knew  Ibsen  personally,  received  a 
great  deal  of  first-hand  information  from  Mrs.  Ibsen,  and  has  in  the  course  of 
his  visits  to  Norway  been  in  constant  touch  with  Ibsen  scholars  and  Ibsen  manu¬ 
scripts.  Another  fortunate  circumstance  is  that  this  edition  is  being  prepared 
now  and  thus  enjo)rs  for  its  introductions  and  notes  the  vast  amount  of  Ibsen 
material  published  at  or  after  the  centennial  (1928)  of  the  poet’s  birth. 

In  the  previous  review  I  mentioned  also  that  M.  la  Chesnais  in  his  intro¬ 
ductions  is  writing  what  amounts  to  a  new  compendious  “life  and  works’’  of 
Ibsen  in  which  he  is  able  to  make  use  of  much  that  can  at  this  date  be  published 
freely.  In  Volume  I  the  introductory  material  consists  of  217  pages  and  in  Vol¬ 
ume  II  of  158;  in  the  present  volumes  84  pages  are  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  period  of  The  League  of  Youth  and  103  to  that  of  Emperor  and  Galilean. 
To  illustrate  the  scope  of  this  w’ork  I  shall  enumerate  the  chapter  headings  for 
the  first  of  these  periods:  1  From  Rome  to  Dresden,  2  Bjornson  and  Stensgaard, 
3  The  Success  of  the  League  of  Youth,  4  Journeys,  5  The  Collection  of  Poems. 
Seven  chapters  are  devoted  to  Emperor  and  Galilean  and  in  addition  there  are 
47  pages  of  notes  at  the  back  of  this  volume,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  relation 
of  this  historical  drama  to  its  sources. 

There  is  so  much  of  new  material  and  so  many  new  points  of  view  in  these 
two  volumes  that  I  cannot  jjossibly  even  summarize  it  in  a  brief  review  but 
shall  confine  myself  to  two  examples.  M.  la  Chesnais  enters  into  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  what  part  Bjornson  had  in  supplying  traits  for  the  ambitious,  vacillat¬ 
ing  phrase-monger  Stensgaard  and  shows  that  it  is  not  very  great.  On  the  basis 
of  a  recent  work  by  Ejnar  Ostvedt,  Hermann  Bagger  som  redaktor  og  politiker 
(1932),  he  is  able  to  show  (IX,  15  ff.)  how  much  of  the  plot  is  derived  from 
the  career  of  this  newcomer  to  Skien  in  Ibsen’s  youth  whose  group  held  meetings 
in  the  house  of  Ibsen’s  father;  whose  mother  had  a  grocery  store;  who  threatened 
Chamberlain  Bratsberg;  who  bullied  the  Skien  printer  as  Stensgaard  did  Aslak- 
sen;  and  who  entered  into  an  engagement  with  the  homely  daughter  of  an 
influential  man  for  the  sake  of  an  appointment,  only  to  break  the  engagement 
as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  his  post !  “En  composant  sa  piece,  au  cours  de  I’ann^e, 
jusqu’  4  son  arriv6e  4  Dresde,  Ibsen  a  sans  doute  4  peine  pens6  4  Bjornson, 
qui  n’a  aucune  place  dans  le  scenario’’  (p.  25);  he  concedes  Stensgaard  merely 
“la  voix  et  I’allure  de  Bjornson”  and  mentions  Sverdrup  and  others  also  as 
models.  Yet  Bjornson  accused  Ibsen  of  “snigmord,”  on  which  M.  la  Chesnais 
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remarks:  “S’il  avail  su  que  Bagger  6tait  le  vrai  modele  principal,  il  aurait  sans 
doute  6t6  moins  irritfi”  (p.  36).  He  tells  also  that  even  in  comparatively  recent 
years  he  has  met  Norwegian  admirers  of  Bjornson  who  still  hate  Ibsen  because 
of  this  supposed  attack  on  their  great  national  political  hero. 

That  Bjornson  had  after  all  ample  reason  to  be  irritated  cannot,  I  believe, 
be  argued  away,  for  Ibsen  struck  where  it  probably  hurt  most;  for  example 
at  his  sentimental  weakness  of  weeping  whenever  he  became  emotional.  The  son 
of  Ibsen’s  sister  Hedvig,  the  sea  captain  John  Stousland,  told  me  ten  years  ago 
in  his  home  in  Rutherford,  N.  J.  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to 
Skien  he  found  Bjornson  calling  on  his  mother.  This  was  shortly  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Sigurd  and  Bergliot  in  which  Bjornson  saw  a  beautifully  romantic 
union  of  the  houses  of  Norway’s  two  great  poets.  “I  saw  that  big  man  weeping 
like  a  baby,”  the  captain  said,  “because  Ibsen  was  taking  this  marriage  in  such 
a  matter-of-fact  manner.”  It  must  therefore  have  seemed  like  hitting  below 
the  belt  when  Ibsen  made  Stensgaard  say,  “And  how  it  makes  you  love  your 
fellow-creatures!  I  feel  as  I  could  clasp  them  all  in  one  embrace,  and  weep,  and 
beg  their  forgiveness  because  God  has  been  so  partial  as  to  give  me  more  than 
them.” 

Regarding  Ibsen’s  view  of  Christianity  M.  la  Chesnias  has  some  interesting 
things  to  say.  To  get  the  historical  background  for  his  Emperor  and  Galilean 
the  dramatist  read  many  German  works,  yet  he  retained  an  independent  point 
of  view.  M.  la  Chesnais  quotes  (IX,  478)  a  letter  to  Jakob  Lokke,  the  philologist, 
of  which  the  original  is  lost  but  which  was  preserved  through  a  copy  made  by 
M.  Birkeland  and  recently  published  by  the  latter’s  son-in-law,  Fr.  Ording  in 
Deilaerde  Holland  (1927):  “Winckelman,  Lessing,  Goethe  et  Schiller  ont  fauss6 
la  vue  des  bonnes  gens  au  profit  du  paganisme  grec,  et  i  cela  s’ajoute  que  le 
christianisme  ne  jouit  pas  d’un  grand  credit  en  Allemagne  (IX,  478).”  Ibsen 
had  of  course  cast  off  all  belief  in  dogmatic  Christianity,  but  he  retained  the 
Christian  belief  of  the  Norwegian  people  (which  was  not  to  be  found  in  Germany 
where,  for  example,  Schiller’s  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  could  become  the  house¬ 
hold  poem  of  the  nation,  though  it  is  utterly  pagan  in  content  and  phraseology). 
“Car  c’est  toujours  vers  la  Norvege  que  I’on  est  ramen6  quand  on  cherche  les 
origines  des  id^es  d’lbsen, — et  vers  lui — m6me”  (p.  479). 

What  I  have  quoted  is  enough  to  indicate  that  all  Ibsen  scholars  might  well 
look  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  six  volumes  of  the  modem  plays  still  to 
be  published. 

A.  E.  ZUCKER 

University  of  Indiana 

The  Saga  of  Gisli,  Son  of  Sour.  Translated  from  the  Old  Icelandic  by  Ralph  B. 

Allen.  Illustrated  by  Rockwell  Kent.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1936.  Pp.  x-l-148. 

Gisla  saga  Surssonar  {The  Saga  of  Gisli,  Son  of  Sour)  is  a  heart-rending 
tragedy,  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  the  Icelandic  sages.  As  might  be  expected, 
it  has,  therefore,  been  translated  into  a  number  of  languages,  and  several  times 
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into  some  of  these.  (Cf.  H.  Hermannsson:  Bibliography  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas 
and  Minor  Tales,  1908,  and  The  Sagas  of  Icelanders,  1935).  This  is  the  second 
translation  of  it  into  English,  the  first  one  being  Sir  George  W.  Dasent’s  version, 
The  Story  of  Gisli  the  Outlaw  (Edinburgh,  1866).  This  was  retold  by  Rev.  Albert 
E.  Sims  as  Gisli  the  Outlaw  (London,  1909).  Maurice  Hewlett  also  based  his 
story  The  Outlaw  (London,  1919;  New  York,  1920)  on  Dasent’s  translation. 
English  translation  of  parts  of  the  saga  is  also  in  Origines  Islandicae  (Vol.  II, 
Oxford,  1905).  As  Dasent’s  translation  is  now  very  rare,  a  new  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  Gisla  saga  was  well  worth  making. 

Dr.  Ralph  6.  Allen,  the  translator,  a  few  years  ago  (1933)  published  his 
doctoral  dissertation  Old  Icelandic  Sources  in  the  English  Novel,  a  faulty  but  in 
some  respects  a  valuable  work  (cf .  my  review  of  it  in  this  publication,  November, 
1936).  Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  his  translation  of  Gisla  saga  is  a  far  better  piece 
of  work,  though  not  flawless.  It  is  by  and  large  very  readable,  the  language  gen¬ 
erally  smooth  and  easily  understood,  terse  and  in  good  taste,  with  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions 

There  are,  however,  traces  of  unduly  archaic  language,  such  as  “witless,” 
“scathe,”  and  “ransack.”  Nor  is  the  phrasing  always  as  happy  as  one  might 
wish:  “A  great  gander”  =  “a  very  boisterous  fellow”;  “hung  around'’;  and  “pil¬ 
ing  up  of  the  stones”  (haugsgertSarinnar)  =  “building  of  the  mound.” 

Though  generally  accurate,  the  translation  is  at  times  marred  by  over¬ 
literalness  and  inaccuracies.  Instances  of  too  literal  renditions  are  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “go  to  the  island”  (ganga  d  A<5/m)  =  “fight  a  duel”;  “faring  together” 
(saw/ar/r)  =  “wedded  life”;  “all  places  of  shelter  and  refuge  were  snowed  up” 
(fokit  vera  i  oil  skjol)  =  “no  refuge  left.” 

These  are  some  of  the  graver  inaccuracies:  P.  19:  “made  their  abode  there” 
for  “taka  s€r  siSan  vistir”  =  “find  thereafter  lodgings.” 

P.  34:  “to  like  the  winter”  for  “at  fagna  vetri”  =  “rejoice  (make  a  feast) 
at  the  coming  of  winter.” 

P.  45 :  “to  bind  hell-shoes”  for  “at  binda  helsk6”  =  “to  bind  death-shoes.” 
Perhaps  best  translated  “Hel-shoes”  with  an  explanatory  note. 

P.  58:  “who  knew  nothing  of  the  slayer”  for  “er  eigi  vertSr  vitS  vegandann 
vart”  =  “when  no  trace  is  seen  of  the  slayer.” 

P.  59:  “seemed  as  if  a  tree  had  fallen  upon  it”  for  “svi  at  naer  J>6tti  hvert 
trd  hrokkva  fyrir”  =  “so  that  every  beam  (rafter)  seemed  to  give  way.” 

P.  61:  “This  1  think,  that  thou  hast  a  brother”  for  “pat  jjykkjumz  ek  at 
pdr  eiga  br63ir”  =  That  I  consider  I  deserve  from  you,  brother.” 

P.  68:  “found  a  hole  in  the  matter”  for  “upp  rofit  milib”  =  “discovered  the 
facts.” 

P.  78;  “troll’s  cloak”  for  “trollskapar”  =  “witchery.” 

P.  104:  “so  that  they  might  have  less  of  their  wits  about  them”  for  “sv& 
at  )>eir  mdttu  minni  til  reka”  =  “that  they  would  have  reason  to  remember.” 

P.  104:  “while  nothing  was  done  about  it”  for  “enkomit  engu  dlei3i3”  = 
“and  accomplished  nothing.” 

There  is  also  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  proper  names  and 
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place-names;  some  of  these  are  translated,  and  not  always  very  successfully, 
whereas  others  are  left  unchanged.  Nor  are  the  translations  of  names  always 
free  from  inaccuracies  (“Mostrarskegg”  =  “Moss-beard”).  Likewise  it  apppears 
strange  to  find  in  the  translation  place-names  in  Modem  Norwegian  (Nordm^e). 

Wisely,  the  translator  has  not  attempted  to  render  Glsli’s  verses  into  Eng¬ 
lish  in  their  original  verseform;  the  verse-translations  are  unrhymed,  though 
alliterated  to  some  extent;  and  the  thought  and  kennings  are  for  the  most  part 
faithfully  reproduced.  Fuller  explanations  of  the  verses  would,  however,  have 
been  helpful  to  the  general  reader. 

Dr.  Allen  has  provided  a  concise  introduction,  but  this,  no  less  than  the 
notes,  might  well  have  been  more  extensive.  There  was  especially  reason  to  dis¬ 
cuss  in  some  detail  the  Norse  “f6stbra‘?Sralag”  (blood-brotherhood),  which  is  such 
an  important  factor  in  Gisla  saga. 

In  appearance  the  translation  is  highly  attractive,  illustrated  with  numerous 
effective  drawings  by  Rockwell  Kent.  Translator  and  publisher  are  therefore 
equally  deserving  of  thanks  for  the  book,  as  it  is  in  many  respects  a  notable  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  English  translations  of  the  Icelandic  sagas. 

Richard  Beck 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 

Sippengefiihl  und  Sippenpflege  im  alten  Island  im  Lichte  erbbiologischer  Betrach- 

tungsweise,  EiSur  S.  Kvaran.  Greifswald  diss.  =  Archiv  ftir  Rassen-  und 

Gesellschaftsbiologie  1936,  vol.  30,  heft  2,  3. 

The  prose  literature  of  Old  Iceland  is  characterized,  not  at  all  by  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  imagination,  but  all  the  more  by  its  realism — sharp  observation,  cool 
judgment  of  facts,  joy  in  life  as  it  is.  Like  all  good  farmers,  the  Icelanders  had  a 
shrewd  eye  for  the  inheritance  of  biological  characteristics,  not  only  in  animals 
but  also  in  men.  The  sagas,  like  the  Bible,  abound  in  genealogies,  testifying  to 
the  pride  of  race  of  prominent  families;  still  more,  they  offer  keen  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  physical  and  mental  traits  of  the  people  in  them,  how  in¬ 
herited  and  how  handed  down. 

Kvaran  has  collected  many  of  these  observations  and  has  no  trouble  in 
proving  that  the  Icelanders  had  the  firm  conviction  that  racial  inheritance  plays 
a  decisive  role,  both  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in  the  stability  of  society. 
Quite  another  matter  it  is  to  convince  one  that  the  sharp  social,  or  caste,  segrega¬ 
tion  in  so  homogeneous  a  population  which  was  practised  by  them  was  as  bene¬ 
ficial  as  Kvaran  thinks.  In  this  he  follows  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  that  arch¬ 
theorist  and  apostle  of  Blut  und  Boden,  W.  Darr6. 

Likewise,  when  the  sagas — very  excusably  for  their  times — evince  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  decisive  influence  of  social  environment  on  attitudes 
and  behavior,  the  author  unthinkingly  follows  suit  and  mixes  social  status  and 
biologic  inheritance  (pp.  110  f.;  207  f.);  whereas  a  moment’s  reflection  ought 
to  have  told  him  that  ‘race’  has  nothing  to  do,  e.g.,  with  herrische  or  sklavische 
Gesinnung,  and  social  environment,  all. 

The  treatment  of  the  sources  is  reliable,  on  the  whole,  though  one  may  pick 
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flaws  in  minor  points,  especially  in  their  translation.  Thus,  UUimarsmdr  (p.  104) 
does  not  mean  ‘mit  kurzen  Gliedmassen’  but  ‘with  small  hands  and  feet’;  nef 
hafit  upp  framanvert  (p.  106)  like  that  of  Gunnar  of  Hlitharendi,  does  not  mean 
‘Nase  mit  Hocker’  but  a  ‘tip-tilted  (typically  Scandinavian)  nose’  (with  broad 
base  and  narrowing  in  front);  just  as  li^r  d  nef  (ibid.)  does  not  mean  ‘Nase  mit 
Hocker’  but  ‘hook-nose.’  UteygSr  (ibid.)  (notwithstanding  the  modem  Icelandic 
according  to  Bldndal)  probably  did  not  mean  ‘mit  herausstehenden  Augen’  but 
‘squint-eyed.’  SmitSir  (p.  107)  refers  not  only  to  smithies  but  to  all  kinds  of 
structural  and  plastic  work  on  the  farm. — Reflecting  on  Liestol’s  demonstration 
that  the  interest  in  genealogy  was  greatest  in  precisely  those  regions  of  Norway 
from  whence  hailed  most  noble  Icelanders,  Kvaran  makes  the  astonishing  sur¬ 
mise  that  the  Icelandic  interest  in  genealogy  was  hereditary! 

Lee  M.  Hollander 

The  University  of  Texas 
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BJARNI  THORARENSEN— ICELAND’S 
PIONEER  ROMANTICIST 

In  December  1936  literary  circles  in  Iceland  paid  special 
homage  to  Bjarni  Thorarensen,  the  occasion  being  the  150th 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  And  well  might  his  countrymen  do  him 
honor,  for  he  is  a  central  figure  in  the  history  of  Modern  Ice¬ 
landic  literature.  He  was  the  pioneer  Romantic  poet  in  Iceland, 
and  the  first  great  writer  of  the  new  and  flourishing  era  in  Ice¬ 
landic  letters,  which  began  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

Thorarensen  was  born  at  Brautarholt  in  southern  Iceland 
on  December  30,  1786,  and  came  of  an  excellent  and  prominent 
family,  which  included  both  men  of  literary  interest  and  ability 
and  leaders  in  national  affairs.*  The  future  poet’s  early  environ¬ 
ment  doubtless  also  exerted  a  profound  and  lasting  influence 
upon  him.  From  the  age  of  three  he  grew  up  in  the  beautiful 
district  of  FljotshliS,  at  Hlibarendi,  the  historic  home  of  Gunnar 
of  Njdls  saga  fame.^  The  region  abounds  in  hallowed  memories, 
which  could  not  but  stir  the  imagination  of  a  precocious,  alert 
youth.  And  Thorarensen  has  paid  tribute  to  the  surroundings 
of  his  youth  in  poems  destined  to  live  long.  Furtunate,  indeed, 
it  was  for  him,  and  even  more  so  for  Icelandic  literature,  that 
he  spent  his  formative  years  in  a  district  where  the  scenic 
beauty  of  his  native  land  and  some  of  its  richest  traditions 
mingle  to  an  uncommon  degree. 

Belonging  to  a  family  of  prominence  and  means,  Thoraren¬ 
sen  early  enjoyed  educational  advantages.  Having  completed 
his  preparatory  course,  under  private  tutors,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Copenhagen  in  the  spring  of  1802  at  the  early  age 
of  15.  Here  he  excelled  as  a  student,  receiving  his  law  degree 
with  high  honors  in  1807.  The  next  four  years  he  spent  in  the 

*  About  his  background  and  life,  see  especially:  J6nHelgason:“.-Evidgrip,” 
Ljddmceli  Bjarna  Thorarensen,  Kaupmannahofn,  1935,  Vol.  I:  also  Einar  Hjor 
leifsson  (Kvaran):  “Um  Bjarna  Thorarensen,”  Kva'di  eftir  Bjarna  Thorarensen, 
Kaupmannahofn,  1884. 

“  For  translations  into  English  and  other  languages,  see:  H.  Hermannsson: 
Bibliography  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas  and  Minor  Tales,  1908,  and  The  Sagas  of 
Icelanders,  1935  (Islandka,  Vol.  I  and  Vol.  XXIV). 
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Danish  governmental  service,  whereupon  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Reykjavik,  attaining 
to  the  rank  of  Justice  in  1817.  With  but  a  few  years’  interruption 
he  held  that  office  until  1833,  when  he  became  Governor  of 
North  and  East  Iceland,  occupying  that  high  position  until  his 
death  in  1841.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  twice  during  his  years 
on  the  Superior  Court  he  served  temporarily  as  Governor 
General  of  Iceland.  His  brilliant  educational  career  and  com¬ 
paratively  rapid  professional  advancement  eloquently  bespeak 
his  unusual  ability  and  his  effectiveness  in  public  office. 

Besides  attending  to  his  official  duties,  Thorarensen  took 
considerable  interest  in  public  affairs,  but  his  efforts  in  that 
respect  bore  but  meager  fruit;  this  was,  partly  at  least,  because 
of  opposition  from  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day, 
notably  the  influential  Magnus  Stephensen.®  Vastly  different  in 
temperament,  and  not  less  so  in  their  outlook  upon  life,  as  will 
become  clearer  below,  he  and  Thorarensen  were  bound  to  clash; 
strong-willed  as  both  were,  they  possessed,  moreover,  conflicting 
ambitions.  Despite  opposition  and  indifference,  Thorarensen, 
nevertheless,  interested  himself,  among  other  things,  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  mountain  roads  of  Iceland,  first  at  his  own  expense, 
later  organizing  for  that  purpose  a  society,  which  flourished 
for  a  short  time.®  He  likewise  took  an  active  interest  in  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  Icelandic  parliament,  the  Althing,  favoring 
the  idea  that  it  should  assemble  at  its  ancient  meeting-place, 
Thingvellir.  This  choice  was,  of  course,  dictated  by  his  interest 
in  the  past.® 

It  is,  however,  Thorarensen,  the  poet  not  the  distinguished 

*  For  his  life,  see  especially;  filagsrit,  VI,  pp.  i-xiv;  Tlmarit  hins  isl. 
Bdkmentafilags,  IX,  197-298;  Sunnanfari,  XI,  89-93;  Bricka,  Dattsk  biograf. 
Lexikon,  XVI,  412-416;  and  Skirnir,  CVII,  166-193. 

*  See  “Fjallvegaf61agiS”(Agripafs6gul>ess),L«i6<5it  Morgunbla'5sins,'Kl,2, 
pp.  9-11,  and  Helgason,  op.  cit.  p.  xx  and  xxiv.  Cf.  Thorarensen^s  poem  “Fjall- 
vega  f61ags  byrjanar  kvs8i,”  LjdSmali,  Vol.  I,  pp.  153-154  and  KvaZi,  pp.  140- 
141.  For  his  interest  in  public  questions  generally,  see:  Helgason,  op.  cit.  pp. 
xxi-xxvii  and  xxxii-xxxix. 

*  See  Helgason,  op.  cit.  pp.  xxiv-xxvii,  xxxiii-xxxiv,  and  xxxvii-xxxviii.  Cf. 
letter  from  Thorarensen  to  Baldvin  Einarsson,  Timarit  kins  isl.  Bdkmentaf flags, 
X,  pp.  138-149. 
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and  successful  public  man,  who  occupies  a  permanent  place  of 
honor  in  the  history  of  his  country.  He  was,  as  already  sug¬ 
gested,  a  trail-blazer,  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Icelandic  poets 
writing  in  the  spirit  of  the  Romantic  Movement.  As  a  university 
student  in  Copenhagen  he  had  come  under  the  quickening 
influence  of  this  new  literary  tendency,  which  was  bringing 
about  a  revival  in  Danish  letters  through  the  epoch-making 
lectures  of  Henrik  Steffens,  and  even  more  through  the  spring¬ 
like,  high-toned  poetry  of  Adam  Oehlenschlager,  These  com¬ 
rades-in-arms  had  declared  war  on  the  matter-of-fact,  utili¬ 
tarian  poetry  of  the  Enlightenment  period,  and  its  defeat  was 
imminent.  Love  of  country,  nature-worship,  love  of  beauty, 
interest  in  the  past — these  were  some  of  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  new  literary  era;  and  those  ideals  were  frequently 
accompanied  by  a  deepened  religious  faith,  the  natural  reaction 
to  the  cold  rationalism  of  the  Enlightenment  age. 

We  know  that  Thorarensen  listened  to  some  of  Steffens’s 
lectures;*  and  from  the  former’s  poetry  and  reading  it  is  clear 
that  the  new  movement  struck  deep  roots  in  him.  Besides  his 
law  studies  at  the  university,  he  devoted  much  time  to  litera¬ 
ture.  Of  foreign  poets  Oehlenschlager  and  Schiller  were  his 
favorites,  his  debt  to  the  former  being  especially  great.  Their 
works,  together  with  those  of  others,  and  the  Eddie  poems, 
are  reported  to  have  been  his  cherished  subject  of  discussion  in 
later  years.''  He  translated  selections  from  the  Romanticists 
mentioned.  Belonging  to  an  era  of  transition,  the  product  both 
of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century,  he  also 
rendered  into  the  Icelandic  language  poems  from  the  works  of 
ancient  classical  authors.  References  in  his  original  poems  and 
other  writings,  generally  speaking,  point  to  the  same  sources.* 
His  verse-forms  also  reveal  him  as  a  poet  of  transition,  bearing 
the  earmarks,  especially  during  his  less  mature  years,  of  eight¬ 
eenth  century  Icelandic  poetry. 

Thorarensen  is,  however,  overwhelmingly  an  adherent  of  the 

•  •  Helgason,  op.  cit.  p.  x. 

’  Hjorleifsson,  op.  cit.  p.  xxxiii  (quoting  Grimur  Thomsen). 

*  Helgason,  op  cit.  Vol.  II,  pp.  321-332,  about  Thorarensen’s  literary  views 
and  reading. 
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Romantic  Movement;  all  its  main  elements  listed  above  are  in 
evidence  in  his  poems.  Fruitfully,  it  directed  him  to  the  life- 
giving  fountains  of  Old  Icelandic  literature.  Spurred  on  by  the 
Romantic  interest  in  the  past,  scholars  were  now  giving  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  the  unearthing  of  its  buried  treasures;  and 
leading  Danish  poets,  not  least  Oehlenschlager  and  Grundtvig, 
worshipped  at  the  same  shrine,  finding  in  the  classical  literature 
of  Iceland  both  inspiration  and  themes  worthy  of  their  genius. 

Under  the  impact  of  such  impulses  during  his  sojourn  in 
Copenhagen  (1802-11),  when  he  was  still  at  the  impressionable 
age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-five.  Thorarensen’s  nationalism  was 
fanned  into  flame,  as  his  patriotic  poems  from  the  period 
clearly  show.  His  interest  in  the  glorious  past  of  his  nation, 
already  awakened  by  the  historic  environment  of  his  youth, 
now  received  increased  vigor  and  a  definite  goal.  During  these 
years  abroad  he  obviously  sunk  himself  deep  in  the  study  of 
Old  Icelandic  literature,  especially  the  Eddie  poems,  which  more 
than  any  other  one  source  have  left  their  mark  on  his  poetry. 
In  this  respect  he  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  an  exception. 
His  Icelandic  predecessors  of  the  previous  century,  such  as 
Eggert  Olafsson,  and  Benedikt  Grondal  (the  elder),  and  Jon 
horlaksson,®  his  older  contemporaries,  had  found  their  model 
in  the  Eddie  poems,  not  least  as  far  as  metrical  form  was  con¬ 
cerned.  The  works  of  the  two  last-named,  his  immediate 
forerunners,  Thorarensen  had  read  in  youth,  and  influence 
from  them  is  traceable  in  his  works. 

Upon  his  return  to  Iceland  in  1811,  Thorarensen,  as  spokes¬ 
man  of  the  new  ideals  of  Romanticism,  naturally  found  little 
favor  with  the  champions  of  the  old  order,  the  Enlightenment 
period,  whose  high-priest  was  Magnus  Stephensen.  This  cos¬ 
mopolitan  rationalist  and  humanitarian  was  far  removed  from 
the  ardent  young  Romanticist,  who  was  profoundly  national, 
and  therefore  had  no  use  for  the  un-national  tendency  of  the 

’  About  Olafsson,  see:  H.  Hermannsson:  Eggert  Olafsson,  1925  {Islandica, 
Vol.  XVI)  and  V-b-  Gfslason:  Eggert  Olafsson,  1926:  about  Grondal,  see:  J.  C. 
Poestion:  Islandische,  Dichier  der  Neuzeit  (1897),  pp.  283-288;  about  borldksson, 
see:  Richard  Beck  “J6n  }>orl4ksson — Icelandic  Translator  of  Pope  and  MUton,” 
The  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology,  Nov.  1933  and  Jan.  1935. 


Enlightenment  advocates,  nor  for  their  rationalism,  as  he  was 
a  man  of  deep  and  firm  faith.  Not  that  Stephensen  and  Thorar- 
ensen  waged  an  open  war  over  their  fundamentally  differing 
views;  these  remained  in  the  background  of  their  clashes  over 
policies  and  public  questions,  as  Thorarensen’s  championship  of 
his  Romantic  ideals  was  passive  rather  than  active,  confined  for 
the  most  part  to  his  poetry.  His  loyalty  to  his  early  conivctions 
remained,  however,  unshaken,  as  reflected  in  his  support  of  his 
more  revolutionary  and  outspoken  fellow-Romanticists,  the 
“Fjolnis-menn,”  when  they  appeared  on  the  scene  in  1835  with 
their  famous  annual  Fjolnir,  although  he  could  not  by  any 
means  go  all  the  way  with  them.*® 

Thorarensen  was  not  a  productive  writer,  no  doubt  largely 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was  all  his  life  burdened  with 
the  cumbersome  duties  and  details  of  public  office.  His  poems, 
consisting  of  one  rather  slight  volume,  were  first  published  in 
Copenhagen  in  1847  by  the  Icelandic  Literature  Society, 
Kvcedi  Bjarna  Thorarensens;  and  again,  with  some  additions,  in 
1884,  Kvcedi  eftir  Bjarna  Thorarensen,  together  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Einar  Hjorleifsson  (Kvaran).  A  small  selection 
from  these,  Bjarni  Thorarensen:  Crvalsljdd,  appeared  in  Reykja¬ 
vik,  1934,  edited  with  an  introductory  essay  by  Kristjan 
Albertson.  A  definitive  edition  of  the  poet’s  works  by  Professor 
Jon  Helgason,  Bjarni  Thorarensen:  Ljd'dmceli,  was  published 
in  two  volumes  in  Copenhagen  in  1935,  furnished  with  a  long 
biographical  introduction  and  detailed  notes  by  the  editor.  The 
quality  of  Thorarensen’s  poems,  however,  more  than  makes  up 
for  their  limited  quantity;  generally  they  are  marked  by  origi¬ 
nality  in  thought  and  style  as  well  as  by  high  literary  excel¬ 
lence.** 

*®  Cf.  Helgason,  op.  cit.  pp.  xlix-1.  About  this  significant  group  of  Icelandic 
progressives  and  their  publication,  see:  H.  Hermannsson:  The  Periodical  Litera¬ 
ture  of  Iceland  Down  to  the  Year  1874.  Islandica,  Vol.  XL,  pp.  42-48. 

“  About  his  literary  career  and  works,  see:  J.  C.  Poestion:  Islandischa 
Dichter  der  Neuzeit,  Leipzig,  1897,  and  Eislandbluten,  Ein  Sammelbuch  Neu- 
Islandicher  Lyrik,  Leipzig  und  Miinchen,  1904;  Olaf  Hansen:  Ny-Islandsk 
Lyrik,  Kobenhavn,  1901,  and  Udvalgte  Islandske  Digte,  1919;  Arne  Moller: 
“Islandsk  Digtning  i  nyeste  Tid  og  Danmark,”  Hovedtmk  af  Nordisk  Digtning 
i  Nytiden,  Kjobenhavn,  1921  Edmund  Gosse  and  W.  A.  Craigie:  The  Oxford 
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Characteristically,  the  earlier  editions  of  Thorarensen’s 
poems  opened  with  a  stirring  patriotic  poem,  a  veritable  hymn 
of  praise  to  Iceland,  “Eldgamla  Isafold,”  written  during  the 
author’s  sojourn  in  Copenhagen.  Although  bearing  all  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  its  origin,  it  struck  so  responsive  a  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  Icelanders  at  home  and  abroad  that  it  readily  became  the 
Icelandic  national  song.  A  well-wrought  poem,  though  not  one 
of  Thorarensen’s  greatest,  it  contains  a  skilful  word-picture  of 
Iceland  as  constrasted  with  Denmark,  and  breathes  throughout 
that  genuine  love  of  country  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
undercurrents  in  Thorarensen’s  poetry.** 

The  poem  is  also  noteworthy  for  having  popularized  the 
personification  of  Iceland  as  a  woman,  which  had  originated  with 
Eggert  Olafsson,  and  has  been  elaborated  upon  by  later  Ice¬ 
landic  poets.  Here  Thorarensen  was,  however,  the  first  to  apply 
to  Iceland  the  cherished  designation  “Fjallkonan”  (The  Maid 
of  the  Mountain).*® 

His  other  popular  poem  on  Iceland,  “})u  nafnkunna  landiS” 
{Land  of  Renown),  is,  however,  superior  to  the  national  song, 
in  grandeur,  elevation,  and  boldness  of  thought.  Here  occurs  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  most  frequently  quoted  descriptions 
of  Iceland,  concisely  and  effectively  bringing  out  its  contrasts 
of  ice  and  fire.  Here  the  poet  also  sounds  a  ringing  challenge  to 
action,  reflecting  a  truly  heroic  temperament.** 

Book  of  Scandinavian  Verse,  Oxford,  1925;  Vilhjilmur  Stefdnsson:  “The  Newer 
Literature  of  Iceland.”  Poet  Lore,  XV,  1904;  Einar  Hjorleifsson,  op.  cit.,  horsteinn 
Glslason:“Bjami  Thorarensen,”  Logritta,  XXVII,  1,  1932;  Kristjdn  Albertson: 
“Bjarni  Thorarensen,  J>j6?5skild  Islendinga,”  preface  to  tJrvalsljdd,  1934,  and 
Morgunbladid,  Dec.  1,  1934;  SigurSur  Skdlason:  “Um  Bjama  Thorarensen,” 
Samttdin,  5-6,  1935.  Shorter  estimates  in  SigurtSur  Nordal:  tslenzk  Lestrarhdk, 
Reykjavik,  1925;  Einar  61.  Sveinsson:  “Islenzkar  bbkmentir  eftir  siSaskiptin,” 
Timarit  pjdZraknisf flags  Islendinga,  Wiimipeg,  1929:  Watson  Kirkconnell: 
The  American  Book  of  IcdandU  Verse,  New  York  and  Montreal,  1930;  and 
Richard  Beck:  Icelandic  Lyrics,  Reykjavik,  1930.  Translations  from  Thoraren¬ 
sen’s  poems  in  German,  Danish,  and  English  respectively  are  found  in  the 
anthologies  by  Poestion,  Hansen,  Kirkconnell,  and  Beck. 

“  English  translation  in  Mrs.  Disney  Leith:  Original  Verses  and  Transla¬ 
tions,  London,  1895  and  Kirckonnell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  125-126;  a  very  free  rendi¬ 
tion  by  I.  Dorrum,  The  American-Scandinavian  Review,  May,  1930. 

**  Cf.  H.  Hermannsson:  Eggert  Olafsson,  1925  {Islandica,  Vol.  XVI),  pp. 
42-43.  “  English  translation  by  Skuli  Johnson  in  Beck,  op.  cit.,  p.  28. 
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A  closer  look  at  Thorarensen’s  nature  poems  is  highly  reveal¬ 
ing  of  him  as  a  poet.  The  ones  written  about  his  beloved 
FljotshliS,  the  historic  district  where  he  spent  his  youth,  are 
excellent  illustrations  of  his  approach  to  such  themes  as  well 
as  of  his  poetic  tendency  generally.  Charming  and  graphic  de¬ 
scriptive  passages  in  these  poems  reveal  his  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  uniqueness  of  external  nature.  Invariably,  however, 
his  interest  in  the  past  is  so  strong  that  references  to  the  heroes 
of  old,  which  he  constantly  presents  as  worthy  ideals  for  his 
countrymen,  crowd  out  the  description.  Whenever,  for  instance, 
he  calls  to  mind  the  haunts  of  his  happy  youth,  he  recalls  them 
even  more  vividly  as  the  home  of  the  heroic  Gunnar  of  HliSar- 
endi  (Lithend)  and  the  scene  of  his  great  deeds. 

In  view  of  Thorarensen’s  heroic  temperament  and  his 
interest  in  men  of  heroic  mould,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was 
most  attracted  to  the  sterner  side  of  the  Icelandic  landscape 
and  climate,  in  a  word:  the  elemental  grandeur  of  his  native 
land.  His  pen-picture  of  a  volcanic  eruption  is  recognized  as 
perhaps  his  greatest  descriptive  passage.  In  a  strikingly  beauti¬ 
ful  poem  “Vetur”  {Winter), one  of  his  choicest,  he  paints  a 
memorable  portrait  of  winter  in  Iceland,  personifying  it  as  an 
ancient  hero  in  full  armor,  dashing  onward  astride  his  snow-white 
steed. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Thorarensen’s  nationalism  generally 
expresses  itself  in  love  of  the  old  Icelandic  valor  and  virtues, 
which  he  is  untiring  in  extolling  as  a  challenge  to  his  people, 
sorely  in  need  of  encouragement  and  renewed  self-confidence 
after  centuries  of  oppression  sapping  its  strength.  His  kinship 
to  the  heroic  spirit  of  his  ancestors  is  further  seen  in  his  martial 
songs,  a  rare  phenomenon  indeed  in  later  Icelandic  literature. 
By  far  the  more  notable  of  the  two  poems  in  question  is  the 
one  entitled  “Herganga”  {Military  March),  inspired  by  the 
famed  Old  Norse  war-song  “Bjarkamal  en  fornu,”  from  which 
whole  lines  are  incorporated  nearly  unchanged.  Here  the  author 
succeeds  admirably  in  harmonizing  subject-matter  and  form. 
The  verse-Unes  are  resonant  with  the  measured  foot-beats  of 

“  English  Translation  by  V.  Stef&nsson  in  Beck,  op.  cit.  pp.  31-34.  Also  in 
Poet  Lore,  Vol.  XV,  1904. 
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marching  men.  In  short,  the  poem  is  a  masterpiece  of  metrical 
precision  no  less  than  a  brilliant  expression  of  the  heroic  spirit. 

Although  Thorarensen  primarily  strikes  a  serious  and  ele¬ 
vated  note  in  his  poetry,  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  humor. 
This  quality,  which  not  infrequently  takes  the  form  of  biting 
sarcasm,  is  especially  found  in  his  epigrams.  At  other  times  it 
appears  as  good-natured  banter,  as  in  the  whimsical  poem 
“Freyjukettir”  (Freyja’s  Cats),  describing  the  dangers  lurking 
on  the  paths  of  those  who  submit  too  readily  to  the  lure  of  the 
fair  sex. 

Thorarensen’s  serious  love  poems  are,  however,  in  an  entirely 
different  vein,  and  unquestionably  belong  among  his  most  un¬ 
usual  and  most  beautiful  productions.  They  are  the  very  acme 
of  purity  and  spirituality,  ethereal  to  the  extent  that  the  earthly 
element  in  human  love  is  virtually  absent.  Nevertheless,  they 
are  not,  as  might  be  thought,  merely  vague  sentiment,  bone¬ 
less  and  bloodless;  on  the  contrary,  they  vibrate  with  deep 
though  restrained  feeling,  and  fairly  glow  with  rare  imagery. 
That  is  in  particular  true  of  the  one  most  admired,  “Sigrunar- 
IjoZ”  (The  Song  of  where  the  poet’s  spiritual  conception 

of  love  between  man  and  woman  is  most  forcefully  expressed. 

This  unique  poem  recalls  in  some  respects  the  famous  lay 
Vblsungakvi(5a  en  forna”  of  the  Poetic  Edda,  a  poem  also  on 
the  theme  of  love  and  death,  telling  of  Sigrun’s  visit  to  Helgi’s 
burial-mound.  It  may  to  some  extent  have  served  Thorarensen 
as  a  starting-point,  the  similarity  in  the  name  of  the  heroines 
being  especially  suggestive,  but  his  poem  is  not  in  any  consider¬ 
able  degree  imitative  of  the  ancient  lay. 

Down  through  the  centuries  obituary  poetry  has  been 
popular  in  Iceland.  In  Thorarensen’s  hands  this  form  of  expres¬ 
sion  reached  such  a  high  level  that  it  has  not  been  surpassed 
since  his  day.  Such  poems  of  his  never  suffer  from  the  triteness 
common  to  that  type  of  verse;  they  are  original  and  personal. 
The  characterizations  are  clear-cut  and  individualized.  His 
intellectual  vigor,  wealth  of  imagination,  and  penetrating  psy¬ 
chological  insight  nowhere  appear  to  a  better  advantage  than 
in  some  of  his  memorial  poems,  such  as  the  remarkable  one  on 

“  Translated  by  Kirkconnell,  op.  cit.,  pp.  123-125. 
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his  friend  Oddur  Hjaltalin.  Thorarensen’s  virile  and  abiding 
faith  in  God  and  life  beyond  the  grave  give  warmth  and  hu¬ 
manity  to  these  elegies.  In  such  poems  he  excels  in  portraying 
noble-minded  men  of  unusual  mould  who  refused  to  follow  the 
beaten  path  and  whose  ability  was  frustrated  on  account  of 
hostile  social  environment.  The  poet’s  sympathy  for  these 
step-children  of  fortune,  and  his  keen  understanding  of  their 
fate,  were  no  doubt,  partly  at  least,  aroused  by  his  own  bitter 
experience  with  misunderstanding  and  abuse.  He  knew  whereof 
he  spoke,  when  in  his  great  obituary  poem  on  Saemundur  Mag- 
nusson  Holm,  he  writes  a  scathing  indictment  of  a  world  infested 
with  greed,  where  might  is  right. 

Elsewhere  in  his  memorial  poems  Thorarensen  strikingly 
characterizes  and  warmly  eulogizes  great  leaders  of  his  nation, 
such  as  Magnus  Stephensen,  his  erstwhile  opponent,  or  men 
like  Sveinn  Palsson,  who  especially  appealed  to  him  because  of 
their  fearlessness  and  magnanimity  in  the  face  of  adversity. 
For  manliness,  the  heroic  spirit,  is  the  keynote  of  Thorarensen’s 
poetry,  as  it  was  of  his  philosophy  of  life.  He  repeatedly  stresses 
the  enobling  influence  of  sorrow  and  misfortune  when  faced 
bravely.  This  penetrating  characterization  of  his  Norse  an¬ 
cestors  is  equally  applicable  to  him:  “Disaster  is  the  ultimate 
test  of  human  character.  Now  we  may  understand  why  the 
Teutonic  peoples  enshrine  only  failure  and  defeat;  they  realized 
that  defeat  well  met  magnifies  a  man  more  than  any  success.”*^ 
Emphasizing  the  inner  life,  the  moral  development,  Thoraren¬ 
sen  was  not  primarily  concerned  about  the  material  progress  of 
the  Icelandic  nation,  though  he  took  some  interest  in  such 
problems,  as  we  have  seen.  He  knew  that  his  people  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  future,  if  the  national  character  remained 
sound  and  strong. 

Thorarensen  is,  generally  speaking,  far  more  interested  in 
the  contents  than  the  form  of  his  poetry,  though  examples  of 
high  technical  skill  may,  as  referred  to  above,  be  found  among 
his  poems.  Frequently,  however,  his  verse  lacks  smoothness 
and  polish,  not  seldom  betraying  the  fact  that  he  is  in  this 
respect  still,  to  some  extent,  the  child  of  the  Enlightenment  era 

”  Bertha  Phillpotts:  Edda  and  Saga  (New  York,  1931),  p.  137. 
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in  Icelandic  letters.  Fortunately,  he  wrote  many  of  his  poems 
in  the  simple,  unrhymed  verse-forms  of  the  Poetic  Edda,  which 
proved  particularly  well  adapted  to  his  favorite  themes.  In 
that  way,  as  in  many  others.  Old  Icelandic  literature  was  for 
him  a  fountain  of  living  water.  His  language,  with  a  strong 
flavor  from  the  same  source,  is  as  a  rule  pure  and  vigorous, 
rich  in  striking  similes,  often  taken  directly  out  of  the  life  of 
the  people. 

Although  Thorarensen  did  not  form  a  school,  he  is  of  first 
importance  in  the  history  of  Icelandic  literature,  as  he  charted 
the  course  which  a  number  of  poets  were  to  follow,  more  or  less, 
in  years  to  come.  Happily,  however,  for  himself  as  well  as  for 
those  who  came  in  his  wake,  his  Romanticism  consisted  very 
largely  in  an  increased  devotion  to  the  classical  literature  of  his 
native  land,  characterized  by  restraint  of  style  and  by  a  sound 
admixture  of  idealism  and  realism.  Thereby  he  and  nearly  all 
of  his  Icelandic  successors  were  saved  from  the  aberrations  and 
excesses  of  Romanticism  elsewhere. 

Richard  Beck 

University  oj  North  Dakota 


TYRFING  INTO  EXCALIBUR?  A  NOTE  ON  WILLIAM 
MORRIS’S  UNFINISHED  POEM,  “IN 
ARTHUR’S  HOUSE.” 

In  the  development  of  William  Morris  as  a  poet,  his  period 
of  experiment  may  be  said  to  fall  between  the  years  1858  and 
1870.  In  1858,  Arthurian  Romance  was  the  poet’s  prime  literary 
source;  in  1870,  Old  Norse  literature  had  become  the  wellspring 
of  his  poetic  inspiration.  It  is  significant,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
as  Morris  grew  away  from  the  Arthurian  materials  toward  the 
Icelandic,  he  wrote  at  least  one  poem  which  combines  elements 
from  both.  This  is  the  strange  poem,  “In  Arthur’s  House,” 
written  about  1865.  Into  this  Arthurian  tale,  Morris  introduced 
the  famous  Norse  sword,  Tyrfing.  An  old  carle  appears,  carrying 
the  blade,  and  concerning  it  he  says  to  Guenevere; 

‘Hold  this,  O  Queen, 

Thine  hand  is  where  Gods’  hands  have  been, 

For  this  is  Tyrfing:  who  knows  when 
His  blade  was  forged?  Belike  ere  men 
Had  dwelling  on  the  middle-earth’.‘ 

Tyrfing  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  all  mystic  swords  used 
by  Norse  heroes.  It  was  provided  for  Svafrlami  (son  of  Sigrlami, 
son  of  Odin)  by  two  dwarfs,  and  its  particular  attributes  caused 
it  to  kill  a  man  each  time  it  was  unsheathed.  Tyrfing  later  be¬ 
came  the  property  of  Angantyr*  who  was  one  of  the  twelve 
berserker  sons  of  Angrim  and  Eyfura  (Svafrlami’s  daughter). 
Many  remarkable  and  terrible  deeds  were  accomplished  with 
it. 

Since  the  poem,  “In  Arthur’s  House,”  was  left  uncompleted, 
one  can  only  make  conjectures  as  to  what  place  Morris  intended 
to  give  Tyrfing  in  the  Arthur  story;  the  possibility  of  its  replac¬ 
ing  Excalibur  is  of  course  palpable.  The  two  sagas  which  chiefly 

*  The  Collected  Works  of  William  Morris,  With  Introductions  by  His 
Daughter,  May  Morris  (New  York  and  London,  1910-1915).  XXIV,  323. 

*  Angantyr  was  called  “Angentheow”  in  certain  English  versions  of  Norse 
poems  adapted  by  George  Hickes,  William  Herbert,  Thomas  Percy,  and  others. 
See  Frank  Edgar  Farley,  The  Scandinavian  Influence  in  the  English  Romantic 
Movement,  Harvard  Studies  and  Notes  in  Philology  and  Literature,  Vol.  IX, 
Boston,  1903. 
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concern  Angantyr  and  Tyrjing  are  still  untranslated;®  but  Morris 
could  have  obtained  information  concerning  them  from  Scott’s 
“On  the  Fairies  of  Popular  Superstition.’’*  We  can  postulate 
that  Morris  was  not  acquainted  with  much  of  the  detailed  and 
interesting  information  surrounding  the  Tyrjing  legend — that 
he  knew  anything  about  it  in  1865  is  little  less  than  amazing! 
But  he  was  aware  of  one  important  aspect  of  Tyrjing,  as  his 
poem  incontrovertibly  shows,  that  the  sword  killed  whenever 
it  was  taken  from  its  scabbard: 

At  least  a  man’s  life  is  it  worth 

To  draw  it  out  once  .  .  . 


.  .  .  the  blade  .  .  . 

. .  .  would  seldom  slide 
Back  to  its  sheath  unsatisfied. ‘ 

But  the  poet’s  doubts  regarding  its  origin:  “Who  knows  when 
his  blade  was  forged,’’  do  not  testify  to  his  having  learned  that 
Dvalinii  and  Dulinn  made  it  for  Svafrlami  by  command.® 

The  date  and  circumstances  of  composition  of  “In  Arthur’s 
House”  are  controversial.  Morris  may  never  have  seen  any 
translated  poem  which  dealt  with  Tyrjing;  he  may  even  have 
added  these  lines  in  a  re-worked  manuscript  long  after  he  had 
learned  to  read  Old  Norse. ^  This  hypothesis  would  explain  the 
distinctly  analogical  use  of  the  word  “Middle-earth”  [midgafS], 
in  the  last  line  of  the  first  quotation  above.  On  the  other  hand, 
assuming  that  the  Tyrjing  matter  was  added  to  “In  Arthur’s 
House”  does  not  explain  why  Morris  was  not  more  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  sword.  It  seems  most  likely  that  he  learned 
about  Tyrjing  from  some  English  abridgement  of  the  whole 

•  These  are:  Hervarar  Saga  ok  HeiSreks,  especially  Chapters  II  and  XII; 
and  Orvar-Odds  Saga,  XIV,  both  published  in  Fornaldar  Sogur  N orManda, 
edited  by  Valdimar  Asmundarson  (Reykjavik,  1891).  Vols.  I  and  II  respec¬ 
tively. 

•  See  Farley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43,  44,  100  (note),  etc.,  for  references  to  Tyrfing’s 
appearance  in  English  poetry. 

‘  Collected  Works,  XXIV,  324. 

•  Hervarar  Saga,  Chapter  II,  in  Fornaldar  Sogur,  I,  310. 

’  Miss  May  Morris  mentions  only  one  manuscript.  See  Collected  Works, 
Introduction  to  Vol.  XXIV,  passim. 
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legend  in  which  it  occurs — perhaps  from  Percy,  Hickes,  or 
Scott. 

The  importance  of  so  erudite  a  reference  in  the  poetry  of 
William  Morris  in  1865  is  twofold.  First,  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  his  experimental  work  in  the  period  between  The 
Defence  of  Giienevere  and  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun,  for  it  shows  the 
poet  looking  backward  toward  the  Arthur  material,  and  forward 
toward  the  Norse.  Second,  it  is  another  specific  proof  of  the 
fact  that  Morris  must  have  had  a  fairly  good  acquaintance 
with  general  Scandinavian  matters  before  he  took  up  the  study 
of  original  Norse  documents.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  specu¬ 
lation  which  might  be  made.  When  Morris  turned  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  English  poems  based  upon  Old  Norse  sagas,  he  did 
not  place  a  Lancelot  beside  his  Gudrun.  Had  he  finished  “In 
Arthur’s  House,”  he  might  have  put  a  Tyrfing  into  the  hands  of 
his  Arthur. 

Karl  Litzenberg 

University  oj  Michigan 


A  NOTE  ON  VQLOSPA  24 

Fleygdi  Odinn  ok  i  folk  urn  skaut; 
pat  var  enn  fdlkvig  fyrst  i  heimi; 
brotinn  var  bordveggr  borgar  dsa, 
kndtto  vanir  vigspd  vgllo  sporna} 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  editors  and  commen¬ 
tators  to  elucidate  the  compound  vigspd  in  the  final  line  of  the 
above  stanza.  Some  have  retained  the  form  as  it  stands  in  both 
the  Codex  Regius"^  and  in  the  Hauksbdk^  but  have  interpreted  it 
differently.  Liining*  holds  -spd  to  be  the  weak  nom.  masc.  pi. 
(<*-spdu)  of  the  adjective  spdr  ‘foreseeing,  prophetic’  and 
translates  the  compound  by  ‘kampfkundig.’  Perhaps  the  inti¬ 
mation  is  that  the  Wanes  were  enabled  to  defeat  their  rivals 
by  virtue  of  the  magic  wisdom  in  which  they  were  supposed  to 
be  especially  well-versed.  Finnur  Jonsson,®  who  is  followed  by 
Boer*  and  Nordal,’  believes  that  -spd  is  the  dat.  sing,  of  the 
noun  spd  ‘prophecy.’  He  translates  vigspd  by  ‘kamp-sp4,  -sang.’ 
In  his  Icelandic  edition®  of  the  Edda  he  uses  the  phrase  ‘meS 
bardaga  e?Sa  ofriSi’  to  render  the  compound.  Nordal  feels,  in 
addition,  that  the  metrical  half-line  would  be  too  long  if  the 
original  -u  of  the  weak  nom.  pi.  of  the  adjective  or  the  -a  of 
the  strong  acc.  pi.  were  reinserted.  The  V qlospd,  however,  does 
not  belong  to  the  oldest  Eddie  poems  and  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  poet  may  have  used  the  contracted  form  in  this  place. 
According  to  Sijmons,®  the  contracted  form  sld  is  rhythmically 
preferable  to  slaa  in  Gudriinarkvida  I,  1®  and  II,  11®  and  simi- 

*  According  to  Neckel’s  Edda,  1, 6.  Heidelberg,  1936’.  In  his  second  edition 
(1927)  Neckel  writes  vtgskd. 

’  Hdndskriftet  Nr.  2365  (Codex  regius  af  den  aldre  Edda)  i fotoypisk  og  diplo- 
malisk  gengivelse,  2.  Udgivet  ved  L.  F.  A.  Wimmer  og  Finnur  J6nsson.  K^ben- 
havn,  1891. 

*  Hauksbdk,  190.  Udgiven  af  Det  Kongelige  Nordiske  Oldskrift-Selskab. 
Kfibenhavn,  1892-96. 

*  Die  Edda,  146  and  650.  Zurich,  1859. 

‘  De  gamle  Eddadigte,  7  f.  Kfibenhavn,  1932. 

*  Die  Edda,  II  (Commentar),  10.  Haarlem,  1922. 

’  Vdluspd,  61.  Reykjavik,  1923. 

*  Scemundar-Edda,  460.  Reykjavik,  1926*. 

» Die  Lieder  der  Edda,  HaUe,  1906.  EinleUung,  CLXXIII  f. 
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larly  in  other  passages  occasionally.  Sievers  also  reads  vlgskq 
with  contraction.'® 

But  the  greater  number  of  those  who  have  dealt  with  the 
problem  are  agreed  that  the  vigspd  of  both  manuscripts  con¬ 
tains  an  error  which  arose  long  before  either  manuscript  was 
written."  They  would  alter  the  form  to  vfgskd,  either  as  the 
weak  adjective  (nom.  pi.)  with  the  active  meaning  of  ‘warlike,’ 
referring  to  the  Wanes,  or  as  the  strong  adjective  (acc.  pi.) 
with  the  passive  meaning  of  ‘exposed  to  warfare,  open  to 
inroads,’"  referring  to  the  war-torn  fields.  Both  meanings  of 
vigskdr  are  attested.'®  The  synonym  herskdr  also  exists  in  both 
meanings.'*  Gering  prefers  the  former,  on  the  ground  that  the 
adjective  should  not  be  separated  from  its  substantive  by  the 
caesura.'®  Yet  a  noun  and  its  qualifying  adjective  are  not  always 
found  in  the  same  half-line  in  the  poem.  Cf.,  for  example,  ragna 
rqk  rqtnm  (44,  7-8),  dsdnir  akrar  (62,  1-2),  inn  mikli  mqgr 
(55,  1-2),  dyggvar  drdttir  (64,  5-6). 

In  another  connection,  H.  Psilander  has  shown'*  that  the 
adjective  spdr  must  once  have  had  a  passive  meaning,  which  is 
probably  retained  in  East  Swed.  vaderspi  ‘utsatt  for  vader 
och  vind,’  as  opposed  to  the  active  use  of  OIc  veSrspdr  ‘dygtig, 
i  stand  til  at  forudse  veirets  beskaffenhed’'^  and  of  forspdr 
‘foreseeing,  prophesying.’  Psilander  supposes  that  -skdr  must 
be  related  to  NHG  schauen,  just  as  spdr  is  surely  connected 
with  NHG  spdhen}^  Although  the  passive  notion  is  not  found 
in  the  OIc  simplex  spdr,  it  does  occur  in  the  spec  (spe,  spH) 
of  East  Dutch  dialects  and  of  East  Frisian,  where  it  means 
‘spahig;  sichtbar,  frei,  offen,  jedem  Blick  und  jedem  Angriff 

Proben  einer  metrischen  Herstdlung  der  Eddalieder,  22.  Halle,  1885. 

Cf.  Sijmons,  Einleilung,  XXIX  £F. 

**  Cf.  especially  Detter-Heinzel,  Samundar  Edda,  II,  34.  Leipzig,  1903. 

*•  Kommentar  zu  den  Liedern  der  Edda,  I,  34.  Halle,  1927. 

**  Egils  Saga  Skallagrimssonar,  135  and  311.  Hrsg.  von  F.  Jdnsson.  Halle, 
1924*.  Heimskringla,  24.  Udgivet  af  F.  Jdnsson.  Kjibenhavn,  1911. 

“  Kommentar,  loc.  cit. 

**  Studier  tilldgnade  Axel  Kock,  538-540.  Lund,  1929. 

Fritzner,  Ordbog  over  del  gamle  norske  sprog.  III,  885.  Kristiania,  188.3- 
96*. 

**  Cf .  Walde,  Workrbuch  der  idg.  Sprachen,  II,  660.  Berlin  und  Leipzig,  1927. 
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ausgesetzt,  ungeschiitzt,  exponirt.’^®  The  various  meanings  of 
the  related  Latin  species  f.  (‘the  act  of  seeing,  look’  and  ‘what 
is  seen,  shape,  form,  image’)  show  that  it  could  be  used  both 
actively  and  passively. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  words  for  ‘hearing’  have  the 
same  peculiarity.  OIc  Mid'S,  for  example,  means  ‘the  act  of  hear¬ 
ing,  attention,  silence’  and  also  ‘what  is  heard,  sound.’®® 
Further,  Ulfilas  uses  hauseins  f.  in  2  Tim.  4,  3  and  4,  4  in  the 
active  sense  of  ‘the  hearing  instrument,  the  ear’  but  in  John  12, 
38  and  Rom.  10, 16  in  the  passive  sense  of  ‘what  is  heard,  report.’ 

Thus  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  OIc  spdr  could  once 
have  had  a  passive  function  and  that  it  was  retained  by  the 
compound  vigspdr  as  well  as  by  the  East  Swed.  vaderspd.  Since 
-skdr  and  spdr  are  each  connected  with  Germanic  verbs  of 
‘seeing’  and  since  each  can  be  used  passively  as  well  as  actively, 
there  exists  no  need  to  alter  the  reading  of  both  CR  and  H.  The 
adjective  vigspdr  in  its  passive  sense  of  ‘exposed  to  warfare’ 
links  the  last  line  with  the  preceding  ones  more  closely  than  the 
noun  vigspd  (dat.  sing.)  ‘battle-song’  > ‘battle’  could  possibly 
do.  The  latter  is  syntactically  not  wholly  clear®*  and,  like 
Liining’s  ‘kampfkundig,’  it  is  colorless  in  the  extreme,  adding 
nothing  to  the  poetic  value  of  the  passage.  But  the  adjective, 
as  an  attribute  to  vqUo,  fits  in  very  well.  Not  only  is  a  great 
struggle,  a  ‘battle  of  nations,’  indicated  hyfdlkvig  in  the  second 
line;  but  the  result  of  thsitfdlkvig  was  that  the  surrounding  wall 
of  the  fortress  of  the  .^sir  was  lying  in  a  state  of  ruins  and  that 
the  Wanes  could  therefore  march  in  triumph  over  the  battle- 
scarred  terrain. 

Frederic  T.  Wood 

University  of  Virginia 

**  J.  ten  Doornkaat  Koolman.  Wbrterhuch  der  ostfriesischen  Spracke,  III, 
269.  Norden,  1879  ff.  Cf.  also  E.  Verwijs  en  J.  Verdam,  Middelnederlandsch 
Woordenboek  VII,  1660.  ’s-Gravenhage,  1912. 

Cf.  also  the  meanings  of  the  words  cited  by  Walde,  op.  cit.,  I,  494,  under 

ileu-. 

**  Cf.  Neckel  in  Arkiv for  nordisk  filologi,  50, 170  f 
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of  pertinent  works  of  the  leading  authorities  on  Swedish  pro¬ 
nunciation.  Included  are  many  valuable  observations. 

The  discussion  of  the  individual  sounds  and  of  orthographic 
values  is  especially  serviceable  on  account  of  its  completeness. 
Here  and  there  it  may  even  seem  to  contain  more  than  neces¬ 
sary  detail,  as  when  the  sound  of  sb  in  sbirr  is  mentioned 
(§47,  2,  a).  The  subjects  of  quantity,  stress,  and  intonation 
might  on  the  other  hand  have  been  treated  more  fully. 

Long  and  doubled  consonants  seem  to  be  confused  in 
§5,  line  8;  in  the  second  column  preceding  note  1  of  §5  (where 
the  inclusion  of  examples  like  ofta  would  have  been  in  order); 
and  in  §39,  line  2.  In  §49,  line  15,  English  navvy,  compared 
with  navy,  is  said  to  have  a  long  r-sound.  It  would  seem  that  in 
both  these  words  the  vowels  are  equally  long  and  the  conso¬ 
nants  short,  and  that  the  w  is  merely  an  orthographic  device. 
It  is  open  to  doubt,  moreover,  whether  comparative  material  of 
so  little  importance  would  benefit  the  reader. 

§5,  note  2.  H&rd  appears  here  as  if  its  long  vowel  were  an 
isolated  exception  to  the  quantity  rule;  in  reality,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  vowels  followed  by  rd,  rl,  rn  are  involved. 

§6,  1.  Under  the  subject  of  “stress  4”  the  author  apparently 
intended  here  to  emphasize  only  its  monosyllabic  feature.  If 
that  is  the  case,  then  two  of  the  three  examples  in  §6,  1,  b 
should  be  changed.  If  that  was  not  the  intention,  then  various 
categories  have  been  omitted. 
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§8,  2,  b.  It  should  have  been  stated  that  the  acute  accent 
belongs  only  to  the  present  indicative  singular  of  conjugations 
II  and  IV.  With  reference  to  §8,  6,  it  does  not  seem  that  the 
words  s&ledes,  darfor,  harmed,  varav  could  owe  their  acute  accent 
to  predominantly  weak  sentence-stress;  in  the  case  of  the  three 
last-named  adverbial  compounds  (which  are  representatives  of 
a  large  group)  it  is  possible  that  the  author  has  not  taken  into 
account  the  shift  of  stress-position  of  the  type  hd'rmed:  harme'd. 

§9,  2.  It  is  true  that  “most  compounds”  have  the  grave 
accent,  but  it  would  have  been  desirable  here  or  in  §8  to  stress 
the  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  compounds  (of  various 
age-types)  do  have  the  acute  accent,  particularly  since  the  list 
includes  many  very  common  words,  such  as  alUing,  middag, 
sondag  (etc.),  vardera,  hittills,  sddan,  alltsd,  tretti  (etc.),  hundra, 
Karlsson  (etc.)  and  numerous  other  person-names,  Smdland 
(etc.),  Frankrike,  Sverige,  Danmark.  Here  belong  also  the  four 
words  mentioned  in  the  preceding  comment,  and  others  of  their 
type. 

§9,  2,  note  1.  We  find  here  a  brief  sentence  stating  that  many 
words  “show  a  conflict  between  Tone  I  and  II.”  This  hardly 
gives  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  very  large  number  of 
words  that  may  have  either  the  acute  or  the  grave  accent.  Nor 
is  it  stated  that  such  variations  are  usually  of  a  sectional 
nature. 

§10.  According  to  its  heading  this  section  should  deal  with 
stress  and  intonation  in  connected  speech,  but  only  stress  is 
mentioned.  The  related  subject  of  quantity  is  not  touched  upon 
except  for  the  placing  of  the  sign  over  the  unstressed  vowels 
of  one  of  the  examples.  It  would  have  been  useful,  had  the 
complete  picture  of  what  happens  in  connected  speech  been 
given  along  general  lines:  that  in  the  sentence  cited  by  the 
author  Du  dr  mig  dd  en  riktig  skojarel  the  six  words  that  do  not 
have  sentence-stress  do  have  three  secondary  stresses;  that  they 
are  spoken  in  a  monotone,  in  which  there  can  be  no  distinction 
between  the  acute  and  the  grave  accent,  and  have  a  pitch  that 
varies  in  different  regions,  but  which  in  Stockholm  is  the  high 
tone;  and  that  all  these  words,  each  of  which  in  the  lexical 
pronunciation  has  either  a  long  vowel  or  a  long  consonant,  here 
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have  only  short  sounds.  Also  the  effect,  or  absence  of  effect,  of 
such  shortening  on  the  quality  of  certain  long  vowels  calls  for 
mention  somewhere  (in  treating  the  individual  vowels  the  au¬ 
thor  discusses  this  for  c,  but  not  for  the  other  vowels  concerned). 
Adequate  presentation  of  these  matters  is  important  for  the 
reason  that  in  the  actual  use  of  the  language  one  regularly  en¬ 
counters  the  sentence-form  and  thus  meets  more  words  that 
follow  principles  like  those  just  mentioned  than  such  as  retain 
the  lexical  pronunciation  that  forms  the  basis  and  which  is 
therefore  of  necessity  the  main  concern  of  every  treatise  on 
pronunciation. 

§10,  last  paragraph.  Attention  is  here  called  to  the  loss  of 
sentence-stress  in  titles  like  kapte'n,  tnajo'r,  amira'l,  “and  others 
of  the  type  with  Tone  I  (dynamic  stress)”  when  they  stand 
before  the  name  of  a  person.  But  this  feature  is  not  limited  to 
titles  with  end-stress  nor  to  those  with  the  acute  accent  (cf. 
Konung  Oskar,  skomakar  Fetter ssoti),  nor  indeed  to  the  Swedish 
language.  The  author  might  instead  have  mentioned  the  inter¬ 
esting  shift  of  the  stress-position  in  end-stressed  titles  before  a 
noun  that  has  initial  stress;  for  while  we  otherwise  say  majo'r, 
we  say  maj'or  Malm  (with  secondary  stress).  Runeberg  was 
therefore  following  normal  sentence-stress  when  he  wrote  the 
lines:  “han  borjade  beratta/om  Dunckers  eld,  om  kapten 
Malm”  (Fanrik  Stal,  134,  f.).  Such  shift  is,  to  be  sure,  not 
limited  to  titles. 

§14.  Rather  than  to  say  that  Swedish  diphthongs  “are  pro¬ 
nounced  as  if  written  with  diaeresis”  or  that  “the  diphthongal 
elements  are  pronounced  separately”  (§30,  1),  it  would  have 
been  better  to  state  whereof  the  difference  consists,  and  to 
describe  the  outstanding  features  of  our  own  diphthongs,  par¬ 
ticularly  their  prolonged  first  element.  Taken  literally,  the  words 
quoted  can  hardly  apply  to  diphthongs  since  these  necessarily 
involve  only  one  syllable  and  since  transition  sounds  cannot  be 
avoided. 

§§15,  ff.  It  might  be  felt  that  the  discussion  of  the  individual 
vowel-sounds  in  the  order  of  their  formation  is  not  the  most 
practical  arrangement.  In  this  way,  for  instance,  the  vowel- 
qualities  of  6  are  treated  in  three  different  places,  separated  by 


paragraphs  dealing  with  other  sounds.  The  reader  could  get  the 
point  of  view  of  the  sequence  in  accordance  with  the  physical 
formation  by  consulting  the  very  welcome  diagram  of  §13. 

§15,  b.  It  would  seem  that  the  vowel  of  Swedish  min  should 
not  be  compared  with  that  of  English  fill,  but  rather  with  the 
quality  of  the  unstressed  e  in  did  he  (colloquially  the  h  is  often 
not  heard). 

§41.  The  footnote  here  should  have  been  omitted,  and  the 
pronunciation  of  /  should  have  been  treated  more  or  less  like 
that  of  d,  n,  s,  t  in  §§35,  43,  47,  48.  So  in  §46,  1  there  should 
have  been  more  differentiation  between  the  Swedish  and  the 
American  r-sounds,  with  mention  of  the  trilled  r  after  th 
{three). 

Little,  and  not  very  consistent,  attention  is  given  to  sectional 
and  stylistic  variation.  Thus  we  find  mention  of  the  r-sound  of 
Southern  Sweden,  but  not  of  its  y-sound;  under  g  we  find  an 
account  of  usages  like  da  (for  dag)  in  the  spontaneous  styles, 
but  under  d,  r  we  miss  a  similar  treatment  of  cases  like  va{d), 
d{r). 

The  phonetically  transcribed  passages  at  the  end  of  the 
book  are  very  useful.  There  is  a  seven-page  selection  from  belle- 
tristic  prose  and  a  page  containing  two  poems.  An  additional 
selection,  showing  the  natural  style,  would  have  been  welcome. 
The  arrangement  is  in  two  columns,  with  the  orthographic  form 
in  one.  The  transcribed  passages  give  the  lexical  pronunciation. 
While  this  has  great  value,  yet  throughout  the  manual  the 
reader  has  met  the  lexical  pronunciation  of  a  large  number  of 
words  and  is  therefore  familiar  with  this  phase.  A  good  pro¬ 
cedure  would  have  been  to  have  three  columns,  giving  the 
orthographic,  the  transcribed  lexical,  and  the  transcribed  con¬ 
nected-speech  form.  The  last-named  would  have  shown  not 
only  modifications  in  stress,  intonation,  and  quantity  but  also, 
to  an  extent,  in  sounds. 

In  other  countries  Swedish  has  only  sparingly  been  tran¬ 
scribed  with  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Swedish 
books  dealing  with  Swedish  sounds  employ  various  alphabetic 
systems,  chiefly  that  of  Svenska  Akademiens  Ordbok  and  the 
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landsmdlsalfabel  of  J.  A.  Lundell  or  modifications  and  combi¬ 
nations  of  these.  Uppvall  is  the  first  writer  in  America  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  pronunciation  of  Swedish  by  means  of  the  International 
Phonetic  Alphabet/  which,  when  shades  of  difference  in  the 
values  of  some  of  the  individual  characters  have  been  defined 
for  any  given  language,  is  intelligible  among  scholars  the  world 
over. 

In  this  work,  furthermore,  the  interpretation  of  Swedish 
sounds  through  comparison  with  corresponding  American  ones 
is  carried  out  in  more  detail  and  more  exactly  than  has  been 
done  heretofore.  This  is  particularly  for  us  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  since  scholars  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere  in  Europe  make 
comparisons  with  French  and  German,  and  sometimes  with  the 
English  of  England,  but  not  with  American  English. 

These  are  but  two  of  many  outstanding  merits  of  this  man¬ 
ual.  Professor  Uppvall  has  here  rendered  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  learning  of  Swedish.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
book  is  only  a  beginning,  and  that  its  author  will  continue  the 
good  work  in  the  form  of  other  needed  textbooks  as  a  part  of 
the  present  revival  of  interest  in  the  production  of  instructional 
material  for  the  study  of  Swedish  in  this  country. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 

Knud  Knudsens  Livsminner.  Barnedr  ogu  ngdomsdr.  Utgitt  av 

BymSlslaget.  Oslo,  1937. 

Knud  Knudsen  seems  to  have  had  a  genius  for  boring  people 
such  as  few  achieve.  Even  when  he  tried  to  tell  informally 
about  his  childhood  and  youth,  he  managed  to  be  thoroughly 
tiresome.  Memoirs  have  rarely  been  more  honest  or  more 
naively  helpless  than  these.  But  they  go  a  long  ways  toward 
helping  us  understand  the  phenomenon  that  Knudsen  was  in 
the  linguistic  development  of  Norway.  They  show  us  a  lad  who 
fought  his  way  by  sheer  intelligence  and  determination  from 
the  most  abject  poverty  into  an  important  position  in  the  school 

*  For  Norwegian  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  has  been  used  by 
Professor  Einar  Haugen  in  his  Beginning  Norwegian  (1937). 
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system  of  his  day.  They  reveal  to  the  full  the  bitter  class-con¬ 
sciousness,  the  sense  of  social  inferiority,  the  personal  handicaps 
of  reticence  and  naivete,  the  persecution  complex,  and  the  utter 
lack  of  humor  which  combined  to  make  him  the  untiring  re¬ 
former  of  his  age. 

That  Knudsen’s  work  was  important  is  presumably  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  very  appearance  of  these  memoirs,  which  were 
not  at  first  planned  for  the  general  public.  Through  his  influence 
on  Bj0rnson  he  achieved  more  than  he  otherwise  might;  the 
three  successive  spelling  reforms  of  modern  Norway  owe  much 
to  him.  The  most  noticeable  features  of  his  spelling  to  modern 
readers  are  those  which  have  not  been  adopted,  especially  his 
fondness  for  the  letter  a.  It  is  also  undeniable  that  his  campaign 
against  Germanisms,  and  his  wholesale  adoption  into  Dano- 
Norwegian  of  dialect  phrases  and  neologisms  of  his  own  have 
served  to  break  down  the  prejudices  against  Norwegian  forms. 
But  on  the  whole  this  latter  effort  seems  almost  as  fruitless  to¬ 
day  as  it  did  to  his  contemporaries.  On  every  page  his  memoirs 
swarm  with  incredibly  awkward  and  useless  neologisms,  which 
he  has  to  explain  by  putting  in  parentheses  the  loan  words  they 
are  supposed  to  replace. 

Knudsen  fought  his  battles  not  only  on  the  linguistic  front, 
but  also  on  the  pedagogical.  He  was  the  invincible  leader  of  the 
anti-latinists,  and  the  spearhead  of  modern  methods  of  teaching 
in  the  schools.  There  are  some  genuinely  interesting  passages  in 
the  memoirs  on  the  school  system  of  his  day,  as  there  are  inter¬ 
esting  details  on  many  other  issues  of  nineteenth-century  Nor¬ 
way.  Norwegian-American  readers  will  be  interested  in  some 
rather  pointed  allusions  to  two  prominent  pioneers,  Johan  R. 
Reiersen,  and  J.  A.  Ottesen,  who  were  schoolmates  of  Knud¬ 
sen’s.  But  the  interesting  details  drown  in  the  tedious  repetition, 
enumeration,  self -justification,  and  deliberate  awkwardness 
which  characterize  his  literary  style.  The  book  is  a  document, 
and  one  should  therefore  not  quarrel  with  its  style.  But  in  every 
detail  it  confirms  the  reviewer’s  suspicion  that  Knudsen  was 
not  a  great  man,  merely  a  persistent  one.  On  every  front  he  was 
fighting  on  the  side  of  almost  inevitable  progress:  he  was  against 
the  Gothic  type,  against  the  stiff  Dano-Norwegian  language. 
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against  pedagogical  formalism,  against  the  excessive  emphasis 
on  classical  culture.  He  was  a  valuable  instrument  of  his  times, 
but  it  is  certain  that  no  very  great  niche  should  be  reserved  for 
him  in  the  hall  of  fame. 

Einar  Haugen 

University  of  Wisconsin 


THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 


The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met 
in  the  Graduate  Room,  Memorial  Union,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  April  29  and  30, 
1938. 

First  Session,  Friday,  April  29,  2  P.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Professor 
Einar  Haugen,  whereupon  President  C.  A.  Dykstra  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  delivered  an  address  of  welcome. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun: 

1.  Notes  on  the  Language  of  the  Norwegian  Immigrants  (20 
minutes).  By  Professor  Einar  Haugen,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  C.  N.  Gould, 
Richard  Beck,  and  Joseph  Alexis. 

2.  Steingrimur  Thorsteinsson.  Lyric  Poet  and  Master  Trans¬ 
lator  (20  minutes).  By  Professor  Richard  Beck,  University  of 
North  Dakota. 

3.  Carl  Adolph  Lonnquist,  a  Swedish  Poet  in  America  (20 
minutes).  By  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Discussed  by  Professors  Richard  Beck  and  Einar  Haugen. 

President  Einar  Haugen  appointed  the  following  commit¬ 
tees:  for  Nominations,  Professor  C  N.  Gould,  Mr.  Erik  Wahl- 
gren,  and  Professor  A.  L.  Elmquist;  for  Resolutions,  Professor 
Richard  Beck;  for  Auditing,  Judge  Sveinbjorn  Johnson. 

At  4: 30  the  members  of  the  Society  were  conducted  through 
the  capitol  building  of  Wisconsin. 

At  6:30  the  annual  dinner  was  held,  sponsored  by  the 
Ygdrasil  Society  of  Madison.  Professor  Einar  Haugen  served  as 
toastmaster  and  surveyed  briefly  the  work  of  the  Society  as 
indicated  in  early  programs.  Mr.  Arthur  Lowe,  President  of  the 
Ygdrasil  Society,  made  the  speech  of  welcome,  whereupon  all 
joined  in  the  singing  of  “Du  gamla,  du  fria,”  with  Mrs.  Chester 
N.  Gould  at  the  piano.  Professor  Joseph  Alexis  spoke  of  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  endowment  fund.  After  the  singing  of  “Ja,  vi 
elsker  dette  landet,”  Professor  Julius  E.  Olson  called  attention 
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to  “The  Beginnings  of  Scandinavian  Instruction  in  American 
Universities.”  Professor  Alfred  Senn  related  his  experiences 
with  Swedish  and  Danish  journalists  in  Lithuania.  All  joined 
in  the  singing  of  the  Icelandic  “Eldgamla  Isafold.”  Professor 
Richard  Beck  discussed  our  debt  to  the  future  and  our  obliga¬ 
tion  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society.  Judge  Sveinbjorn 
Johnson  told  of  the  growing  interest  in  things  Scandinavian.  He 
showed  how  unity  of  race,  tradition,  and  history  had  been 
transmitted  without  alien  cultures.  Dr.  Chester  N.  Gould  ex¬ 
pressed  his  pleasure  in  poring  over  Scandinavian  books  and  in 
visiting  Scandinavian  countries.  After  unison  singing  of  “Det 
er  et  yndigt  Land,”  Professor  Margaret  Schlauch  of  New  York 
University  spoke  on  “Saga  Women.”  The  appreciation  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schlauch’s  speech  found  expression  in  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks.  Mr.  Oscar  Christianson  in  closing  the  program  em¬ 
phasized  the  fact  that  the  attitude  toward  Scandinavian  in  the 
world  at  large  had  never  been  better.  There  were  seventy-five 
present  at  the  dinner. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  April  30,  9  A.M. 

The  business  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Professor  Einar  Haugen,  who  stated  he  had  received  letters 
from  Professors  Karl  Litzenberg  and  E.  Gustav  Johnson  and  Dr. 
A.  N.  Gilbertson,  regretting  that  they  were  unable  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  accepted,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following: 
“Having  had  a  successful  and  enjoyable  meeting,  the  Society 
wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  for  generous  hospitality  and  various  cour¬ 
tesies.  More  specifically,  the  Society  is  grateful  to  President 
C.  A.  Dykstra  for  his  address  of  welcome,  to  the  Ygdrasil 
Society,  the  members  of  the  local  committee  on  arrangements, 
and  our  president  for  their  excellent  work  toward  making  this 
meeting  a  success.”  The  report  was  adopted. 


The  following  officers  were  elected: 

President,  Professor  Arthur  E.  Wald,  Augustana  College. 

Vice-President,  Professor  Henning  Larsen,  University  of 
Iowa. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  Professor  A. 
M.  Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  three  years:  Pro¬ 
fessor  Einar  Haugen,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Prof.  F. 
Stanton  Cawley,  Harvard  University. 

Professor  Axel  Louis  Elmquist  was  elected  Associate  Editor. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a  message  to  Profes¬ 
sors  A.  M.  Sturtevant  and  A.  A.  Stomberg,  who  on  account  of 
sickness  were  unable  to  be  present.  This  was  the  first  time  since 
the  founding  of  the  Society  in  1911  that  Professor  Sturtevant 
had  been  absent  from  the  annual  meeting. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to 
revise  the  list  of  Corresponding  Members.  Professors  Richard 
Beck,  Chester  N.  Gould,  and  Alrik  Gustafson  were  appointed 
by  the  chair. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed: 

4.  Old  Norse  “Gob  kona”  (10  minutes).  By  Mr.  Erik  Wahl- 
gren.  University  of  Chicago.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Pro¬ 
fessors  A.  L.  Elmquist,  Einar  Haugen,  Richard  Beck,  C.  N. 
Gould,  and  Judge  Sveinbjorn  Johnson. 

5.  On  the  Choice  of  Family  Names  among  Norwegian  Im¬ 
migrants  (15  minutes).  By  Miss  Marjorie  Kimmerle,  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Discussed  by  Erik  Wahlgren,  Einar  Haugen,  Mrs. 
C.  N.  Gould,  Richard  Beck,  and  C.  N.  Gould. 

Adjournment. 

Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary. 
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THE  GREATEST  POET  OF  THE  WESTERN 
WORLD:  STEPHAN  G.  STEPHANSSON 

A  short  time  ago  I  delivered  a  lecture  in  Phillips  Brooks 
House  in  Cambridge  before  the  American-Scandinavian  Forum 
on  “The  Greatest  American  Poet:  Stephan  G.  Stephansson.”^ 
Dr.  Rognvaldur  Petursson*  was  kind  enough  to  suggest  that  I 
print  this  lecture  in  Timarit,  but  I  was  obliged  to  decline  his 
invitation  because  I  felt  that  my  presentation  of  the  subject, 
intended  for  an  audience  most  of  the  members  of  which  knew 
literally  nothing  of  the  man,  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for  a 
circle  of  readers  who  have  the  most  compelling  motives  of 
racial  pride  and  national  consciousness  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  about  him.  I  decided  therefore  to  recast  my  lecture 
notes  in  the  form  of  an  essay  addressed  directly  to  the  readers 
of  Timarit.  Conscious  as  I  am  of  the  presumption  involved  in  my 
present  task,  I  am  yet  encouraged  by  the  reflection  that  it  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  learn  the  viewpoint  of  an  outsider  who  is 
at  least  qualified  by  a  very  deep  admiration  for  the  poet  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject. 

Professor  Sigur(5ur  Nordal  has  said  that  we  know  more  about 
the  anonymous  author  of  the  Vdluspd  in  the  Elder  Edda  than 
about  any  other  Scandinavian  man  before  1100,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Egil  Skallagrfmsson,®  though  our  information  is 
derived  solely  from  his  poem.  Similarly,  I  feel  that  I  know 
Stephan,  though  I  never  met  him  in  the  flesh.  I  have  read  a  good 
many  of  his  poems,  and  I  have  devoured  everything  about  him 
in  the  way  of  biography  and  criticism  that  I  could  lay  my  hands 
on.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  men  who  knew  him  well 
— Professor  Agust  Bjarnason,^  Baldur  Sveinsson,®  Sira  Kjartan 

Note. — This  essay  was  published  in  Icelandic  in  Timarit  pjodrceknisfilags 
tslendinga  {Annual  of  the  Icelandic  National  League),  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Year  xix  (1938),  pp.  120-126,  under  the  title  Mesta  skdld  V estiirheims — Stephan 
G.  Slephansson.  It  is  here  printed  in  substantially  the  same  form,  except  for  a 
few  changes  and  omissions  suggested  by  the  editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and 
Notes,  and  with  added  explanatory  notes  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
article.  The  English  versions  of  quotations  from  Stephan’s  poems  seek  to  repro¬ 
duce  as  closely  as  possible  the  sense  and  verse-forms  of  the  originals;  they  make 
no  pretensions  to  literary  quality. 
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Helgason* — and  I  have  had  the  unforgettable  experience  of 
sitting  across  the  table  from  another  great  Icelandic  poet,  Einar 
Benediktsson,^  in  a  hotel  in  Reykjavik  in  1927,  a  few  weeks 
before  Stephan’s  death  in  Alberta.  And  I  understand  him  better 
for  having  devoted  many  years  of  my  life  to  the  study  of  Old 
Icelandic  literature.  The  admirers  of  the  poet  will  await  with 
keen  interest  the  publication  of  his  letters  which  are  to  appear 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Rognvaldur  Petursson,  and  will  hope 
for  an  authoritative  full-length  biography  at  some  future  time 
from  the  same  competent  hands. 

I  first  heard  Stephan’s  name  on  my  first  visit  to  Iceland  in 
the  summer  of  1927,  now  more  than  ten  years  ago.  I  thought  at 
the  time  that  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  Old  Icelandic  literature, 
but  I  was  very  ignorant  about  living  authors,  and  I  tried  to  re¬ 
pair  this  deficiency  by  talking  with  most  of  the  people  whom  I 
met,  and  whom  I  found  very  willing  to  enlighten  my  ignorance. 
Matthias  Jochumsson*  was  no  longer  among  the  living,  but 
Einar  Benediktsson  and  Stephan  G.  Stephansson  were  still 
active,  and  I  discovered  that  while  there  was  general  unanimity 
in  assigning  the  first  rank  to  Egil  Skallagrimsson,  each  of  the 
previously  mentioned  men  had  his  advocates  among  my  in¬ 
formants  for  the  second  place.  (Only  Sira  Kjartan  Helgason,  the 
gentlest  of  men,  characteristically  declined  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  comparative  merits.  “Eg  vil  ekki  fara  i  mann- 
jofnuS,”  he  said.)®  Had  I  been  anywhere  but  in  Iceland,  I  should 
have  felt  skeptical  about  claims  to  such  high  distinction  made 
for  a  Canadian  farmer  who  had  never  had  any  formal  schooling. 

I  bought  Andvokur,  but  other  pressing  concerns  kept  me 
from  occupying  myself  with  the  poems  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
following  years.  When  I  was  asked  by  the  Forum  to  speak  there 
on  a  Scandinavian  subject,  I  turned  various  themes  over  in  my 
mind  before  deciding;  I  am  thankful  that  I  chose  to  speak  on 
Stephan,  and  that  the  necessity  of  preparing  my  lecture  gave  me 
for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to  read  his  works  thoroughly 
and  thoughtfully. 

Before  the  Forum  I  defended  my  viewpoint,  announced  in 
the  title,  and  I  began  by  saying  that  no  doubt  my  colleagues  at 
Harvard  who  were  specialists  in  American  literature  would 


differ  with  me,  but  that  I  had  the  obvious  advantage  in  any  such 
debate  of  being  able  to  read  their  authors,  whereas  they  could 
not  read  mine.  SigurtSur  Nordal  calls  Stephan  “the  greatest  poet 
in  the  British  colonies,”  Professor  Watson  Kirkconnell*®  hails  him 
as  “Canada’s  leading  poet,”  and  I  certainly  consider  him  greater 
than  Poe,  Whitman,  or  even  Emerson,  who  I  suppose  would  be 
led  into  the  field  against  him  by  my  above-mentioned  colleagues. 

Let  me  say  in  the  first  place  that  I  do  not  find  Stephan’s 
style,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  obscure  and  difficult,  adjec¬ 
tives  which  his  critics  are  almost  unanimous  in  applying  to  him. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  like  all  truly  great  poets,  whose  works 
live  long  after  them,  in  the  fact  that  the  form  suits  the  content, 
and  that  hence  a  profound  philosophy  of  life  is  expressed  in  deep 
and  impressive  language,  in  striking  images  drawn  from  a  power¬ 
ful  and  many-sided  fancy,  with  the  oracular  quality  of  the 
productions  of  a  true  seer.  For  my  feeling,  he  has  a  visionary 
quality  which  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Vdluspd 
itself.  Agust  Bjarnason  has  emphasized  his  distinction  as  a 
lyric  poet — certainly  nothing  could  be  more  appealing  than  Who 
is  all  too  weary^^ — and  as  a  poet  of  nature — his  grandiose 
pictures  of  the  towering  Rockies  not  far  from  his  home  have 
seldom  been  surpassed  by  any  poet  anywhere.  There  is  a  charm 
equal  to  that  of  the  famous  introductory  chapter  of  Bjornson’s 
Arne  in  Hermit  Mountain,'^  with  the  same  poetic  personification 
of  the  forces  of  Nature,  and  the  deep  ethical  implication  is 
brought  out  with  similar  climactic  effect  in  the  concluding  lines. 
“Variety”  is  the  word  I  should  choose  to  describe  his  works.  It 
has  been  said  that  only  one  string  is  lacking  to  his  lyre;  the  great 
domain  of  erotic  poetry  he  has  not  made  his.  There  is  a  good 
reason  for  this;  he  was  a  happily  married  man,  and  it  is  unhappy 
love  which  usually  produces  the  finest  erotic  poetry.  Yet  he 
thoroughly  appreciates  such  a  figure  as  Thormod  Coalbrow’s 
Poet,'*  and  his  poem  Curly  is  remarkable  for  true  and  tender 
feeling.  And  it  may  be  that  the  masculine  spirit  which  makes 
him  abhor  all  sentimentality,  a  trait  which  the  Icelanders 
share  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  which  has  left  us  with  so 
meager  a  heritage  of  love-poetry  from  the  ancient  literature  of 
the  North,  has  something  to  do  with  this  lack  in  him.  To  be 
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sure,  he  did  not  have  to  fear,  as  his  ancestors  did,  that  he  would 
be  killed  by  the  aggrieved  male  relatives  of  any  young  woman  to 
whom  he  addressed  his  verses. 

Agust  Bjarnason  rightly  emphasizes  Stephan’s  merits  as  a 
satirist.  It  is  here  that  he  shows  his  noblest  qualities,  the  chief 
Germanic  virtues  of  courage  and  loyalty.  He  was  fearless  in 
attacking  wrong  wherever  he  might  find  it,  and  was  no  respecter 
of  persons  where  an  ethical  principle  was  involved.  The  longer 
one  lives,  the  more  one  is  struck  by  the  fear  of  otherwise  admir¬ 
able  men  to  breast  the  tide  of  popular  opinion.  Few  could  say 
with  Stephan 

There’s  no  need  to  ponder  that** — 

Thus  my  answer  truly; 

I’m  a  farmer,  on  my  hat 
Sun  and  rain  fall  duly. 

Though  a  neighbor’s  sensitive, 

Small  indeed  the  loss  is; 

States  of  weather  never  give 
Heed  to  human  causes. 

Nor  have  I  in  all  my  life 
Ever  cared  to  labor 
In  the  fight  for  place,  or  strife 
For  the  people’s  favor. 

He  could  address  bitter  words  of  reproof  to  Iceland,  as  well  as  to 
England,  but  his  wrath  was  inspired  in  each  case  by  a  fervent 
love  and  loyalty.  He  felt  toward  Iceland  as  Ibsen  did  toward 
Norway: 

.\nd  yet  thou  wast  kinder  to  many  than  to  me 

but  in  spite  of  all  his  final  word  is 

Whate’er  thou,  my  fatherland,  hearest  of  me 

Shall  add  to  thy  glory-— I  truly  loved  thee! 

His  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  sentimentality,  the  saeva  indig- 
natio  of  the  great  satirist  which  inspired  Juvenal,  and  after  him 
Swift,  appears  best  of  all  in  The  Manslaughter  Code,^^  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  The  Truce, one  of  the  few  great  poems  inspired  by 
the  cataclysm  of  the  World  War.  He  shrinks  from  no  extreme  of 
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crass  realism  to  denounce  this  greatest  crime  against  humanity. 
The  notorious  novel  written  by  a  German  soldier,  Im  Westen 
^  Nichts  Neues,  seems  childish  in  comparison  with  his  flaming 

denunciation  of  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  modern  warfare. 
The  peace  societies  could  not  do  better  than  to  commission 
Professor  Kirkconnell  to  translate  in  full,  without  expurgation, 
this  thin  little  volume  which  appeared  in  1920  with  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  foreword  by  GuSmundur  Finnbogason. 

Stephan  is  filled  with  wrathful  contempt  for  the  spiritual 
leaders  on  both  sides  who  betrayed  their  high  calling  by  joining 
in  the  chorus  of  jingoistic  ravings: 

.  .  .  But  perhaps  the  peace-tongues  of  your  people 
Were  not  silenced  thus,  your  bards  not  tongue-tied? 

They  deceived  the  hopes  of  both  our  peoples, 

Our  best  poets.  They  had  sung  for  many 
Years  of  concord,  peace  on  earth,  forbearance, 

Being  Christians.  But  they  fell  to  roaring 
Battle-songs,  each  in  his  own  key,  loudly, 

^  With  the  booming  of  the  first  shot  fired. 

Till  each  mud-patch  in  the  wide  world  echoed 
With  the  uproar.  Then  the  aged  war-bards 
Who  had  always  raised  their  single  voices 
In  falsetto,  screaming  praise  of  battle. 

Now  came  near  to  falling  into  silence. 

With  such  ravings,  as  it  seemed,  delighted. 

A  terrible  prophecy,  which  has  been  all  too  completely  ful¬ 
filled,  is  contained  in  the  following  lines: 

It  is  true,  we  fancied  in  our  folly 
World-peace  founded,  we  who  grow  decrepit. 

Lacking  strength  to  think  of  it  the  longer. 

Where  is  Youth  now?  Youth,  which  ought  to  welcome 
The  more  distant  prospect,  where  the  valiant? 

Killed!  It  lies  here  on  the  field  of  battle! 

Checked  the  nearest  future,  given  over 
To  the  hands  of  cowards,  selfish  sc(,undreb. 

I»  Thus  the  peace  will  be  a  peace  of  weaklings — 

If  'tis  won— a  peace  of  wasted  chances 
For  the  rule  of  war  itself  among  us. 

At  this  price  our  children  buy  their  concord. 
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. . .  Shall  perchance  the  end  of  human  culture 
Be  destruction  through  its  own  inventions? 

Will  men  set  their  wits  against  each  other 
Till  they’re  caught  in  toils  of  human  weaving, 

All  cut  down  despairing  of  the  conquest, 

Forced  to  save  themselves  from  all  the  burden 
Of  their  wit,  now  weary  of  destruction? 

...  I  have  turned  my  mind  to  one  faint  comfort 
Sometimes — this:  if  such  a  murderous  frenzy 
Slew  a  member  of  each  household  living 
In  the  world — a  son  and  brother,  or  a 
Husband  dear,  and  grief  for  the  departed 
Broke  through  every  door,  and  took  its  station 
All  unwelcome,  never  to  be  banished — 

Sympathy  and  reconciliation 

Might  at  last  come  in  the  total  shipwreck! 

Strongest  tongue  of  truth  is  still  empiric. 

. . .  Most  we  pity  those  who  die  in  battle, 

Die  and  fall,  and  have  to  suffer  shortest. 

All  the  hate  and  misery  surviving 
Should  be  tenfold  sorer  to  be  pitied. 

The  fate  of  the  few  individuals  who  have  resisted  the  uni¬ 
versal  madness  moves  the  poet  to  passionate  pity: 

What  has  been  the  fate  of  those  few  leaders 
Who  refused  to  stultify  their  credo. 

Those  who  honored  peace,  and  would  not  shrink  from 
Truth  in  peril?  One  of  them  is  murdered, 

For  the  same  cause  slandered  and  confounded 
Is  the  second  in  his  proper  party. 

And  the  third,  alone,  bereft  of  reason. 

Stumbles  on  the  grave’s  brink,  persecuted. 

E’en  the  Roman,  ruler  of  the  people, 

Challenges  the  bullies:  Ecce  homo! 

This  reminiscence  of  the  crucified  Christ  is  paralleled  in 
Goethe’s  words  in  Faust: 

Die  wenigen,  die  was  davon  erkannt. 

Die  tttricht  gnug  ihr  voiles  Herz  nicht  wahrten, 

Dem  Pobel  ihr  GefUhl,  ihr  Schauen  offenbarten. 

Hat  man  von  je  gekreuzigt  und  verbrannt. 
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The  Swedish  poet  Runeberg,  with  whom  Stephan  had  much 
in  common,  glorified  martial  valor  and  selfless  patriotism  in  his 
poem  Molnets  Broder.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Stephan  goes 
beyond  him,  and,  evidently  consciously,  glorifies  the  finer 
courage  of  the  pacifist  who  dies  for  his  faith.  As  Runeberg  had 
parodied  Tegner’s  Karl  XII  in  his  bitterly  satirical  Konungen, 
composed  in  the  same  meter,  so  Stephan  writes  The  Truce  in 
the  meter  of  Molnets  Broder.  The  episode  of  the  farmer  boy  in 
The  Truce^’^  is  a  conscious  imitation  of  Runeberg’s  tale  of  the 
waif  who  died  for  his  native  land,  but  in  a  spirit  diametrically 
opposed  to  Runeberg’s.  The  Swedish  poet  has  given  classic 
expression  to  the  sentiment  of  dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori.  The  fallen  hero’s  betrothed  speaks  the  words  which  the 
poet  himself  chooses  as  a  motto  for  the  whole  poem: 

Mer  an  leva,  fann  jag,  var  att  alska, 

Mer  an  alska  ar  att  do  som  denne. 

Stephan  denies  this  flatly;  above  the  love  of  fatherland  he 
places  the  highest  command  of  our  nature,  the  love  of  all  man¬ 
kind. 

GutSmundur  Fribjonsson,^*  in  his  essay  on  Stephan,  expresses 
regret  that  the  poet’s  circumstances  compelled  him  to  spend 
most  of  his  life  in  exhausting  manual  labor  for  his  daily  bread, 
and  assumes  that  this  had  a  hampering  effect  upon  his  poetry. 
Sira  Kjartan  told  me  that  Stephan  was  “worn  out”  after  a  long 
life  of  unremitting  toil.  But  may  it  not  be  that  this  very  thing 
brought  out  the  best  that  was  in  his  character?  We  have  his 
own  word  for  it  that  he  preferred  the  struggle  of  life  to  a  carefree 
existence,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  evening  rest  after  the  labors 
of  the  day  inspired  one  of  his  most  beautiful  poems.  I  would  not 
give  much  for  the  man  who  does  not  feel  the  tears  spring  to  his 
eyes  when  he  sees  the  picture  of  Stephan’s  house  in  the  second 
volume  of  Andvokur, — not  tears  of  pity,  far  from  it,  but  tears  of 
pride  that  the  human  spirit  in  its  highest  manifestations  can 
rise  above  material  circumstances,  can  make  them  fall  into  their 
rightful  place  of  unimportant  accessories  in  the  thrilling  ad¬ 
venture  which  men  call  life. 

The  Norwegian  writer  Hans  E.  Kinck  says  in  one  of  his 
prefaces  that  he  has  refused  to  compromise  with  his  art  by 
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adapting  his  language  to  the  convenience  of  foreign  translators. 
No  doubt  Stephan  felt  as  he  did,  but  it  is  a  vast  pity  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world  should  be  deprived  of  his  message.  I  could 
wish  that  one  day  the  adjective  “Stephanie”  (mjdg  Slephanst, 
Agust  Bjarnason)  might  be  as  meaningful  to  readers  of  English 
as  “Byronic”  is  today. 

As  the  manuscript  of  this  essay  wings  its  way  through  the 
air  in  a  machine  like  those  which  are  at  this  moment  being  used 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  to  kill  and  maim  defenseless  men,  women 
and  children,  the  American  nation  is  celebrating  the  birthday 
of  the  greatest  statesman  this  continent  has  yet  produced: 
Abraham  Lincoln,  “the  first  American.”  Stephan  G.  Stephans- 
son  is  the  one  poet  of  the  first  rank  who  has  lived  in  the  Western 
World.  The  two  men  are  alike  in  the  hard  conditions  of  their 
youth  and  in  the  deathless  achievement  of  their  latter  years. 
The  Illinois  rail-splitter  and  the  Alberta  pioneer  are  brothers  in 
the  spirit. 

My  friend  and  teacher  SigurSur  Nordal  once  gave  me  an 
excellent  characterization  of  the  Sagas  of  Icelanders:  “There  is 
such  pure  metal  in  them.”  This  judgment  applies  with  equal 
force  to  Stephan  G.  The  highest  praise,  and  that  which  would 
have  pleased  him  most,  I  have  reserved  to  the  last:  hann  var 
forn  i  skapi  og  skorungur 

F.  Stanton  Cawley 

Harvard  University 

1.  Stefin  GutSmundsson  Stefdnssonar  was  born  on  October  3,  1853,  at  a 
farm  named  Kirkjuhdll  in  the  district  of  SkagafjorSur  on  the  north  coast  of 
Iceland.  It  is  now  abandoned,  like  the  three  other  farms  on  which  he  lived  before 
he  migrated  to  America  in  1873,  at  the  age  of  twenty;  his  friend,  Baldur  Sveins- 
son,  gives  a  moving  account  of  the  poet’s  visit  to  his  birthplace  forty-four  years 
later.  On  the  paternal  side,  through  his  father,  GuSmundur  Stefdnsson,  he  was 
related  to  the  provost  of  the  diocese  of  H61ar  in  Northern  Iceland,  and,  more 
closely,  to  the  poet,  Benedikt  Grondal  the  Younger,  son  of  Sveinbjorn  Egilsson, 
translator  of  Homer  and  author  of  Lexicon  Poeticum  Antiquae  Linguae  Sep- 
lenlrionalis.  His  mother’s  name  was  GutSbjorg  Hannesddttir.  Landing  at  Quebec 
with  his  parents,  he  worked  first  as  a  farm-hand  near  Milwaukee,  and  then 
pioneered  in  Shawano  County,  Wisconsin,  and  after  1880  in  Pembina  County, 
North  Dakota.  In  Wisconsin  he  married  Helga  J6nsd6ttir,  by  whom  he  had 
five  sons  (two  died)  and  three  daughters.  Finally,  in  1889,  he  accompanied  a 
party  of  pioneers  to  Alberta,  eight  miles  north  of  Calgary.  The  little  village  of 
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Markerville  grew  up  later  about  three  miles  from  Stephan’s  farm.  Professor 
Kirkconnell  writes:  “With  this  district  he  identified  himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  came  to  it  a  man  of  thirty-six,  in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  with  a  family  of 
little  ones  about  his  knees.  Here,  too,  he  died  on  August  10, 1927,  a  white-haired 
veteran  of  seventy-four,  with  a  rich  life-record  behind  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  organizers  of  the  Markei^ille  school-district;  he  took  an  active  part  in 
every  constructive  community  enterprise;  and  he  contributed  generously  out 
of  his  poverty  in  aid  of  every  good  cause.  He  considered  himself  categorically  a 
Canadian,  but  in  his  heart  he  linked  up  that  allegiance  with  an  unfailing  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  far-off  island  of  his  birth. 

“.As  to  appearance,  he  was  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  slender  in  build 
but  very  rugged  and  wiry.  His  eyes  were  a  deep  Nordic  blue,  very  lustrous  and 
very  piercing,  but  the  black  hair  of  his  earlier  years  indicated  that  blending  of 
Celtic  blood  with  the  Scandinavian  which  tends  to  differentiate  the  typical 
Icelander  from  his  Norwegian  cousin.  Stephansson  wore  a  heavy  moustache  but 
no  beard;  his  countenance  was  lean  and  lined;  and  wrinkles  of  good  nature 
lurked  at  the  corners  of  his  eyes  and  mouth.” 

His  collected  poems  were  published  in  five  volumes  under  the  title  A  ndvokur 
{Sleepless  Nights):  i-iii,  Reykjavak,  1909-10,  iv-v,  Winnipeg,  1923.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  publication  were  met  by  thirty-four  friends  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  In  1917  he  visited  Iceland  at  the  invitation  of  the  government  and  the 
Young  People’s  League,  and  on  his  tour  of  the  island  was  received  everywhere 
like  a  king. 

Professor  Richard  Beck  published  a  brief  characterization  of  the  poet  in  the 
American  Scandinavian  Review,  xvii  (July,  1929),  424-425. 

2.  Dr.  P^tursson  is  President  of  the  Icelandic  National  League  and  editor  of 
its  Annual.  As  literary  executor  of  Stephan  G.  Stephansson,  he  will  soon  bring 
out  the  poet’s  letters  in  two  volumes,  and  has  in  his  hands  sufficient  additional 
material  to  bring  the  total  of  the  collected  verse  to  over  2000  octavo  pages, 
beside  a  volume  of  prose  sketches,  essays,  and  short  stories. 

3.  Egil  Skallagrfmsson  (c.  900-983),  viking  and  poet.  The  hero  of  Egil’s 
Saga  done  into  English  by  E.  R.  Eddison,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1930. 
See  Halvdan  Koht,  The  Old  Norse  Sagas,  The  -American-Scandinavian  Founda¬ 
tion  [1931]. 

4.  Dr.  Agfist  H.  Bjarnason,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Iceland,  author  of  numerous 
books  and  articles.  His  wife  is  the  daughter  of  J6n  Olafsson,  poet  and  journalist, 
who  spent  some  years  in  America  as  editor  of  Icelandic  newspapers. 

5.  Baldur  Sveinsson  was  a  journalist  on  the  staff  of  Visir,  newspaper  of 
Reykjavik.  He  published  a  sympathetic  and  informative  biographical  article  on 
Stephan  in  the  periodical  Kunn,  Vol.  viii  (1923)  pp.  4-21. 

6.  Sira  Kjartan  Helgason,  pastor  of  Hruni  in  Southern  Iceland,  a  man  of 
noble  character,  charming  manners,  and  deep  learning,  who  was  my  hospitable 
host  in  the  summer  of  1927.  His  one  journey  abroad  was  a  visit  to  the  Icelandic 
settlements  in  America,  when  he  sailed  on  an  Icelandic  steamer  from  Reykjavik 
direct  to  New  York,  returning  by  the  same  route. 
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7.  Einar  Benediktsson,  bom  in  1864,  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  all 
other  living  Icelandic  poets.  He  was  graduated  as  a  student  of  law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Copenhagen  in  1892,  engaged  in  journalism  in  Reykjavik,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  his  profession  in  the  capital  and  was  s^slumaZur  (sysselmand)  of  one  of 
the  southern  districts  from  1904  to  1907.  Later  he  spent  many  years  abroad; 
he  told  me  he  had  been  in  Cambridge  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Basil  King.  He  excels 
particularly  in  descriptive  poetry  on  native  and  foreign  scenes,  in  a  style  re¬ 
markable  for  depth  and  originality. 

8.  Sira  Matthias  Jochumsson  (1835-1920),  a  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Na¬ 
tional  Church  of  Iceland.  “Sira  Matthias  was  the  chief  poet  of  the  Icelanders 
for  half  a  century  and  wrote  obituary  poems  for  two  generations.  None  of  our 
poets  has  ever  been  so  admired  during  his  lifetime,  yet  his  works  are  still  far 
from  being  justly  appreciated  and  understood.  They  are  great  in  quantity  and 
uneven  in  quality,  and  almost  inexhaustible  in  wealth  of  ideas  and  bold  experi¬ 
mentation.  He  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  man  who  is  independent  of  all 
schools  and  movements,  at  once  devout  and  free-thinking,  a  cosmopolitan  and 
a  root-grown  Icelander,  carrying  vividly  in  his  mind  the  whole  history  of  his 
people  and  yet  hearing  the  grass  grow  around  him.  His  power  of  sympathy  was 
so  great  that  it  may  be  said  that  his  memorial  poems  are  as  various  as  the  men 
he  celebrated,  yet  they  all  bear  the  unmistakable  marks  of  his  genius.”  SigurSur 
Nordal,  Islenzk  Lestrarbdk,  p.  246. 

9.  Eg  vil  ekki  fara  i  mannjbfnutS — I  will  not  engage  in  a  comparison  of  men. 
Such  “man-likenings”  in  the  sagas  are  often  decided  by  an  appeal  to  the  ultima 
ratio. 

10.  Watson  Kirkconnell,  Professor  of  Latin  in  Wesley  College,  University 
of  Manitoba,  has  published  various  books  and  articles  on  poetry  and  compara¬ 
tive  literature,  translated  poems  from  many  languages,  and  written  a  volume 
of  first-rate  original  verse.  The  Tide  of  Life.  His  essay  on  Canada's  Leading  Poet, 
Stephan  G.  Stephansson  {1853-1927),  University  of  Toronto  Quarterly,  v  (Janu¬ 
ary,  1936),  263-277,  contains  discriminating  criticism  and  masterly  renderings 
of  Stephan’s  verses. 

11.  Who  is  all  too  weary — Hver  er  allt  of  uppgefinn. 

12.  Hermit  Mountain — FjallitS  Einbdi. 

13.  Thormod  Coalbrow’s  Poet — pormdSr  Kolbrfinarskild,  killed  fighting 
for  King  Olaf  the  Saint  at  Stiklestad  in  1030.  He  was  so  called  from  a  poem  he 
made  in  praise  of  the  lady  porbjorg  Kolbrfin.  His  story  is  told  in  the  Fdsibrce'dra 
saga  {Saga  of  the  Foster-brothers,  translated  as  The  Story  of  Thormod  in  Origines 
Islandicae,  II,  673  ff.). 

14.  There’s  no  need  to  ponder  that — Ekki  parf  i  paH  aH  sjd,  from  a  frag¬ 
mentary  poem  written  to  a  friend  who  had  questioned  whether  the  poet  would 
be  bold  enough  to  print  certain  opinions  he  had  written  in  a  letter. 

15.  The  Manslaughter  Code — VigsldHi,  a  collection  of  outspoken  poems  on 
the  World  War. 

16.  The  Truce — Vopnahli,  written  in  1916.  A  truce  for  burying  the  dead  has 
been  declared  between  two  contending  armies,  evidently  the  British  and  the 
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German.  Two  disillusioned  soldiers  meet  in  No  Man’s  Land  and  discuss  at 
length  the  issues  of  the  war  and  their  own  resentment  at  having  been  cheated 
and  exploited  by  their  leaders.  In  the  dialogue  of  the  first  passage,  the  German 
speaks  first,  the  Englishman  second. 

17.  The  episode  of  the  farmer  boy  relates  how  he  was  persecuted  and  re¬ 
viled  as  a  coward  for  refusing  to  do  military  service.  Later  he  is  compelled  to 
act  as  a  guide  for  troops  of  his  country  who  are  pursuing  an  enemy  patrol.  He 
purposely  leads  his  countrymen  astray,  thus  saving  the  lives  of  the  enemy 
soldiers,  and  is  shot  as  a  traitor. 

18.  GuSmundur  Fribjdnsson  (bom  in  1869),  poet,  novelist,  writer  of  short 
stories,  essayist  and  critic.  The  father  of  a  large  family,  he  had  to  struggle  for 
many  years  against  poverty,  hardship,  and  misunderstanding,  but  has  fought 
his  way  to  fame  and  honor  in  his  native  land. 

19.  hann  varforn  I  skapi  og  skorungur  mikill — he  was  ancient  in  spirit  and 
a  great  hero.  Skorungur  defies  translation;  it  includes  the  qualities  of  heroism 
imposing  outer  appearance,  resoluteness,  fortitude,  energy,  high-mindedness 


THE  LAY  OF  ARINBIORN 
(Arinbiarnarkvi)?a) 

Though  world  literature  abounds  in  successful  poems  of  all 
kinds,  the  number  of  great  compositions  on  the  theme  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  man  and  man  is  restricted.  Old  Norse  literature 
has  in  this  field  contributed  more  than  its  share — keeping  in 
mind  the  limitations  of  those  rude  times,  and  allowing  that 
many  of  the  encomiastic  poems  of  the  skalds  may  justly  be 
classed,  not  as  adulations,  but  as  sincere  expressions  of  devoted 
loyalty  and  friendship. 

Says  Finnur  Jonsson  in  his  great  History  of  Old  Norse  Liter¬ 
ature “Between  a  prince  and  the  skald  or  skalds  who  were  at¬ 
tached  to  his  court  and  who  in  a  true  sense  might  be  called  his 
poets,  there  often  sprang  up  a  relation  of  devotion  and  friend¬ 
ship,  the  prince,  on  his  part,  honoring  and  respecting  the  skald, 
often  making  him  his  confidential  adviser  and  plenipotentiary, 
on  whom  were  bestowed  the  highest  honors  in  his  giving;  where¬ 
as  the  poet,  in  return,  aided  his  lord  with  friendly  and  sincere 
counsel,  whether  or  no  such  counsel  would  please  him,  and 
hardly  ever  was  found  among  those  who  flattered  and  humored 
the  king.  In  fact,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  skalds  that  they  knew 
how  to  preserve  their  independence  of  opinion  and  to  maintain 
an  attitude  of  frankness  and  self-possession  which  inspired 
respect.” 

Egil  Skallagrimsson,  the  author  of  the  poem  here  translated, 
was  to  be  sure  no  courtier,  but  on  the  contrary,  valued  and 
asserted  the  obstinate  independence  of  the  Norwegian  dynasty 
which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  shown;  though  he  did  not 
refuse  the  hospitality  of  the  kings  of  England  and  of  the  earls 
of  Vermland  and  Halland.  Himself  of  the  old  landed  aristocracy, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  journey  to  Norway  he  forms  an 
attachment  of  admiration,  then  of  staunch  friendship,  for  Arin- 
biorn,  a  hersir  or  earl  of  the  Firdafylki  district,  a  relation  which 
was  knit  still  more  firmly  by  Egil’s  marrying  his  kinswoman, 
Asgerth. 

There  is  no  description  given  anywhere  of  Arinbiorn’s  ap- 

*  Second  edition  I,  338. 
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pearance  and  personality,  but  seeing  that  he  was  close  to  King 
Eric  and  his  sons,  both  as  a  counsellor  and  as  a  leader  in  war, 
•  he  must  have  been  a  man  of  weight  and  parts.  In  his  difficult 

position  as  friend  of  the  two  sworn  enemies.  King  Eric  and  Egil, 
he  showed  unswerving  loyality,  great  resourcefulness,  and  nobil¬ 
ity  of  character.  In  Egil,  he  no  doubt  valued  chiefly  the  un- 
definable  quality  of  genius  which  made  him  tolerant  of  Egil’s 
unbridled  avarice  and  egotism.  Time  and  again  he  put  himself 
at  Egil’s  service,  jeopardizing  his  own  position  and  even  his  life; 
most  notably  when  defending  him  against  King  Eric  and  his 
cunning  and  masterful  queen,  the  time  Egil,  somewhat  un¬ 
accountably,  had  put  himself  in  their  power.^ 

After  Eric’s  short-lived  rule  in  Northumberland — he  fell  in  a 
fray,  soon  thereafter* — Arinbiorn  returned  to  Norway,  then 
under  Hakon  the  Good,  the  half-brother  and  successful  rival  of 
Eric.  Interceding  in  behalf  of  Egil,  Arinbiorn  aroused  Hakon’s 
displeasure  and  suspicion,  and  flees  to  Denmark.  There  he  re¬ 
joined  the  sons  of  Eric  who  had  been  receiving  aid  from  King 
Harold  Gormsson*  in  their  plotting  to  recover  their  heritage  in 
Norway.  We  last  hear  of  Arinbiorn  as  a  participant  in  the  Battle 
of  Hals  in  the  Limfjord  (Denmark),  where  he  and  Harold, 
oldest  son  of  Eric,  succumb  through  the  treachery  of  Earl 
Hakon  of  Norway.®  The  death  of  so  resourceful  and  popular  a 

’  Cf.  Scand.  Studies,  xv,  43-47,  where  an  account  of  this  memorable  episode 
may  be  found.  It  is  told  in  the  Egils  saga,  ch.  59-61 .  Cf .  also  a  forthcoming  article 
in  Acta  Phil.  Scand. 

»  Cf.  Acta  Phil.  Scand.  1932,  255. 

*  The  identity  of  names  is  a  bit  confusing  for  those  not  familiar  with  the 
intricacies  of  the  history  of  the  period.  Possibly,  the  following  simplified  gene¬ 
alogy  will  help: 

Harold  Hairfair  (founder  of  the  Norwegian  dynasty) 

Eric  (Bloody-Axe)  Hikon  the  Good  (illegitimate) 

I 

Harold  (Greyfur) 

Of  different  race: 

Hdkon  (Earl  of  Lade) 

Also: 

Harold  Gormsson  (Bluetooth)  of  Denmark. 

‘  Egilssaga,  ch.  78;  Heimskringla,  Olaf  Tryggvason's  saga,  ch.  14. 
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supporter  of  the  old  royal  race  no  doubt  facilitated  the  subse¬ 
quent  Danish  conquent  of  Norway. 

On  his  part,  Egil  is  not  an  ingrate.  After  the  formidable  en¬ 
counter  with  King  Eric  at  York,  he  presents  Arinbiorn  with  the 
two  ponderous  golden  arm-rings  which  he  had  earlier  received 
from  King  ^thelstan  of  England  in  return  for  valiant  aid 
against  the  Scots  in  the  Battle  of  Brunanburh.*  And  from 
Iceland  he  sends  his  friend  a  gift  such  as  only  he  could  make, 
this  noble  poem  of  thanks  and  praise.  In  the  saga^  we  are  told 
that  he  composed  it  upon  learning  that  Arinbiorn  had  returned 
to  Norway  with  the  sons  of  Eric  and  had  regained  his  former 
possessions  and  influence.  If  that  is  so,  it  is  not  unthinkable 
that  an  element  of  calculation  entered  into  its  composition: 
Egil  still  claimed  his  wife’s  lands  in  Norway,  and  Arinbiorn 
might  help  him  regain  them  now.  He  himself  did  not  risk  again 
meeting  Eric’s  kinsfolk,  after  the  warning  he  had  received  in 
York! 

In  a  poem  of  this  nature  and  those  times  we  must  not  look 
for  the  originality  of  conception  or  depth  of  thought,  or  for  any 
of  the  richness  and  refinement  of  sentiment,  that  make  elegies 
of  such  long  ancestry  as  Lycidas  or  Adonais  a  feast  to  the  soul  of 
us  moderns.  A  man  was  generous  of  his  substance  and  hospitable 
to  a  degree;  he  was  a  redoubtable  warrior,  loyal  to  friends  and 
terrible  to  foes:  these  are  the  ever  recurring  attributes  of  the 
hero  in  skaldic  poetry,  infinitely  varied  but  ever  the  same.*  But 
what  is  to  us  poverty  of  invention  and  an  everlasting  harping  on 
the  same  strings  must  have  been  to  skalds,  as  well  as  to  Minne¬ 
singers  and  Trobadors,  precisely  an  incitement  to  invention 
within  the  restricted  field.  The  excellence  of  the  skald,  and 
particularly  Egil,  consists,  then,  in  his  skilful  and  daring  varia¬ 
tions  of  these  themes,  in  the  new  and  original  kennings  which, 
as  in  his  other  poems  go  to  the  limits  of  the  possible  even  in  that 
baroque  art;  and,  like  many  another  artist,  he  has  no  mean 
opinion  of  his  skill,  and  in  general,  of  himself,  and  is  well  aware 
that  he  is  immortalizing  not  only  his  friend  but  also  himself  in 
his  poem.  Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  the  highly  oratori- 

*  Egilssaga,  ch.  50-55.  '  Ch.  78. 

•  They  are  the  “two  or  three”  themes  referred  to  in  stanza  15. 
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cal  nature  of  the  performance,  one  cannot  fail  to  note  the  genu¬ 
ineness  and  warmth  of  many  a  passage. 

For  his  longer  poems,  Egil  preferred  simple,  non-skaldic 
measures.  Here,  it  is  the  kvi'duhdttr,*  as  in  Sonartorrek}^  And, 
like  his  other  longer  poems,  it  is  found  not  incorporated  in  the 
narrative  of  the  saga,  but  after  it  (in  the  main  manuscript)  and 
in  a  later  hand.  Unfortunately  the  lay  is  now  a  fragment,  be¬ 
cause  a  large  portion  of  the  vellum  page  on  which  it  stands  has 
become  unreadable.  Its  original  length  has  been  variously  com¬ 
puted  as  from  40  to  60  stanzas.  Though  abounding  in  textual 
difficulties  there  is  no  problem  as  to  authorship  or  date,  the 
former  being  unquestionable  through  Egil’s  unmistakable  style, 
and  the  latter  fixed  by  the  time  of  Arinbiorn’s  return  to  Norway 
(962).  The  translation  follows  Nordal’s  text  in  his  splendid  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  saga  (1933). 

1.  Quick”  am  I 

a  king  to  praise, 
but  silent 

about  saving  princes — 
outspoken 

about  splendid  deeds, 
but  fawn  not 
on  false  greatness. 

2.  With  braggarts 

I  can  bear  nowise. 

Good  friends,  though, 

I  gladly  laud. 

Sought  have  I 
the  seats  of  kings 

’  A  simple  alliterative  measure  whose  odd  lines  have  three,  and  whose  even 
lines  four  syllables,  essentially,  with  2  stresses. 

Cf.  Scand.  Studies,  xrv,  1-12. 

“  The  adj.  hrapkva;j>r,  “quickly  speaking  or  composing,”  has,  though  with 
doubtful  reason,  been  thought  to  refer  to  Egil’s  ability  to  compose  swiftly,  as 
evidenced  chiefly  by  his  composing  the  poem  “Head-Ransom”  in  one  night. — 
Egil’s  protestations  of  incorruptibility  are  largely  true — he  cannot  be  accused 
of  adulation. 


with  unfeigned*- 
flood-of-Othin.'* 

3.  *^Had  I  drawn 

down  upon  me 
the  king’s  wrath, 
the  royal  scion’s. 

Donned  I  then 
the  daring-hat“ 
and  sought  out 
the  atheling’s**  hall, 

4.  Where  held  sway, 

’neath  helm-of-fear, 
the  land-steward,^’ 
with  lavish  gifts. 

Stern-minded, 

he  steadfast  ruled 
in  York  castle 
ov  *1  coastal  lands.’® 

5.  Fearsome  was’t 

to  face,  unblenched, 
the  angry  glance 

**  The  adj.  grunlauss  literally  means  “free  from  suspicion”  and  is  generally 
translated  here  by  “faultless”;  but  it  may  as  well  mean  “above  suspicion  as 
to  veracity.” 

A  frequent  kenning  (substituted  here  by  the  Tr.).  According  to  the  myth, 
Othin  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent  crept  into  the  giantess  Gunnloth’s  cave,  and 
after  sleeping  with  her  for  three  nights,  received  from  her  three  swallows  of  the 
mead  of  poetry  and  escaped  with  it,  thus  bringing  with  him  the  precious  gift 
to  gods  and  men.  Hence,  Othin’s-drink,  -sea,  -flood,  etc.,  are  kennings  for 
“poetry.” 

The  following  stanzas  refer  to  the  dangerous  adventure  of  Egil’s  stay 
at  York,  in  the  power  of  King  Eric,  and  his  redeeming  himself  by  his  poem 
Hgfudlausn  (“Head-Ransom”). 

“  The  noun  diarjhgttr  of  the  original  is  evidently  a  coinage  ad  hoc,  com¬ 
parable  to  the  compounds  with  hialm  (hulipshialm,  cegishialm),  as  in  the  next 
stanza. 

**  Most  likely,  Eric  is  meant,  though  the  hersir  of  the  text,  literally  taken, 
would  refer  to  Arinbiorn. 

A  kenning  (supplied  here  by  the  Tr.)  for  “king.” 

“  The  reading  of  the  last  line  is  doubtful. 
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of  Eric’s  brow-moons, 
when  sharply 
they  shot  keen  beams 
from  under 
the  atheling’s  brows. 

6.  Yet  dared  I 
the  draught*®  to  offer, 
by  Gunnloth 
given  to  6thin: 

Ygg’s-beaker*^ 
thus  brimming  came 
to  ear-mouth** 
of  every  man. 

7.  Unhandsome 
to  the  bird**  did  seem 
the  poet’s  meed 
in  the  prince’s  hall 
for  Ygg’s-draught 
when  my  ugly  head, 
wolf-gray  all, 
as  reward  I  got. 

8.  With  it  came, 
of  kindred  hue,*^ 
both  my  eyes 
’neath  brows  shaggy, 
my  mouth  eke 

which  ere  had  spoken  ^ 

the  ‘Head-Ransom’ 
in  the  hall  of  Eric. 

*•  Kenning  for  “eyes.” 

I.e.,  the  poem  HQfudlausn  composed  for  the  occasion.  Cf.  note  13.  The 
lines  are  uncertain. 

Ygg  is  one  of  Othin’s  many  names.  “Ygg’s-beaker,”  like  “Ygg’s-draught” 
below,  is  a  kenning  for  poetry  and  here,  the  poem. 

”  The  figure  is  boldly  continued. 

“  The  king’s  bodyguard  and  court. — .Also  in  other  poems  Egil  is  fond  of 
dwelling  on  his  ugliness — of  genius. 

**  I  follow  Kock’s  and  Nordal’s  interpretation  of  this  difficult  line;  though, 
admittedly,  the  saga  ch.  55  says  that  Egil’s  eyes  were  black. 
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9,  “Teeth  and  tongue 
I  took  back  thence, 
and  my  ears 
eke  from  the  king; 
but  these  gifts 
than  gold  better  seemed, 
by  the  liege 
lavished  on  me. 

10.  By  me  stood, 
strong  as  a  host, 
shielding  me 
shoulder  to  shoulder, 
my  own  friend 
whom  I  could  trust, 
honor-crowned 

in  all  he  did — : 

11.  Arinbiorn, 

of  all  men  best, 

who  saved  me 

from  the  sea-king’s  wrath — 

the  king’s  friend, 

who  failed  me  not 

in  the  fell 

folkwarder’s  hall. 

12.  And  .  .  . 

...  let  the  prop 
who  oft  had 
lent  helping  hand ; 
as  if .  .  . 

...  of  Halvdan“ 
that  wrought  was 
to  the  race  much  harm.*^ 

“  This  rather  weak  and  repetitions  stanza  is  by  some  regarded  as  an  inter¬ 
polation.  "  King  Harold  Hairfair’s  father. 

”  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  the  stanza  is  largely  illegible  because, 
as  Nordal  points  out,  it  might  have  cleared  up  Egil’s  (disputed)  slaying  of  Eric’s 
son,  Rognvald.  Cf.  Acta  Phil.  Scand.  (forthcoming  number).  The  translation 
is  of  course  offered  with  apologies. 
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13.  An  ingrate 
would  I  be  called, 
unworthy 

of  Vithar’s**-beaker, 
with  no  right 
to  name  or  fame, 
but  I  requite 
the  kingly  deed. 

14.  Well  know  I 
where  I  shall  raise 
the  hard-climbed 
hill  of  praises^* 
before  the  eyes 

of  all  the  people, 
for  him  who 
from  hersar  came. 

15.  My  voice-plane®® 
will  polish  quickly 
the  thrilling  themes 
of  Thorir’s  son, 
my  chief  friend; 
for  chosen  lie 

two  or  three 

on  my  tongue,  ready. 

16.  I  name  first 

what  is  known  to  all, 
and  lives  on 
the  lips  of  mankind; 
how  much  gold 
did  give  to  all 
the  Table-Bear- 

**  One  of  Othin’s  names;  for  the  kenning  cf.  note  13. 

•*  I.e.,  how  and  where  to  raise  for  Arinbiom  the  monument  of  praise  difl5- 
cult  to  achieve  (literally,  difficult  to  climb)  for  poetry’s  feet.  The  striking  figure 
is  further  carried  out  in  the  last  stanza. 

I  retain  the  original,  if  to  us  strange,  figure  of  Egil:  the  “voice-plane”  is 
the  tongue,  which  levels  the  subjects  for  a  song  of  praise,  i.e.,  adapts  them, 
makes  them  presentable,  as  though  they  were  so  much  rough  timber.  Cf.  note  8. 
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of-the-Birches-Fear.*‘ 

17.  A  marvel  is 't 

to  men  and  women, 
how  all  the  world 
with  wealth  he  showers: 
Freyr  and  Niorth®* 
fullness  of  means 
have  bestowed 
on  Stony-Bear.®* 

18.  Hence,  Hroald’s®^ 
high-born  kinsman 
hath  at  hand 
heaping  plenty — 
hath  friends  wend 
all  ways  to  him 
on  wind-helms 
wide-spread  bottom.®* 

19.  ®« . 


beloved  of  god 

This  is  a  playful  circumlocution,  by  means  of  a  kenning,  but  in  genuine 
skaldic  fashion  and  in  Egil's  characteristic  manner,  of  the  name  of  Arinbiorn 
which,  literally,  means  “Hearth-Bear”:  the  hearth  is  the  table  (platform)  on 
which  burns  the  fire  (which,  in  the  skaldic  kenning,  is  “the  birches-fear”).  Thus 
Arinbiorn  is:  “the  table-of-the-birches-fear”;  which  by  a  skaldic  inversion  be¬ 
comes  “the  table-bear-of-the-birches-fear.”  Interesting  examples  of  this  inter¬ 
change  of  words  in  Egil’s  works  are  seen  below,  and  in  stanza  22, 5.  Cf.  also  his 
lausavUur  nos.  36,  62.  •*  Gods  of  fertility. 

”  As  the  hearth  (arinn)  is  built  up  of  stones,  the  latter  word  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it  in  the  name  of  Arinbiorn.  **  Arinbiorn’s  grandfather. 

*  The  text  has  vindker,  “wind  vessel”;  for  which  I  have  substituted  the 
slightly  less  strange  “wind-helm” — Helgakvipa  Hundingshana,  ii,  49 — both 
meaning  “sky.”  Its  bottom,  or  floor,  is  the  earth. — The  rendering  of  this  diflScult 
and  imperfectly  transmitted  passage  is  purely  tentative,  based  on  the  conjec¬ 
tures  of  J6n  Th6rkelsson  and  GuSmund  Finnbogason. 

*  The  first  half  of  this  stanza  has,  so  far,  resisted  attempts  at  intelligent 
interpretation. 
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among  lords  many, 

Vethorm’s  friend, 
the  weak-ones’  help.®^ 

20.  He  shines  forth 
where  fail  others, 
albeit  they 
boast  of  riches; 
for  far  is ’t 

’twixt  the  free-handed, 
nor  are  all 
easily  pleased.®* 

21.  No  one  ever 
unwelcomed  left 
the  liege-lord’s 
longship-of-beds®* 
harshly  met 

and  hooted  at, 
nor  came  out 
empty-handed.^® 

”  V6thorm  is  another  name  of  Th6r  (sd  er  Qldom  bergr,  Hymiskvipa  22); 
but  the  passage  is  exceedingly  difficult. 

Literally,  “I  declare  the  way  not  short  between  the  houses  of  the  gener¬ 
ous,  nor  is  every  one’s  spear  easily  shafted.”  The  latter  reference  is  to  Hivam(l, 
stanza  125,  where  we  find  the  injunction; 

Neither  shoemaker  be,  nor  shaft-maker,  either, 
but  it  be  for  thyself : 

let  the  shoe  be  ill-shaped  or  the  shaft  not  true, 
and  they  will  wish  thee  woe. 

However,  the  sense  of  the  stanza  as  a  whole  seems  to  elude  us,  though  no  cor¬ 
ruption  is  evident.  The  meaning  may  be  (as  suggested  by  my  translation  of  the 
second  helming)  that  Arinbiorn  stands  in  a  class  apart  among  lords — the  gen¬ 
erous  ones  are  thinly  sown  as  it  is;  and  not  every  one  has  the  gift  to  help  others 
in  difficulty. 

*’  Kenning  for  “hall” — the  main  hall  of  an  establishment  had  also  sleeping 
accommodations. 

Cf.  Hqvamql  135: 

beshrew  not  the  stranger,  nor  show  him  the  door, 
but  rather  do  good  to  the  wretched. 


22.  A  foe  he 

to  Frothi’s-meal/* 

who  deals  out 

Draupnir’s-ofiFspring,^ 

he  who  routs 

the  robber-of-S6n,^ 

he  who  hates 

the  hoard  of  rings. 

23.  A  life-span 

to  his  lot  did  fall, 
fully  fraught 
with  frays  many“ 


3|c  9(c  4:  * 

24.  Wrong  were ’t 

of  the  ring-waster, 

“  Kenning  for  “gold”  (substituted  here  by  the  Tr.);  cf.  the  legend  im¬ 
mortalized  by  the  Eddie  Quern  Song. 

Othin’s  ring  Draupnir  every  night  lets  fall  eight  others  of  equal  weight. 

I  follow  the  entirely  plausible  suggestion  of  Nordal,  who  has  at  last 
properly  interpreted  this  difficult  line:  according  to  the  myth,  told  by  Snorri  in 
his  Prose  Edda  (ch.  1  of  Skaldskaparmql),  S6n  is  one  of  the  three  kettles  in  which 
the  mead  of  poetry  was  kept.  It  was  stolen  by  Cthin  and  his  accomplice,  the  giant 
Baugi.  But  baugi  also  signifies  “ring.”  Hence,  by  an  ingenious  interchange  of 
words,  “he  who  routs  the  robber-of-S6n”  is  equivalent  to  “the  router  (squan¬ 
derer)  of  rings,”  i.e.,  the  generous  prince.  Thus  the  whole  stanza  consists  of  a 
fourfold  variation  of  the  same  thought. 

**  With  this  stanza  evidently  began  a  portion  of  the  poem  dealing  with  the 
warlike  exploits  of  .\rinbiorn.  Unfortunately,  MS.  M  (our  main  reliance)  be¬ 
comes  unreadable,  except  for  a  few  words  which  bear  out  the  surmise,  with  the 
second  helming  of  the  stanza.  As  it  happens,  two  stanzas — evidently  the  con¬ 
cluding  ones — can  be  supplied  from  the  MdlskrWSsfrcedi  or  Rhetoric  of  Olaf 
hvdtaskald  (the  white  poet)  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  comprises  chapters  10  to  16  of  his  work  (now  known  as  the  Third 
Grammatical  Treatise)  in  which  the  various  rhetorical  figures  are  illustrated  by 
examples  of  earlier  Icelandic  poetry. 
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if  in  mews’-path,“ 
ay  much  traversed 
by  wave-horses, “ 
he  had  been  throwing 
the  great  gifts 
he  gave  to  me.^^ 

25.  Awake  early 

I  bore  words  together 
by  the  tongue’s 
timely  working: 
high  I  heaped 
a  hill  of  praise** 
on  song-fields,®® 
which  not  soon  will  fall. 


University  of  Texas 


Lee  M.  Hollander 


“  Kenning  for  “the  sea.”  Kenning  for  “ship.” 

In  other  words,  he  would  have  shown  poor  judgment — as  if  throwing 
precious  things  into  the  sea — if  he  had  bestowed  them  on  a  disloyal  friend. 
Cf.  st.  13  for  the  thought. 

Night  or  the  early  morning  hours  were  regarded  as  the  best  time  for  the 
intense  concentration  required  by  the  intricacies  of  skaldic  composition. 

**  The  same  figure  as  in  stanza  14:  The  Horatian  Exegi  monumentum  cere 
perennius.  I.e.,  in  the  realm  of  poesy. 


REVIEWS 

Swedes  in  America,  1638-1938.  Edited  by  Adolph  B.  Benson  and 
Naboth  Hedin.  Published  for  the  Swedish  American  Ter¬ 
centenary  Association.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press, 
1938.  Pp.  xvi-|-614,  33  illustrations,  and  a  map  of  New 
Sweden.  Price,  $3. 

This  work,  published  on  the  occasion  of  the  observance  of 
the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  American  colonization 
from  Sweden,  is  a  particularly  fitting  tribute  to  a  much  more 
consequential  event — the  coming  to  America  of  more  than  half  a 
million  Swedes  during  the  years  following  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  And  after  an  introduction  by  Henry  God¬ 
dard  Leach,  a  chapter  on  “Colonists”  by  Amandus  Johnson, 
and  one  on  “Colonial  Landmarks”  by  George  H.  Ryden,  it  is  the 
results  of  this  great  migratory  movement  that  form  the  subject 
of  the  book,  namely,  the  part  that  Swedes  and  their  descendants 
have  had  in  the  development  of  America. 

There  are  in  all  forty  articles  by  almost  as  many  different 
authors,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Memorialized  in  the 
volume  are  some  fifteen  hundred  names  from  among  the  many 
persons  of  Swedish  origin  that  have  shared  in  the  building  of  our 
country. 

Although  Swedes  settled  almost  everywhere,  it  was  appro¬ 
priate  that  one  particular  section  should  be  given  special 
prominence,  and  that  has  been  done  by  Andrew  A.  Stomberg  in 
his  chapter  on  “Pioneers  of  the  Northwest.”  W.  Elmer  Ekblaw 
has  written  an  account  of  the  “Geographical  Distribution,”  in 
which,  besides  much  other  information,  there  are  included  statis¬ 
tics  both  by  years  and  by  states.  This  is  followed  by  “Swedish 
Place  Names  in  America”  by  Vilhelm  Berger. 

The  contributions  that  are  most  closely  related  to  the  more 
vital  interests  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  Study  are:  “The  Swedish  Language  in  America”  by 
Axel  Johan  Uppvall,  “Writers  in  Swedish”  by  Joseph  E.  A. 
Alexis,  and  “Translations  of  Swedish  Literature”  by  Adolph  B. 
Benson.  Professor  Uppvall  relates  the  history  of  the  study  of 
Swedish  in  American  schools  and  universities.  This  he  presents 
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largely  as  a  part  of  the  movement  for  instruction  in  Scandi¬ 
navian  languages  as  a  whole.  In  this  connection  Uppvall  speaks 
very  highly  of  the  activities  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement 
of  Scandinavian  Study  and  of  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes. 
Swedish  literature  written  in  America  has  for  many  years  been  a 
field  of  special  interest  to  the  secretary  of  our  society,  Professor 
Alexis,  who  has  treated  this  subject  at  some  length  in  La 
litUrature  suedoise  d'Amerique  (Paris,  1930).  In  the  present  study, 
after  a  brief  characterization  of  literary  tendencies,  Alexis  re¬ 
views  the  work  of  some  forty  writers.  A  number  of  others  are 
mentioned  cursorily.  Professor  Benson  begins  his  article  with  a 
brief  account  of  important  translations  outside  of  the  field  of 
belles-lettres.  In  his  treatment  of  literary  productions  he  dis¬ 
cusses  both  earlier  and  more  recent  renditions  into  English  of 
works  of  the  more  important  Swedish  authors. 

Other  topics  along  educational  or  literary  lines  are:  “Col¬ 
leges”  by  Ernst  W.  Olson,  “Professors”  by  Adolph  B.  Benson, 
“Public  School  Educators”  by  O.  Fritiof  Ander,  “Authors” 
(writing  in  English)  by  Anna  Olsson,  “Newspapers”  by  Oliver 
A.  Linder,  “Magazines”  by  Adolph  B.  Benson,  and  “Journal¬ 
ists”  (writing  in  English)  by  Roy  W.  Swanson. 

Standing  a  little  apart  from  the  other  contributions  in  re¬ 
spect  to  its  subject  matter  is  the  article  of  David  F.  Swenson, 
“Four  Representatives  of  the  Intellect”  (Arrhenius,  Berzelius, 
Linne,  Swedenborg).  Swenson  points  out  the  importance  of 
these  men  to  our  country,  also  noting  specific  points  of  contact 
with  America,  and  he  particularly  stresses  that  “the  nationals 
of  the  smaller  civilized  countries  of  the  world  apparently  occupy 
as  high  a  plane  of  intellectual  and  moral  culture  as  do  the 
citizens  of  states  that  exercise  world-wide  dominion.  The 
smaller  countries  have  contributed  their  full  quota  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  riches  of  the  world.”  Also  elsewhere  in  the 
book  mention  is  made  now  and  again  of  accomplishments  of 
Swedes  in  Sweden  that  have  been  of  importance  for  America  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  remaining  subjects,  discussed  by  capable  writers,  are: 
Religion,  Charities  and  Self-Help,  The  New  Church  (Sweden- 
borgian).  Farmers,  Lawyers,  Public  Ofl&cials,  Doctors,  Gymnas- 
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tics,  Sports  and  Sportsmen,  Inventors,  Engineers,  Architects 
and  Builders,  Composers,  Opera  Singers,  The  American  Union 
of  Swedish  Singers,  Moving  Picture  Actors,  Stage  and  Radio 
Performers,  Painters  and  Sculptors,  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  Avia¬ 
tion,  Manufacturers,  Businessmen,  Imports  and  Importers. 

Perhaps  every  reader  will  find  in  this  book  the  names  of  per¬ 
sons  prominent  in  American  life  whom  he  had  never  thought  of 
as  being  of  Swedish  origin.  And  one  who  thinks  of  Swedish 
inventive  genius  in  America  only  as  having  produced  the  Moni¬ 
tor  (and  in  Sweden,  safety  matches),  will  find  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  article  on  “Inventors.”  This  is  truly  a  volume  of 
revelations  and  surprises. 

It  is  indeed  something  to  be  proud  of,  this  achievement  by  a 
few  of  the  many  who  came  from  one  little  country.  How  im¬ 
pressive  would  not  the  whole  story  be  if  it  were  possible  to  tell 
it — ^how  many  more  are  there  not  who  have  done  their  part  but 
who  could  not  be  mentioned  by  name? 


This  is  not  merely  a  monument  to  the  past — it  is  at  the  same 
time  the  record  of  a  living  force  that  will  continue  to  enrich 
American  life  in  distant  tomorrows  as  it  has  done  in  years  gone 
by. 

Swedes  in  America  is  a  book  as  attractively  gotten  up  as  it 
is  notable  for  what  it  contains.  And  it  is  evident  that  from  the 
first  planning  to  the  final  polishing  the  editorial  work  on  this 
volume  has  been  in  able  hands.  Much  praise  is  due  Professor 
Adolph  B.  Benson  of  Yale  University  and  Mr.  Naboth  Hedin, 
Manager  of  the  American-Swedish  News  Exchange  in  New 
York. 


The  University  of  Nebraska 


Axel  Louis  Elmquist 


Beginning  Norwegian,  by  Einar  Haugen.  New  York:  F.  S. 

Crofts  and  Company,  1937. 

Professor  Haugen’s  book  is  the  only  thoroughly  satisfactory 
introduction  to  modern  Norwegian  planned  for  English-speaking 
students.  It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  that  is  up  to  date — or  as 
nearly  up  to  date  as  is  possible  with  a  language  wherein  the 


standard  changes,  as  it  were,  over  night.  The  brief  outline  of 
grammar  gives  all  that  an  average  reader  or  speaker  needs  to 
know,  and,  though  some  scholars  may  at  times  find  it  somewhat 
arbitrary,  this  is  pedagogically  the  only  sane  treatment  of  a 
language  where  the  shadings  between  “right”  and  “wrong”  are 
so  many  that  a  full  analysis  would  merely  confuse  a  beginner. 
The  vocabulary  upon  which  the  readings  and  exercises  are  built 
is  based  on  two  independent  counts  of  frequency  of  words  in 
literary  Norwegian;  as  a  result  the  pages  are  not  cluttered  with 
idioms  to  be  learned  once  and  never  again  to  be  met  with  in  the 
pages  of  the  reader.  In  phonetics,  too,  the  book  is  superior  to 
earlier  beginner’s  books.  The  transliteration,  based  on  the  Inter¬ 
national  Phonetic  Alphabet,  is  accurate  and  modern  without 
compromise  with  the  often  antiquated  pronunciations  heard 
among  Norwegian  Americans. 

Not  all  teachers  will  approve  of  the  “exercises”  accompany¬ 
ing  each  lesson.  To  the  present  reviewer,  they  seem  uneven  in 
quality,  and  some  even  pedagogically  unsound.  This  is  only  a 
minor  drawback,  for  the  abundance  of  material  will  allow  each 
teacher  to  choose  that  which  suits  his  method. 

Henning  Larsen 

U niversity  of  Iowa 

Beginning  Swedish,  by  W.  G.  Johnson.  Third,  revised  edition. 

Minneapolis:  Burgess  Publishing  Company,  1938.  Pp. 

5-I-X-1-136  (85X11),  mimeographed.  Price,  $1.50. 

Beginning  Swedish  is  our  first  textbook  with  exercises  of  the 
modern  type.  There  are  twenty-one  lessons,  with  fourteen  pages 
of  additional  reading  matter.  Pronunciation  is  indicated,  when 
necessary,  by  Swedish  alphabetic  transcription.  Considerable 
attention  is  given  to  realia,  and  a  map  of  Sweden  is  included. 

The  exercises  are  good,  but  here  and  there  is  an  awkward 
sentence.  Ex.  (p.  9)  En  dotter  frdgar  var  de  bor.  The  student  is 
asked  (p.  9)  to  give  the  definite  singular  and  plural  of:  En  pojke 
dr  en  gosse.  Note  also  the  example  (p.  1) :  Jag  dr  kusin. 

The  general  vocabulary  is  not  complete.  Among  the  omis¬ 
sions  are:  p.  99,  omintetgdra;  p.  100,  framldmna;  p.  109,  n&,  jo 
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man,  sd,  hdr,  en  och  annan;  p.  110,  uppi;  p.  Ill,  Idta  bli.  Phrases 
like  till  dess  att,  som  om  are  listed  in  the  alphabetical  order  they 
would  have  if  they  were  written  tilldessatt,  somom. 

Incorrect  Swedish  has  occasionally  slipped  in.  Ex.  Kdpte  ni 
huset  ifrdn  honom,  p.  16.  Ingendera  gosse  vet  det,  p.  67.  Minns  du 
vilka  pjdser  uppfordes  for  ett  dr  sedan,  p.  79. 

In  the  introduction  it  is  incorrectly  stated  that  the  difference 
between  long  and  short  d  “is  largely  quantitative”  (there  are 
also  other  similar  errors  at  this  point).  Nothing  is  said  about  the 
Swedish  dental  sounds,  and  to  the  supradentals  no  reference  is 
made.  South  Swedish  sj  is  mentioned,  but  not  South  Swedish  r. 
The  Swedish  j-sound  is  called  “soft.” 

The  grammatical  presentation  is  brief — too  brief  and  too  in¬ 
complete.  Many  things  that  need  to  be  told  are  omitted — that 
they  need  to  be  told  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  author  has  included  abundant  examples  of  many  of  them 
in  his  reading  selections  (all  matter  not  covered  in  the  gram¬ 
matical  account  or  in  notes  should  have  been  omitted  from 
these).  I  shall  name  a  few  instances  of  principles  (not  all  of  equal 
importance)  illustrated  in  the  reading  texts,  but  nowhere  ex¬ 
plained — no  mention  is  made  of:  (a)  the  absolute  use  of  the 
comparative  and  superlative  (note:  mdste  kdmpa  med  den 
stdrsta  fattigdom,  p.  76;  other  examples,  pp.  100,  105,  110); 
(b)  the  determinative  pronoun  den,  English  “the”  (note:  med  det 
svaret,  att,  p.  48;  den  grupp,  till  vilken,  p.  76;  den  fdrsta  kristna 
mdnniska,  som,  p.  104;  other  examples,  pp.  76,  80,  99,  108,  109, 
110,  111);  (c)  the  omission  of  both  articles  in  cases  like  foljande 
kvdll,  p.  27;  till  ndrmaste  stad,  p.  92;  (d)  the  use  of  the  definite 
form  in  the  types  Drottninggatan,  p.  Ill;  litteraturen,  p.  110 
(several  other  examples,  p.  76);  (e)  the  use  of  the  definite  form 
of  the  noun  in  place  of  the  possessive  adjective  with  a  noun 
(note:  strdckte  ut  armarna,  p.  99;  other  examples,  p.  45  three 
times;  (f)  the  use  of  prepositions  before  aW-clauses  (note:  utan 
alt  ett  ord  yttrades,  p.  45;  other  examples,  pp.  88,  111);  (g)  the 
use  of  med  after  the  progressive  hdlla  pd,  p.  106;  (h)  the  omission 
of  the  auxiliary  of  the  present  perfect  and  past  perfect  in  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses  (note:  vart  hon  tagit  vdgen,  p.  103);  (i)  the  type 
en  kopp  kafe  (examples,  pp.  88,  105);  (j)  the  use  of  modal 
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auxiliaries  with  adverbs  (note:  di  shall  jag  dit,  p.  105;  other 
examples,  pp.  20,  99,  100,  101,  102). 

Sometimes  the  reading  selections  in  the  lessons  illustrate 
grammatical  principles  that  are  discussed  in  a  later  lesson.  Thus 
in  lesson  10  we  find  the  expression  visste,  vilken  av  er  som  dr 
latast;  this  use  of  som  is  first  explained  in  lesson  11.  In  lesson  20 
we  meet  vdlsigne,  which  pertains  to  lesson  21. 

There  is  not  enough  progressive  development  of  the  material 
for  a  beginners’  book — the  elementary  student  needs  to  absorb 
some  topics  gradually — and  certain  lessons  are  overcrowded. 
Although,  for  example,  in  the  earlier  lessons  the  verb  has  not 
been  discussed  except  for  the  present  tense  of  vara  and  hava, 
we  find  in  lessons  5  and  6,  on  less  than  four  pages,  the  entire 
classification  of  weak  and  strong  verbs,  including  the  present, 
past,  future,  present  perfect,  and  past  perfect  tenses  of  the 
indicative  active,  together  with  the  supine,  the  past  participle 
(in  its  adjective  function,  with  its  three-fold  endings),  the  pres¬ 
ent  infinitive,  and  the  imperative.  Here  we  are  told  also  that  the 
supine  is  employed  in  the  future  perfect,  but  we  do  not  learn 
how  this  tense  is  formed,  nor  that  the  supine  is  in  this  case  a 
part  of  the  perfect  infinitive.  Indeed  the  perfect  infinitive  is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  book;  under  modal  auxiliaries,  p.  85, 
occurs  skulle  ha  gjort  in  an  example,  and  under  the  subjunctive, 
p.  93,  occur  m&  (mdtte)  ha  kallat  and  skulle  ha  kallat  as  part  of 
the  paradigms,  but  there  is  no  comment  as  to  what  the  form  is. 
To  the  method  of  expressing  future  time  a  later  lesson  (10) 
devotes  eleven  lines. 

Some  statements  are  inexact  and  misleading.  Examples  of 
such  are:  (a)  On  p.  28  the  author  says  that  there  are  a  “few” 
exceptions  like  svenska  sprdket  (i.e.,  lacking  the  prepositive 
article).  But  these  are  in  reality  very  numerous,  and  instances 
are  found  in  abundance  in  the  reading  selections,  (b)  We  are 
told  that  “many”  neuter  nouns  ending  in  a  consonant  belong 
to  the  Fifth  Declension  (p.  11).  The  author  should  have  said 
“most.”  (c)  In  the  discussion  of  the  Third  Declension  we  read 
(p.  10):  “Many  of  the  more  important  words  in  this  declension 
have  an  umlauted  vowel  in  the  plural.  Some  important  nouns  in 
the  third  declension  have  another  root-vowel  in  the  plural.” 
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(The  second  sentence  should  be  omitted.)  There  are  in  all  only 
some  twenty  of  these  nouns;  of  them,  ten  can  be  called  im¬ 
portant.  (d)  On  p.  45  it  is  stated:  “Simple  futurity  may  be 
expressed  by  the  present  tense  or  by  the  present  tense  of  att 
kotnma  plus  the  whole  infinitive”  (meaning  “the  infinitive  pre¬ 
ceded  by  alt”).  This  statement  would  give  the  possibility  of 
future  meaning  to  sentences  like:  Han  saver.  Han  bar  p&  landet. 
The  present  tense  of  cursive  verbs  can  have  future  meaning 
only  when  there  is  something  in  the  context  that  points  to  such 
time,  (e)  On  p.  70:  “Swedish  expresses  the  idea  of  progression 
by  a  finite  form  of  att  hdlla  pd  plus  the  complete  infinitive  of  the 
verb  involved.”  (Incidentally,  it  does  not  have  to  be  a  finite 
form:  Han  Idr  hdlla  pd  att  skriva  ett  brev.)  Only  durative  verbs 
can  be  so  used.  Note  the  entirely  different  meaning  in:  Jag  holi 
pd  att  tappa  klockan  (was  near  dropping,  almost  dropped). 
It  should  have  been  stated,  furthermore,  that  hdlla  pd  is  used 
only  when  there  is  particular  emphasis  of  the  progressive  idea. 
The  normal  equivalent  of  “I  am  writing”  is  jag  skriver.  (f)  And 
on  p.  77 :  “A  finite  form  of  att  vara  (to  be)  plus  a  past  participle 
expresses  completed  action.”  (Incidentally,  it  does  not  have  to 
be  a  finite  form:  Uppsatsen  mdste  vara  shriven  innan  klockan 
dtta.)  The  author’s  statement  is  not  true  of  transitive  cursive 
verbs;  when  vara  is  used  with  such,  we  have  a  real  passive: 
Han  dr  allmdnt  omtyckt. 

On  p.  78  we  read:  “Reciprocal  action  is  often  expressed  by 
the  passive.  Ex.  Vi  trdfas  i  morgon.”  At  the  end  of  the  following 
paragraph,  which  deals  with  deponents,  the  student  is  told: 
“Do  not  confuse  deponent  verbs  with  the  passive  voice.”  But 
the  5-form  in  reciprocal  use  is  a  deponent  and  not  a  passive. 

The  treatment  of  the  material  is  not  always  balanced.  Al¬ 
though  “emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  use  of  spoken  Swedish” 
(quoted  from  the  preface),  yet  it  is  not  stated  (pp.  43,  51)  that 
denna  bok  is  literary  for  den  hdr  boken,  that  vilken  as  a  relative  is 
not  used  in  speaking,  nor  that  vars  is  not  natural  to  spoken 
Swedish;  the  author  does  make  the  assertion  that  “vilkets 
(yilkens,  vilkas)  is  used  occasionally”  in  place  of  vars,  “though 
rarely  in  conversation.”  And  mention  is  not  made  anywhere  of 
the  fact  that  dylik,  dven,  blott,  upp,  ned,  ej,  icke,  and  many  other 
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words  occurring  in  the  book  are  literary.  Another  type  of  lack  of 
balance  consists  of  introducing  relatively  unimportant  matters, 
when  more  important  ones  are  omitted.  Thus  in  the  discussion 
of  the  noun-declension,  &der  is  listed  among  the  nouns  of  the 
First  Declension  not  ending  in  -a,  the  genitives  Kristi,  Virgilii, 
tnusei  are  given,  we  are  told  that  the  names  of  the  consonants 
belong  to  the  Fifth  Declension — but  no  mention  is  made  of 
irregular  noun-plurals  in  -r,  even  though  the  words  hustru,  sko,  td 
are  listed  in  the  vocabulary  as  occurring  in  the  texts  or  exercises. 

The  most  serious  case  of  lack  of  balance  in  the  presentation 
occurs  in  the  final  lesson  of  the  book.  Here  the  subjunctive  is 
discussed,  but  to  this  important  subject  less  than  a  page  is 
devoted.  By  way  of  contrast,  let  it  be  pointed  out  that  five  pages, 
which  is  thirteen  percent  of  the  entire  grammatical  discussion  of 
the  book,  are  in  lessons  13  and  14  given  over  to  the  subjects  of 
“Numerals”  and  “Expressions  of  Time  and  Quantity.”  (In¬ 
cidentally,  it  is  incorrect  to  give  om  jag  kalle  and  om  jag  tnd 
(rndtle)  kalla  as  paradigms,  since  the  present  subjunctive  is  not 
employed  in  conditional  sentences.)  Concerning  the  use  of  the 
subjunctive  the  author  says:  “The  subjunctive  is  used  in  ex¬ 
pressions  of  wishing,  condition,  exhortation,  concession,  possi¬ 
bility  and  the  like.  In  both  Swedish  and  English,  the  subjunctive 
forms  are  rarely  used  in  speech  except  for  a  few  words.”  (In¬ 
cidentally,  we  do  not  learn  which  these  words  are,  nor  in  what 
tense  or  meaning  they  are  used.)  Nothing  more  is  said  about  the 
syntax  of  the  subjunctive,  and  there  is  not  a  single  illustrative 
sentence  in  the  grammatical  part  of  the  lesson.  The  author 
apparently  slights  the  subjunctive  because  it  is  not  much  used 
in  conversation.  Yet  throughout  the  book  he  has  presented  the 
material  from  the  literary  point  of  view,  with  only  all  too  frag¬ 
mentary  comments  on  conversational  divergences  (see  remarks 
in  a  preceding  paragraph);  and  indeed  we  read  in  the  preface: 
“the  principal  objective  in  teaching  a  foreign  language  in  an 
American  high  school  or  college  is  to  give  the  students  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  language.” 

Author  and  reviewer  are  equally  devoted  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Scandinavian  study  in  America,  and  it  is  in  behalf  of 
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this  worthy  cause  that  the  above  criticisms  have  been  offered. 
It  has  been  possible  to  call  attention  only  to  some  of  the  more 
important  matters — considerations  of  space  have  prevented  the 
listing  of  any  minutiae. 

To  write  a  Swedish  beginners’  book  that  gives  a  good  general 
view  of  the  subject,  yet  presents  the  material  progressively, 
that  is  desirably  short  yet  reasonably  comprehensive  and  nicely 
balanced,  elementary  yet  studiously  accurate,  brief  yet  un¬ 
mistakably  lucid — this  is  admittedly  no  easy  task.  But  that  is 
the  kind  of  book  we  want  and  need. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 


RECENT  TEXTBOOKS  FOR  THE  STUDY 
OF  SCANDINAVIAN 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce  the  publication  during 
the  year  1938  of  a  number  of  textbooks  for  the  study  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  languages: 

Swedish  Grammar  and  Reader^  by  Axel  Johan  Uppvall,  as¬ 
sisted  by  Gosta  Robert  Stene.  (Philadelphia),  1938.  Pp.  2-|-viii 
-f264.  Vari-typed  and  lithographed.  Distributor:  Albert  Bon¬ 
nier  Publishing  House,  561  Third  Avenue,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.50.  The  announcement  of  this  book  states:  “This  work  has 
been  compiled  in  response  to  a  demand  for  a  modem  elementary 
text-book  of  Swedish.  It  stresses  the  reading  objective,  and 
presents,  in  connection  with  twenty-four  reading  selections,  the 
essentials  of  accidence  and  syntax  of  the  language.  Each  lesson 
also  provides  for  oral  and  written  work.  A  charming  story  for 
boys  constitutes  the  reading  material  for  lessons  I-VII.  .  .  . 
(The  remaining  selections  deal)  with  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  subjects.  The  entire  grammar  apparatus  is  subservient  to 
the  reading  aim.  A  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  introduction 
of  the  ‘International  Phonetic  Alphabet.’  ” 

A  Glossary  to  Hans  Aanrud's  Sidsel  Sidserk,  by  Einar 
Haugen.  Northfield,  Minn.:  The  St.  Olaf  College  Press,  1938. 
Pp.  32.  Price,  25  cents.  Preceding  the  glossary  is  a  brief  intro¬ 
duction  dealing  with  the  story  and  its  author.  The  editor  states 
that  “the  words  are  not  arranged  alphabetically,  but  in  the 
order  of  appearance.  A  translation  has  been  given  for  each  word 
not  contained  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  writer’s  Beginning 
Norwegian  ...  or  not  easily  derived  from  words  in  that  vocabu¬ 
lary.”  The  text  of  the  story  may  be  purchased  from  the  St. 
Olaf  College  Book  Store  for  75  cents  (discount  on  quantity 
orders). 

Continuing  Swedish,  by  W.  G.  Johnson.  Minneapolis:  Bur¬ 
gess  Publishing  Company,  1938.  Pp.  133.  Mimeographed.  Price, 
$1.50.  This  book  is  a  reader  with  grammar  review  and  exercises. 
It  is  intended  for  use  upon  the  student’s  completion  of  John¬ 
son’s  Beginning  Swedish.  The  preface  states:  The  “readings  are 
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typical  of  Swedish  prose  and  poetry;  they  range  from  folk  tales 
and  legends  to  representative  stories  by  such  important  authors 
as  Strindberg  and  Lagerlof  .  .  .  The  drills  place  special  emphasis 
on  grammatical  points  which  give  students  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty,  on  word-study,  on  conversational  reproduction  of  the 
content  of  the  stories,  and  on  easy  Swedish  composition.” 

Danish — A  Practical  Reader,  by  Ingeborg  Stemann,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Angus  Macdonald  and  Niels  Haislund.  Copen¬ 
hagen:  H.  Hagerup,  1938.  Pp.  viii-t-302.  Price,  Dan.  Kr.  7.75. 
While  the  subtitle  is  “A  Practical  Reader,”  this  book  in  reality 
corresponds  to  our  beginners’  books.  Phonetic  transcription  is 
used  throughout.  The  contents  are:  Part  I,  Phonetic  introduc¬ 
tion,  pp.  1-36;  Part  II,  Twenty-two  lessons,  with  Danish  texts, 
translation-exercises,  and  lesson-vocabularies,  pp.  37-136;  Part 
III,  List  of  phrases,  pp.  137-165;  Part  IV,  Additional  Danish 
texts,  pp.  166-219;  Part  V,  Connected  account  of  the  grammar, 
p.  220  to  the  end. 

A  Danish-English  Vocabulary,  with  Phonetic  Transcription 
and  a  Key  to  "Danish — A  Practical  Reader,”  by  Ingeborg 
Stemann.  Copenhagen:  H.  Hagerup,  1938.  Pp.  163.  Price, 
Dan.  Kr.  3.75.  This  vocabulary  contains  all  words  occurring  in 
the  aforementioned  book.  In  the  preface  to  Danish — A  Practical 
Reader,  the  author  states:  “The  Reader  and  the  Vocabulary  are 
a  translation  and  an  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  edition  of  my  Danish  Reader  ...”  In  this  English  version, 
the  grammatical  approach  has  been  changed  to  the  point  of 
view  of  the  English-speaking  student. 

Introduction  to  the  Danish  Language,  by  Jobs.  Knudsen. 
Second  edition.  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa:  Holst  Printing  Company, 
1938.  Pp.  137.  Map  of  Denmark,  14  illustrations.  The  book 
begins  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  sounds.  The  thirty-six 
lessons  contain  connected  reading  material  in  Danish,  exercises 
for  translation  into  Danish,  and  the  pertinent  vocabularies. 
The  grammatical  discussion  is  completed  in  the  fourteenth 
lesson.  After  a  fifteen  page  summary  of  the  leading  grammatical 
facts,  there  follow  the  usual  general  vocabularies.  Price,  $1.50. 
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Speak  Danish,  A  Practical  Guide  to  Daily  Danish,  by  Paul 
Fenneberg.  Copenhagen:  G.  E.  C.  Gad  and  London-New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1938  (year  not  stated).  Pp.  viii-|-137. 
Paper  covers.  Price,  3/6.  This  introduction  to  spoken  Danish 
is  built  on  the  plan  of  a  beginners’  book  for  schools  and  is  not, 
as  the  title  might  suggest,  a  book  of  conversational  phrases. 
After  28  pages  on  pronunciation,  interspersed  with  reading 
selections,  the  grammatical  material  is  presented  topically,  with 
numerous  paragraphs  in  simple  Danish  dealing  with  realia  and 
introducing  a  definitely  practical  vocabulary.  While  the  book 
is  not  divided  into  “lessons,”  the  grammatical  statements  and 
the  reading  material  are  in  fact  arranged  into  lesson  lengths. 
A  system  of  phonetic  transcription  is  employed  throughout. 

Modern  Swedish  Grammar,  by  Im.  Bjorkhagen.  Third  re¬ 
vised  edition.  Stockholm:  P.  A.  Norstedt  &  Sbners  Forlag,  1935. 
Pp.  194.  Price,  kr.  4:25.  Since  this  book  has  neither  been  re¬ 
viewed  nor  otherwise  noted  in  Scandinavian  Studies  (the  first 
edition  appeared  in  1922),  it  seems  desirable  to  mention  it  here. 
This  grammar  begins  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  Swedish 
sounds,  and  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  accentuation; 
in  this  part  of  the  book,  the  words  are  phonetically  transcribed. 
There  follows  then  a  connected  presentation  of  the  grammatical 
material.  For  the  beginner,  the  same  author  has  written  First 
Swedish  Book  (same  publisher;  price,  kr.  5:25),  which,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  systematic  references  to  the  Modern  Swedish  Grammar, 
contains  ample  and  easy  reading  material. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 


THE  DRAMA  OF  NORSE  MYTHOLOGY* 

By  Norse  Mythology  is  ordinarily  understood  the  stories 
about  supernatural  beings  told  in  prose  and  poetry  in  Old  Norse 
literature.  Old  Norse  literature  contains  also  many  other  kinds 
of  writings:  poetry  on  historical  subjects,  sagas,  laws,  homilies, 
learned  treatises  on  astronomy,  poetry,  phonetics,  etc.,  handed 
down  in  MSS  found  now  mostly  in  the  state  libraries,  and 
other  libraries  of  the  Scandinavian  North.  We  are  here  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  the  writings  that  deal  with  myths. 

The  name  Norse  Mythology  also  denotes  the  scientific  study 
of  the  myths  and  their  interpretation.  As  a  study  it  is  a  science, 
because  the  method  of  it  is  based  on  a  well-established  tech¬ 
nique.  As  a  department  of  study  Norse  Mythology  is  related, 
more  or  less  intimately,  to  several  other  fields:  Philology,  Arch¬ 
aeology,  Pre-History,  Comparative  Religion,  and  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  study  of  Natural  Science. 

The  stories  of  Norse  Mythology  were  not  told  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  entertainment;  perhaps  none  of  them  had  that 
purpose.  In  a  later  age,  when  the  old  belief  was  beginning  to 
decline,  the  stories  were  no  doubt  so  used  among  those  who  had 
become  unbelievers.  In  the  modern  age  they  are,  except  among 
students  of  mythology  and  folklore,  read  mostly  for  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  extensively  so  read,  for  they  are  masterpieces  of  the 
narrative  art.  Butwhen  the  myths  were  formed  the  purpose  was 
a  wholly  different  one.  The  deities  and  the  heroes  that  walked 
on  the  stage  before  the  men  and  women  of  those  times  were  to 
them  not  the  creatures  of  a  poet’s  imagination,  but  real  living 
gods  and  rulers.  The  myths  had  a  religious  purpose,  and  often 
formed  a  part  of  religious  ceremonies.  Certain  poems,  as  Skir- 
nir’s  Wooing  (Skfrnismdl),  were  ritualistic  dramas.  The  per¬ 
formers  were  not  entertainers;  they  were  participants  in  a  ritual. 

But  there  is  also  a  fourth  way  in  which  the  myths  have  sig¬ 
nificance.  They  are  originally  explanatory  narratives.  They  are 
early  man’s  effort  to  explain  nature.  To  early  man  everything 

*  A  lecture  read  on  the  evening  of  May  7,  1937,  at  the  twenty-sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study,  Lincoln, 
Neb. 
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in  his  environment,  and  the  phenomena  he  observed  in  the 
heavens,  aroused  wonder;  and  he  was  curious  to  know  how  it 
was  that  these  things  performed  that  way.  He  wished  to  know 
the  causes  of  things;  some  tried  to  explain  the  origin  of  things. 
The  earliest  primitive  did  not  get  very  far  with  these  problems, 
not  even  with  inventing  interesting  stories  about  them.  But  in 
a  somewhat  later  period  of  the  ascent  of  man  from  his  primitive 
state  he  began  to  formulate  accounts,  that  have  in  them  some¬ 
thing  of  reasoned  explanation.  Still  later,  i.e.,  when  he  had 
reached  a  relatively  high  state  of  civilization,  as  compared  with 
the  earliest  primitives,  let  us  say  as  with  Indo-Europeans  in 
the  period  from  ca.  1000  b.c.  to  1000  a.d.,  we  find  an  early 
natural  science  taking  form.  And  from  time  to  time  this  was 
added  to  by  the  thinkers  among  the  myth-makers  of  the  time. 
And  these  efforts  to  explain  were  always  intimately  connected 
with  the  religion  of  the  time  and  the  region.  The  thunder  is  a 
force  in  nature,  later  personified  as  a  divine  power.  In  the  thun¬ 
der-storm  the  God  of  Thunder  rides  in  his  loud-rumbling  wagon 
through  the  storm-clouds.  But  why  is  he  doing  this?  Then  the 
effort  to  explain  it  begins.  And  the  explanation  that  finds  favor 
survives,  and  is  handed  down  to  later  generations. 

And  of  course  the  explanation  is  always  a  story.  For  early 
man  always  visualizes  that  which  he  tries  to  explain.  And  this 
method  of  narrative  explanation  continues  down  through  the 
ages,  taking  on  varying  features  in  different  regions;  for  the 
explanation  is  colored  and  shaped  by  climate,  and  the  stage  of 
civilization  of  the  people. 

It  is  a  fact  of  no  little  interest  that  so  many  fundamental 
elements  in  early  explanatory  myths  have  parallels  of  one  or 
more  features  in  the  different  areas  of  the  Indo-European  world. 
As  a  form  of  early  science  we  are  surprised  often  by  the  conclu¬ 
sions  that  mythological  thinking  came  to.  And  from  the  scien¬ 
tists  of  today,  who  have  examined  these  mythological  theories 
about  the  world,  we  learn  that  sometimes  they  correspond 
closely  to  the  conclusions  of  science  to-day.  (And,  to  bring 
mythology  into  line  with  present-day  inventions  also,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  god  Frey  in  Norse  Mythology  had  an  air-ship.) 
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It  will  be  in  order  here  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  sources 
of  our  knowledge  of  these  myths. 

The  principal  source  is  the  Royal  Codex  2365  in  Copenhagen. 
It  is  a  somewhat  weathered  and  water-damaged  MS  in  small 
folio,  which  contains  36  poems  written  with  insular  (Anglo- 
Saxon)  script  in  Old  Icelandic.  This  MS  had  been  lost  for  some 
five  centuries  when  in  1643  Brynjulfur  Sveinsson,  Bishop  of 
Skalholt,  Iceland,  rediscovered  it;  and  his  find  soon  became 
known  to  the  Northern  literary  world,  and  far  beyond.  Bishop 
Sveinsson  took  good  care  of  it  in  his  home,  until  the  great  Ice¬ 
landic  collector  of  old  MSS  Arne  Magnusson,  coming  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  from  the  Danish  government,  arrived  in  Iceland  in  the 
summer  of  1662  in  search  of  documents  that  might  throw  light 
upon  the  ancient  history  and  culture  of  the  North.  In  Iceland 
especially  it  was  thought  that  such  might  be  found.  Bishop 
Sveinsson  showed  Arne  the  old  codex  that  he  had  found;  and 
he  asked  him  to  take  it  back  with  him  to  Copenhagen  as  a  gift 
to  the  king.  And  when  some  months  later  Arne  returned,  with 
a  rich  harvest  of  MSS,  he  carried  with  him  also  that  greatest 
treasure  of  them  all,  the  Edda  manuscript. 

In  Copenhagen  it  was  later  embodied  in  the  vast  manuscript 
collections  of  the  Royal  Library,  where  it  has  since  been  pre¬ 
served.  Thus  it  happens  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  cultured 
and  literature-loving  Icelandic  bishop  of  the  Church  for  now 
possessing  the  famous  codex  of  poems  about  pagan  deities; 
this  rare  volume,  which  became  also  a  veritable  store-house  of 
information  about  the  life,  the  belief,  and  the  culture  of  the 
North  in  pre-Christian  times.  There  are  a  number  of  poems  of 
like  content  and  form  in  other  codices,  which  supplement  in 
important  ways  the  corpus  of  lays  in  the  chief  codex. 

Next  is  to  be  mentioned  the  so-called  Prose  Edda,  written 
about  1225  by  Snorri  Sturlason,  which  relates  in  Snorri’s  usual 
excellent  style  the  same  myths,  and  other  myths.  In  telling 
these,  in  order  apparently  to  emphasize  the  reliability  of  his 
account,  Snorri  frequently  quotes  from  some  of  the  principal 
lays  of  the  Skalholt  codex.  But  he  also  quotes  from  poems  that 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  his 
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source  was  a  different  codex  from  the  Regius  2365.  But  it  is 
quite  possible,  that  he  had  no  collection  of  poems  before  him  at 
all  when  he  wrote;  in  other  words,  that  he  wrote  everything 
from  memory.  The  second  part  of  Snorri’s  book  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  book  of  instruction  for  aspiring  poets.  And  in  this  equally 
extensive  work  his  examples  of  figures  of  speech  and  approved 
poetic  devices  are  taken  almost  exclusively  from  the  poetry  of 
the  skalds,^  or  court  poets.  And  the  content  of  the  quoted  stanzas 
is  often  parts  of  myths. 

As  we  see,  the  poetry  of  the  skalds  becomes  a  third  native 
source.  The  skalds  were  court  poets,  they  were  highly  honored 
and  well-paid  attaches  at  the  court  of  Norway,  where  the  insti¬ 
tution  started.  Later,  from  ca.  975  on,  they  were  almost  always 
Icelanders,  and  they  now  visited  and  recited  their  poems  also 
at  the  courts  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  England. 

Poems,  or  fragments  of  poems,  of  209  named  skalds  have 
come  down  to  us.  If  these  41  were  Norwegians,  living  in  the 
period  800-1000;  168  were  Icelanders  living  in  the  period  900-ca. 
1200.  There  are  many  anonymous  poems  from  both  periods. 
Finally  there  is  a  large  body  of  sagas,  Icelandic  Family  Sagas, 
Shorter  Episodic  Sagas,  and  the  Sagas  of  the  Kings  of  Norway. 
So  far  as  religious  belief  is  concerned  the  sagas  are  of  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  the  Eddas;  but  for  the  mythology  they  are  of 
secondary  importance.  Finally  there  is  from  Denmark  the  Latin- 
written  Historia  Danorum  by  the  Dane  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the 
first  nine  books  of  which  give  the  mythical  history  of  the 
North. 

It  is  convenient  to  distinguish  between  Lower  Mythology 
and  Higher  Mythology.  Lower  Mythology,  as  the  name  implies, 
includes  the  beliefs  and  naive  narratives  found  on  the  lower 
levels  of  culture,  especially  among  primitive  peoples  today. 
Lower  Mythology  includes  also,  however,  survivals  of  it  among 
our  culture  peoples  in  the  period  of  myth-making,  i.e.,  in  the 
Pre-Christian  age.  While  not  identical  with  Minor  Nature 
Worship,  it  is  essentially  the  same,  as  it  deals  with  the  beliefs 
and  stories  of  peoples  in  early  stages  of  mental  development.  As 
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worship  it  has  to  do  with  rocks  and  stones,  trees  and  groves, 
rivers,  springs,  and  sacred  wells,  vegetation  in  general,  and  the 
lower  animals.  In  so  far  as  there  are  explanatory  myths,  they 
are  merely  naive  tales  about  something  in  nature,  and  fables 
about  animals.  I  should  say  that  the  so-called  myths  of  even 
our  noble  Amerindians  (American  Indians)  nearly  all  belong  to 
this  category.  It  would  be  some  four  thousand  years  ago  that 
the  mythological  thinking  of  our  Indo-European  ancestors  was 
at  this  stage.  But  the  farther  back  we  go  the  more  survivals  we 
find.  And  even  today,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  here  in 
America  among  transplanted  Europeans,  there  are  numerous 
survivals  in  superstitions,  and  in  popular  practices  of  one  kind 
or  another. 

Higher  Mythology  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  narratives 
and  explanatory  myths  connected  mainly  with  Major  Na¬ 
ture  Worship;  in  this  the  major  phenomena  of  nature  play  a 
central  role.  One  will  here  also  meet  with  the  minor  objects  of 
nature  as  elements  in  the  often  quite  complex  myths  of  Higher 
Mythology.  But  that  which  engaged  the  mind  of  man  in  this 
stage,  and  in  this  type  of  early  literature,  was  such  problems 
as  the  relationship  between,  and  the  origin  of,  such  forces  or 
aspects  of  nature  as  earth  and  heaven,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars;  thunder,  lightning,  and  storm;  the  clouds,  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  ocean;  dawn  and  twilight,  night  and  day;  light 
and  darkness;  the  northern  lights,  the  rainbow;  the  offices  and 
the  paths  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  regular  succession  of  win¬ 
ter  and  summer;  the  seasons  and  the  reckoning  of  time;  the 
origin  of  these  things;  and  the  origin  of  man.  And  with  the  most 
advanced  peoples  these  speculations  and  these  searchings  for 
causes  result  in  conclusions  and  explanations  which  become 
the  basis  on  which  modern  natural  science  first  began  to  build. 

Especially  characteristic  of  Higher  Mythology  is  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  the  forces  and  the  phenomena  of  nature.  In  fact 
personification  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
rise  of  myths.  Originally  it  was  the  phenomena  themselves  that 
were  invoked.  But  myths  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  this  stage  of 
belief.  And  we  can  easily  see  why.  A  myth  is  a  narrative  or  a 
bit  of  drama;  a  narrative  presupposes  friendly  or  hostile  dealings 
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between  individual  beings  or  groups  of  beings.  The  means  of 
conveying  this  are  the  words  and  the  movements  of  the  actors. 
Or  it  may  be  that  some  narrator  describes  all  this;  but  invari¬ 
ably  the  narrator’s  words  show  that  he  is  thinking  of  the  powers 
as  persons.  I  am  thinking  just  now  of  the  example  in  the  Old 
Norse  Konungs  Skuggsjd  (The  King’s  Mirror),  a  book  of  in¬ 
structions  for  a  prince,  where  an  unusually  fine  and  dramatically 
effective  description  of  a  battle  of  the  winds  occurs.  But  the 
author  speaks  of  the  ‘Silvery  brow’  and  the  ‘friendly  face’  of 
the  East  Wind  in  the  morning;  and  the  aspect  of  the  winds 
when  ‘pleased’  or  when  ‘angry’  is  described  in  terms  which  show 
that  the  narrator  thinks  of  them  as  anthropomorphic  deities. 
And  our  modern  poets  do  this  in  verse  and  prose  today  of  course. 
Here  occurs  to  me  a  passage  in  that  incomparable  travel-nar¬ 
rative  A  Vagabond  in  the  Caucasus  by  Stephen  Graham.  It  is  a 
stormy  night  in  the  Caucasus;  the  author,  as  usual,  is  sleeping 
in  the  open,  this  time  under  a  bridge  sheltered  against  the  storm. 
For  the  clouds  are  black  and  the  winds  are  angry  this  night.  And 
he  paints  in  words  the  grand  drama  he  sees  on  the  heavens,  as 
the  opposing  forces  rush  along  there  on  their  galloping  steeds. 

In  the  mythology  the  forces  in  nature  may  be  individualized 
often  as  zoomorphic  beings;  originally  it  was  so  for  the  most 
part.  There  are,  indeed,  here  and  there  reminders  in  Norse 
Mythology  of  an  earlier  zoomorphic  stage  of  some  of  them,  as 
in  other  high  mythologies,  Greek,  for  example.  But  in  Norse 
Mythology  these  are  merely  in  the  nature  of  survivals.  The  gods 
have  the  same  shape  as  we  humans;  and  of  course  they  have,  for 
did  not  the  gods  create  the  first  man  and  woman  in  their  own 
likeness?  Or,  putting  it  the  other  way  around,  are  not  the  gods 
idealized  humans?  Yes,  the  gods  are  like  man.  But  the  gods  are 
vastly  more  powerful,  more  skilful,  infinitely  wiser.  They  are 
what  man  would  like  to  be;  what  he  aspires  to  be,  as  long  as  he 
believes  in  them. 

The  quality  that  is  most  prominently  associated  with  the 
gods  in  Norse  Mythology  is  the  being  capable,  knowing  so  well 
how  to  do  things  in  their  various  spheres.  All  the  gods  and  the 
goddesses  are  supreme  and  unsurpassed  in  this  respect  in  their 
several  offices.  It  is  a  worship  of  skill  we  might  say,  looking  at 
Norse  Mythology  from  this  point  of  view. 
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The  god  is  a  power;  but  this  too  is  conceived  of  differently, 
and  developed  differently  according  to  the  stage  of  civilization 
of  the  people.  Among  the  lowest  peoples  it  is  especially  physical 
power  that  is  associated  wdth  the  gods.  The  god,  or  especially 
the  chief  god,  is  so  big  and  strong  that  he  amuses  himself  by 
pushing  mountains  around.  But  in  the  mythologies  of  culture- 
peoples  that  is  not  the  occupation  of  the  gods.  But,  nota  bene, 
since  the  gods  are  idealizations  of  earthly  conditions,  and  of  the 
qualities  that  characterize  man,  physical  strength  may  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  myths;  but  physical  strength  does  not  occupy  a 
high  place  among  divine  qualities.  It  is  left  almost  wholly  to 
the  god  Thor  alone,  this  battling  with  giants.  And  Thor  is 
regarded  as  somewhat  less  of  an  intellectual  than  the  other 
gods.  But  also  Thor  employs  purely  intellectual  weapons  some¬ 
times,  as  when  he  outwitted  Allwise  the  dwarf.  But  even  Thor, 
whose  strength  all  the  giants  fear,  never  uses  just  bodily 
strength.  It  is  the  skill  with  which  he  wields  his  weapon,  coupled 
with  his  strength,  that  always  gives  him  victwy.  And  we  do 
not  forget  that  he  made  for  himself  those  iron-gloves  and  that 
marvellous  strength-girdle. 

No,  with  the  gods  the  quality  that  power  takes  is  on  a  higher 
level.  The  giants  stand  for  things  physical;  they  are  powers  too, 
but  merely  in  the  physical  sphere;  for  that  very  reason  they  are 
not  gods.  In  Norse  Mythology  the  idea  of  power  in  the  gods  is 
wholly  intellectual.  Each  god  is  not  only  superhuman,  but  also 
supreme  in  his  sphere  among  the  gods.  Odin,  the  highest  of  the 
gods,  is  preeminently  the  intellectual;  Frigg,  his  wife,  is  his 
feminine  counterpart.  T'^r,  the  original  heaven-god,  has  been 
largely  replaced  in  his  offices  by  Odin,  but  he  remains  as  the  god 
of  courage;  and  he  appears  also  as  the  guardian  of  the  popular 
assembly,  and  the  protector  of  law  and  government.  Baldr,  the 
god  of  the  shining  countenance,  he,  who  knows  not  falsehood,  is 
gentle  and  of  beautiful  speech.  But  especially  he  is  a  god  of 
such  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  that  all  the  world  loves  him, 
and  the  whole  world  was  in  tears  when  he  died.  Heimdal,  the 
god  of  dawn,  is  also  the  first  father  of  the  several  social  classes, 
the  divine  teacher  of  each,  and  the  originator  of  kingship.  The 
goddess  Saga  has  the  power  of  seeing  into  the  distant  future, 
and  she  gives  counsels  to  Odin.  Njqr'dr  is  god  of  commerce  and 
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seafaring.  Bragi  is  the  god  of  eloquence.  Forseti  is  the  god  of 
justice,  whose  court  is  the  best  seat  of  judgment  among  gods 
and  men.  Freya  is  the  goddess  of  love.  Frey  is  the  god  of  fer¬ 
tility  and  abundance.  Vali  is  the  sure  marksman.  And  Ullr  is 
so  swift  on  snowshoes  that  no  contender  can  be  found  against 
his  skill.  And  there  are  many  others. 

In  the  course  of  the  centuries  Odin,  the  highest  of  the  gods, 
and  originally  the  god  of  the  wind,  usurps  somewhat  these  offices, 
especially  those  that  have  to  do  with  new  knowledge,  new  skills, 
and  advancing  culture,  in  short  with  the  more  purely  intel¬ 
lectual  activities,  and  he  drives  out  Tyr  almost  completely.  And 
that  fact,  interpreted,  means:  Tyr  was  very  conservative,  too 
conservative,  and  the  times  left  him  behind.  He  wished  to  cling 
always  to  the  old,  old  ways  of  doing  things,  old  weapons  in  war, 
for  example.  Odin  too  was  conservative;  but  he,  as  the  god  of 
wisdom,  practiced  a  wise  conservatism,  and  stood  ready  to 
accept  the  new  that  proved  its  worth.  And  when  a  war-like 
age  came,  the  two  gods  were  put  to  the  proof.  The  old  weapon 
was  the  dagger;  and  Tyr  was  the  dagger  god.  But  a  new  and 
better  weapon  was  coming  into  use,  namely  the  long-sword, 
which  weapon  Odin  promptly  adopted.  With  the  dagger,  now, 
his  people  would  have  gone  down  to  defeat;  with  the  long-sword 
they  were  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  be  victorious.  And 
Tyr’s  decline  as  a  god  had  begun. 

Now  Odin  rose  to  the  highest  place.  And  from  being  god  of 
the  wind,  god  of  death,  and  god  of  the  artistocracy,  Odin  be¬ 
came  also  the  god  of  magic  and  the  healing  art,  the  god  of  runes 
and  writing;  the  god  of  poetry  and  eloquence;  and  the  god  of  all 
intellectual  endeavor.  In  the  Hdvatndl  he  is  the  teacher  of  hu¬ 
manity.  The  successive  steps  in  the  cultural  advance  of  the  race 
is  reflected  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  Odin.  Thus  Odin 
becomes  the  divine  B  ringer  of  culture. 

In  Norse  Mythology  there  is  no  conflict  between  some  good 
and  other  evil  gods;  the  conflict  is  shifted  here  to  one  between 
a  god  and  a  giant,  or  between  the  gods  and  the  giants.  The  gods 
are  man’s  protectors;  no  one  could  have  conceived  of  their  doing 
anything  harmful  to,  or  hostile  to,  man.  In  the  beginning  of  time 
the  gods  built  a  bridge  from  Heaven  to  Earth.  That  bridge  the 
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gods  often  travel  when  they  wish  to  visit  Earth.  The  gods  are 
the  friendly  powers,  always;  Odin  from  his  High-Seat  in  Asgard 
has  given  them  once  in  the  past  their  code  of  conduct.  This  rela¬ 
tion  of  friendship  between  the  gods  and  man  finds  its  most 
striking  expression  in  the  fond  names  and  intimate  epithets 
applied  to  the  god  Thor,  as,  e.g.,  when  he  is  called  ‘The  Friend 
of  Man,’  or  ‘My  Friend  Thor.’  But  it  is  evidenced  no  less  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  regard  to  the  more  austere  Odin,  as  already  sug¬ 
gested  above. 

There  is,  however,  the  god  Loki,  w’ho  may  seem  an  exception 
to  what  I  have  said.  Now  in  the  Prose  Edda  Loki  is  character¬ 
ized  as  ‘fickle  and  false’;  and  from  what  we  know  of  him,  and 
judging  from  the  things  we  see  him  do,  he  is  just  a  great  trouble¬ 
maker  among  the  gods  of  Asgard.  But  when  Loki  is  cornered, 
and  he  sees  no  way  out,  he  is  always  able  to  mend  the  harm  that 
he  has  done.  As,  for  example,  when  he  enticed  away  the  goddess 
I  dun,  guardian  of  the  Golden  Apples  of  Youth,  and  the  gods  be¬ 
gan  at  once  to  grow  old.  There  was  not  for  a  moment  any  doubt 
as  to  who  had  carried  off  Idun  and  her  apples.  Or  when  Thor 
awoke  one  morning  and  found  his  Hammer  gone;  it  was  Loki 
who  knew  where  the  hammer  was,  and  who,  when  forced  to  it, 
helped  Thor  to  recover  it.  Loki,  as  we  see,  is  clearly  a  god  of 
deceit  and  treachery,  if  we  wish  to  call  him  a  god.  But  deceit 
and  treachery  are  the  very  opposite  of  the  qualities  of  a  god. 
Of  course  Loki  is  no  true  god;  he  is  not  a  god  originally  at  all, 
but  a  giant.  No  other  conclusion  is  possible  in  regard  to  this 
riddle  of  Norse  Mythology,  about  which  so  many  articles  and 
books  have  been  written  by  mythologists  in  modern  times.  In 
the  Lokasenna  {The  Flyting  of  Loki),  we  learn  that  once  long 
ago  a  compact  of  brotherly  friendship  was  made  between  Odin 
and  Loki  by  the  blood-mingling  ritual.  And  so  we  can  see  why 
it  is  that  Loki  resides  as  a  god  in  Asgard;  this  handsome  and 
clever  demon  of  trickery  got  into  the  good  graces  of  Odin,  and 
was  taken  up  into  the  household  of  the  Asas,  an  alliance  that 
had  far-reaching  and  fateful  consequences  for  the  Asas.  And 
with  this  we  may  leave  Loki  for  the  present. 

How  does  this  attitude  to  the  deities  come  about  in  mythol¬ 
ogy?  It  originates  in  observations;  but  other  factors  also  enter. 
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as  that  the  major  myths  came  to  have  a  formative  influence  on 
the  belief.  Early  man  observed  that  some  forces  and  aspects  of 
nature  are  helpful,  while  others  seem  to  act  in  hostile  ways.  Just 
as  we  today  observe  that  nature  behaves  in  these  opposite  ways. 
The  Sun  is  such  a  helpful  power;  and  the  Rainstorm;  they  give 
Earth  fruitfulness.  The  Sun  furthermore  gives  us  light.  The 
Earth  becomes  among  all  Indo-Europeans  the  mother  of  every¬ 
thing;  she  was  called  Terra  Mater  in  Latin,  Mother  Earth  among 
the  English,  she  is  called  Jqr'S  in  Old  Norse.  The  purifying  Wind 
is  also  a  beneficent  power.  These  powers,  then,  which  seemed  to 
act  thus  for  man’s  good,  came  to  be  thought  of  as  the  good 
powers,  and  reverenced  as  such,  and  involked  for  the  blessings 
they  could  give. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  also  destructive  forces  in  na¬ 
ture,  such  as  the  devastating  Frost,  which  leaves  the  Earth  deso¬ 
late  and  barren;  and  Winter  the  monster  that  destroys  life.  The 
Ocean  generally  becomes  a  giant.  Darkness  is  most  often  associ¬ 
ated  with  demons;  Light  always  with  gods.  Heaven  became  the 
first  God  of  Light,  or  Father  Light  among  Indo-Europeans  with 
the  name  Diaus-Pitar  in  Sanskrit,  Tiu  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  T‘^r  in  the  North.  (We  have  the  name  today  in  the  name  of 
the  third  day  of  the  week,  Tuesday,  Norwegian  Tyrsdag).^  In 
Norse  Mythology  there  are  half  a  dozen  deities  that  are  ema¬ 
nations  from  the  original  Heaven-God. 

The  gods  are  the  dispensers  of  all  good  things;  and  they  come 
to  stand  for  all  that  is  good.  The  giants  in  the  same  way  become 
the  representatives  of  everything  that  is  harmful  and  bad.  As 
the  foes  of  the  gods  the  giants  are  also  the  foes  of  man.  And 
thus  the  conflict  in  nature  and  in  the  supernatural  world  be¬ 
came  a  conflict  between  gods  and  giants. 

And  in  the  course  of  time  this  drama  became  ethicized;  but 
this  would  not  necessarily  happen  always,  even  in  mythologies 
in  which  the  gods  are  thought  of  as  good,  and  the  giants  as  bad. 
For  whether  the  myth  becomes  ethicized  or  not,  and  to  what 
degree  it  will  so  become  among  a  particular  people,  depends  on 
many  things,  among  them,  the  climate  of  the  region,  since  the 
hardships  of  a  severe  climate  have  something  to  do  with  shaping 
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character.  The  civilization  of  the  people  is  another  factor;  and 
especially  whether  a  people  has  begun  to  think  out  for  them¬ 
selves  and  define  the  qualities  they  regard  as  worthy  of  praise, 
and  what  qualities  as  not  praiseworthy.  And  perhaps  not  least 
does  it  depend  on  the  level  of  literary  culture  to  which  a  people 
has  attained;  for  the  part  that  the  poet-thinker  plays  in  this 
advance  can  never  be  overlooked. 

The  first  step  toward  ethicizing  the  myth  would  surely  be, 
that  man  was  beginning  to  think  of  good  and  bad  as  not  just 
the  physically  good  and  bad.  Originally  the  thought  in  the  word 
was  only  that;  the  god  was  good  because  he  provided  man  with 
that  which  he  needed  and  wished  to  have.  It  thus  meant  just 
the  getting  and  the  having.  Compare  the  Latin  word  bona, 
property,  which  is  the  same  word  as  the  adjective  bonus,  which 
means  ‘good.’  And  cf.  also  the  German  Giiter  and  giU;  and  Eng¬ 
lish  goods,  which  is  nothing  but  the  adjective  ‘good”;  and  just 
so  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  and  others.  Also  the  word  for 
‘good’  often  meant  quantity,  or  size,  or  strength,  or  manliness, 
or  a  healthy  body.  There  are  survivals  of  these  merely  physical 
ideas  in  the  words  for  ‘good’  in  all  the  Indo-European  languages. 

The  ethicizing  of  the  myth  is  definitely  present  in  a  very 
fine  form  already  in  Old  Iranian  mythology.  It  is  also  present 
in  a  similarly  highly  developed  form  in  Norse  Mythology.  The 
remarkable  ethical  content  of  the  myths  of  Old  Iranian  and  Old 
Norse  mythology  has  often  been  commented  on  by  writers  on 
mythology  and  comparative  religion.  I  am  not  here  going  to 
try  to  show  what  the  development  was;  I  dealt  with  some 
aspects  as  recorded  in  the  Ildvamdl  in  an  article  published  in 
1914  in  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes.  It  is  in  some  measure 
a  philological  and  linguistic  problem,  which  must  concern  itself 
with  the  textual  criticism  of  old  texts,  and  also  with  the  analysis 
of  the  meanings,  and  the  changing  meanings  in  earlier  periods, 
of  the  abstract  terms  which  have  to  do  with  the  morally  good 
and  the  morally  bad. 

In  analyzing  briefly  the  conflict  of  Norse  Mythology  it  will 
be  proper  to  consider  first  the  myth  about  creation  and  the 
Golden  Age  of  the  world.  Only  a  few  facts  can  be  dealt  with. 
They  will  be  the  events  of  Act  I  of  the  Drama. 
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Creation  myths  deal  with  the  origin  of  the  objects  and  the 
phenomena  of  nature  and  the  creation  of  man.  Here  creation 
means  the  fashioning  of  the  present  world-order;  the  material 
out  of  which  it  was  made  was  there  before.  Before  creation  this 
material  was  a  shapeless  chaos.  In  the  Vgluspd  the  prophetess, 
in  lines  that  have  been  handed  down  from  Indo-European  times, 
describes  the  appearance  of  things  before  creation.  She  says:^ 

’Twas  the  earliest  of  times  when  Ymir  lived; 
then  was  nor  sand  nor  sea  nor  cooling  waves. 

Earth  was  not,  nor  Heaven  above. 

There  was  the  Gap  of  Ginung,  but  nowhere  grass. 

Somewhat  similar  are  the  lines  of  the  Sanskrit  Rig- Veda  in  the 
129th  hymn  of  Book  X,  where  the  poet  ponders  how  creation 
came  about.  And  he  speaks  of  the  time  when: 

To  be  was  not,  nor  not  to  be. 

Not  the  space  of  the  air,  not  heaven  itself, 


A  darkness  was  it,  covered  over  with  darkness; 

A  formless  water  was  the  wide  world. 

The  world  of  empty  nothingness  hidden  in  Emptiness.* 

Sometimes  the  world  is  made  by  some  personal  being  of 
divine  nature,  who  slays  and  dismembers  another  being  of  giant 
nature,  and  then  makes  the  world  from  his  body.  In  the  Old 
Norse  Grftnnismdl,  stanza  40,  some  details  are  given  as  follows, 
in  lines  which  are  also  very  old: 

From  Ymir’s  flesh  the  earth  was  made, 
but  from  his  blood  the  sea, 
rocks  from  his  bones,  trees  from  his  hair, 
but  from  his  skull,  heaven. 

Four  additional  and  later  lines  occur  in  the  same  poem,  as  follows: 

Then  of  his  brows  the  blithe  Powers  made 
Midgard  for  the  Sons  of  Men; 

*  In  the  translations  from  the  Poetic  Edda  I  have,  with  few  exceptions,  used 
the  excellent  Olive  Bray  version:  The  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda.  London,  1908. 

*  Taken  here  from  my  class  lecture  notes  in  the  course  in  Norse  Mythology 
(Max  Muller’s  translation).  Swedish  translation  in  Svante  Arrhenius:  Mannis- 
kan  infiir  Varldsg&tan,  Stockholm,  1907,  pp.  3-4;  German  translation  of  this 
book:  Die  Vorstelliing  vom  W eltgehande  im  Wandel  der  Zeiten  von  Svante  Ar¬ 
rhenius.  Leipzig.  1911. 
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But  from  his  brain  were  the  bitter-mooded 
clouds  all  fashioned. 

Everywhere  it  is  water  that  is  the  pre-creation  element.  In 
part  this  view  arose  from  observations  about  water.  It  was  seen 
that  in  times  of  flood  the  receding  waters  always  leave  a  deposit; 
ultimately  the  view  came  to  be  that  the  Earth  had  its  origin  in 
the  accumulated  deposits  of  ages  of  floods  and  receding  waters. 
Another  observation  was  no  doubt  that  when  a  kettle  full  of 
water  is  left  boiling  until  all  the  water  in  it  has  boiled  away, 
there  is  a  dark  earth-like  deposit  left  in  the  kettle.  The  Greek 
philosopher  Pythagoras,  who  lived  ca.  550  b.c.  also  said: 
“Everything  originated  in  water.” 

Another  feature  in  the  myths  about  origins  is  darkness.  We 
have  then  these  three:  1,  space,  vast  and  abysmal;  2,  water;  3, 
darkness.  Further,  there  was  the  unorganized  matter.  These 
four  complete  the  chaos  before  creation  in  the  Indo-European 
mythologies.  And  also  in  some  non-Indo-European  myths;  for 
example,  the  Chaldean  myth  begins:  “In  that  time  when  nothing 
was  of  that  which  is  called  heaven  there  was  nothing  of  that 
which  is  called  earth.”  Then  we  are  told  that  Apsu  was  there, 
and  Tiamat;  “these  two  become  the  father  and  mother  of  every¬ 
thing.”  But  Apsu  means  ‘ocean’  and  Tiamat  means  ‘chaos.’ 

I  have  quoted  in  translation,  above,  some  stanzas  from  the 
Old  Norse  myth  as  given  in  two  poems  of  the  Elder  Edda.  The 
myths  in  these  poems  are  not  the  theories  of  two  poets  about 
the  problem.  That  these  ideas  were  the  general  view  of  the 
Norse  people  themselves  in  Norway  and  Iceland  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  hardly  one  among  all  the  poets  of  the 
Elder  Edda  and  other  like  poetry  of  mythological  content,  that 
does  not  offer  stanzas  from  the  myths.  Indeed,  the  poets  always 
assume,  on  the  part  of  their  audiences,  a  knowledge  of  these 
basic  myths,  when  they  are  composing  and  reciting  poems  about 
other  myths.  And  in  the  Prose  Edda  the  myth  here  considered 
is  told  with  great  fullness,  and  facts  are  given  that  are  not 
recorded  in  any  of  the  preserved  poems,  facts  which  the  author 
substantiates  by  quoting  some  versus  from  other,  i.e.,  lost 
poems.  Further  a  myth,  by  its  foreshadowing  of  the  great  final 
crisis,  is  seen  to  be  but  a  part  of  the  great  world-myth, — a  link 
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in  a  chain  of  events  in  the  supernatural  world,  with  which  are 
inseparably  connected  the  origin  and  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
fate  of  man.  And  while  the  myths  as  we  have  them  are  the  liter¬ 
ary  possession  of  the  Norsemen,  i.e.,  Icelanders  and  Norwegians, 
and  the  poetry  e.xclusively  so,  the  belief  and  the  gods  are  also 
those  of  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes;  and  there  is  convincing 
evidence  that  most  of  the  myths  were  also  current  among  them 
as  their  own  myths.  We  are  not  dealing  with  learned  theories; 
it  is  a  popular  mythological  thinking,  given  poetic  form  by  the 
poets  of  the  time. 

When  the  fashioning  of  the  universe  had  been  completed, 
day  separated  from  night,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  mov¬ 
able  fires  in  the  heavens,  i.e.,  the  movable  stars,  assigned  their 
courses,  the  fixed  stars  given  their  stations,  and  the  reckoning  of 
time  begun,  the  gods  built  their  mansions.  Of  Odin’s  mansion 
Valhqll  we  read: 

Doors  five  hundred  and  forty  more 
I  ween  may  be  found  in  Valhall; 
and  eight  hundred  Chosen  pass  through  each  at  once 
when  they  fare  to  fight  the  Wolf.* 

And  the  Wandering  Questioner  asks:^  “Where  is  the  chief 
abode  or  holy  place  of  the  gods?”  And  Hdrr  answers:  “That  is 
at  the  Ash  Yggdrasill;  there  the  gods  must  give  judgment  every 
day.”  Then  the  Wanderer  asks:  “What  is  to  be  said  concern¬ 
ing  that  place?”  And  Jafnhdrr  answers:  “The  Ash  is  greatest 
of  all  trees  and  best;  its  limbs  spread  out  over  all  the  world  and 
stand  above  heaven.  The  poem  says  of  the  tree  Yggdrasill: 

An  Ash  I  know  standing,  ’tis  called  Yggdrasill, 
a  high  tree  sprinkled  with  shining  drops; 
come  dews  therefrom  which  fall  in  the  dales; 
it  stands  ever  green  o’er  the  Well  of  Weird.* 

The  word  weird  means  ‘Fate’.  The  Ash  Yggdrasill  is  a  symbol  of 
the  world;  it  is  the  tree  of  life  and  fate.  Its  appearance  and  con¬ 
dition  reflect  at  all  times  the  state  of  the  world.  The  events 
briefly  outlined  above  belong  to  the  Golden  age  of  the  world; 
here  we  see  Yggdrasill  standing  ‘ever  green.’  The  Vgluspd,  in 

•  Grlmmismdl,  23.  ’  In  the  Prose  Edda. 

•  Vgluspd,  19. 
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stanzas  7-8,  describes  the  peaceful,  happy  time  among  the  gods: 

Then  gathered  the  gods  on  the  Fields  of  Labor; 

courts  and  temples  they  set  on  high, — 
they  founded  forges,  wrought  rich  treasures, 

tongs  they  hammered  and  fashioned  tools. 

They  played  at  tables  and  were  joyous, — 
little  they  wanted  for  wealth  of  gold. 

And  Act  I  of  the  drama  closes  with  a  note  of  ill  omen  by  the 
mention  of  the  coming  of  the  three  mighty  Norns,  the  Fate- 
Sisters  from  the  Giant  World. 

In  Act  II  the  rule  of  the  gods  is  challenged  by  the  giants.  A 
rival  race  of  gods  invades  Asgard.  Odin  hurled  the  shot  mid  the 
host,  and  the  first  great  war  in  the  world  raged.  The  Vanir- 
Gods  make  good  their  demands;  there  follows  a  truce,  and  terms 
of  peace  are  agreed  on:  the  Vanir  are  accepted  into  the  family  of 
gods;  how’ever,  Odin  continues  to  rule  from  his  High-Seat  in 
IIHdskjdlf;  and  Thor  remains  second  in  rank;  but  the  Vangod 
Frey  now  ranks  third.  With  these  events,  and  others  which 
must  be  here  passed  over,  the  age  of  peace  is  over;  instead  there 
has  come  strife,  and  with  it  death  and  fate  enter.  “Oaths  were 
broken,  solemn  treaties  were  violated,”  says  the  Vala.  Evil  has 
definitely  challenged  good  in  the  world.  Finally,  the  entrance  of 
Loki  as  a  god  in  Asgard,  shows  that  the  giants  have  taken  the 
offensive,  and  are  carrying  the  war  into  the  very  mansions  of 
the  gods. 

And  with  this  mention  of  Loki  we  may  fittingly  close  Act  II, 
for  here  is  foreshadowed  the  fateful  climactic  event  in  Act  III, 
the  central  fact  in  the  Drama  of  Norse  Mythology.  It  is  the 
Death  of  Balder  caused  by  Loki.  I  shall  read  the  Myth  of  Balder 
in  an  archaeizing  rendering.® 

Balder’ s  Death.  The  beginning  is  this,  that  Balder  the  Good 
dreamed  great  and  perilous  dreams  touching  his  life.  When  he 
told  these  dreams  to  the  .^sir,  they  took  counsel  together,  and 
this  was  their  decision:  to  ask  safety  for  Balder  from  all  kinds 
of  dangers.  And  Frigg  took  oaths  to  this  purport,  that  fire  and 
water  should  spare  Balder,  likewise  iron,  and  metal  of  all  kinds, 

’lam  here  using  Arthur  G.  Brodeur’s  translation:  The  Prose  Edda.  N.  Y. 
1916.  This  is  the  best  rendering  in  English. 
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stones,  earth,  trees,  sicknesses,  beasts,  birds,  venom,  serpents. 
And  when  that  was  done  and  made  known,  it  was  a  diversion 
of  Balder  and  the  .iflsir,  that  he  should  stand  up  in  the  Assembly, 
and  all  the  others  should,  some  shoot  at  him,  some  hew  at  him, 
some  beat  him  with  stones.  But  whatsoever  was  done  hurt  him 
not  at  all;  and  that  seemed  to  them  all  a  very  worshipful  thing. 

But  when  Loki  Laufeyarson  saw  this,  it  pleased  him  ill  that 
Balder  took  no  hurt.  He  went  to  Fensalir  to  Frigg,  and  made 
himself  into  the  likeness  of  a  woman.  Then  Frigg  asked  if  that 
woman  knew  what  the  ^sir  did  at  the  Assembly  (Thing).  She 
said  that  all  were  shooting  at  Balder,  and  moreover  that  he  took 
no  hurt.  Then  said  Frigg:  “Neither  weapons  nor  wood  may  hurt 
Balder:  I  have  taken  oaths  of  them  all.”  Then  the  woman  asked: 
“Have  all  things  taken  oaths  to  spare  Balder?”  And  Frigg 
answered:  “There  grows  a  treesprout  alone  westward  of  Valhall; 
it  is  called  Mistletoe;  I  thought  it  too  young  to  ask  the  oath  of.” 
Then  straightway  the  woman  turned  away;  but  Loki  took 
Mistletoe  and  pulled  it  up  and  went  to  the  Assembly. 

Hoder  stood  outside  the  ring  of  men,  because  he  was  blind. 
Then  spake  Loki  to  him:  “Why  dost  thou  not  shoot  at  Balder?” 
He  answered:  “Because  I  see  not  where  Balder  is;  and  for  this 
also,  that  I  am  weaponless.”  Then  said  Loki:  “Do  thou  also 
after  the  manner  of  other  men,  and  show  Balder  honor  as  the 
other  men  do.  I  will  direct  where  he  stands;  shoot  at  him  with 
this  wand.”  Hoder  took  mistletoe  and  shot  at  Balder,  being 
guided  by  Loki;  the  shaft  flew  through  Balder,  and  he  fell  dead 
to  the  Earth.  And  that  was  the  greatest  mischance  that  has 
ever  befallen  among  gods  and  men. 

Then,  when  Balder  was  fallen,  words  failed  all  the  .iEsir,  and 
their  hands  likewise,  to  take  hold  of  him;  each  looked  at  the 
other,  and  all  were  of  one  mind  as  to  him  who  had  wrought  the 
work,  but  none  might  take  vengeance,  so  great  a  sanctuary  was 
in  that  place.  But  when  the  /Esir  tried  to  speak,  then  it  befell 
(first)  that  weeping  broke  out,  so  that  none  might  speak  to  the 
others  with  words  concerning  his  grief.  Bur  Odin  bore  that  mis¬ 
fortune  so  much  the  worst,  as  he  had  most  perception  of  how 
great  harm  and  loss  for  the  .Esir  were  in  the  death  of  Balder. 

Now  when  the  gods  had  come  to  themselves,  Frigg  spake. 
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and  asked  who  there  might  be  among  the  ^sir  who  would  fain 
win  for  himself  all  her  favor:  let  him  ride  the  road  to  the  “Nether 
Realm,  and  seek  if  he  may  find  Balder,  and  offer  Hel  a  ransom 
if  she  will  let  Balder  come  home  to  Asgard.  And  he  is  named 
Hermod  the  bold,  Odin’s  son,  who  undertook  that  embassy. 

Then  Sleipner  was  taken,  Odin’s  steed,  and  led  forward;  and 
Hermod  mounted  on  that  horse  and  galloped  off.” 

Then  there  follows  the  account  of  the  ship-burial  of  Balder. 

‘^Hringhorni  is  the  ,ame  of  Balder’s  ship;  it  was  the  greatest  of 
all  ships,  and  the  gods  made  Balder’s  pyre  thereon.”  “Then 
was  the  body  of  Balder  borne  out  on  shipboard;  and  when  his 
wife  Nanna,  the  daughter  of  Nep,  saw  that,  straightway  her 
heart  burst  with  grief,  and  so  she  died;  she  was  borne  to  the 
pyre,  and  fire  was  kindled.”  “People  of  many  races  came  to  this 
burning.  Balder’s  horse  was  led  to  the  bale-fire  with  all  his 
trappings.” 

“Now  this  is  to  be  told  concerning  Hermod,  that  he  rode 
nine  nights  through  dark  dales  and  deep,  so  that  he  saw  not 
before  he  was  come  to  the  river  Gjoll  and  rode  onto  the  Gjoll 
Bridge;  which  bridge  is  thatched  with  glittering  gold.  ModgutSr 
is  the  name  of  the  maiden  called  who  guards  the  bridge;  she 
asked  him  his  name  and  race,  saying  that  the  day  before  there 
had  ridden  over  the  bridge  five  companies  of  dead  men;  ‘but 
the  bridge  thunders  no  less  under  thee  alone,  and  thou  hast  not 
the  color  of  dead  men.  Why  ridest  thou  hither  on  Helway?’  He 
answered:  ‘I  am  appointed  to  ride  to  Hel  to  seek  out  Balder. 

Hast  thou  perchance  seen  Balder  on  Helway?’  She  said  that 
Balder  had  ridden  there  over  Gjoll’s  Bridge — ‘but  down  and 
north  lieth  Helway.’ 

“Then  Hermod  rode  on  till  he  came  to  Helgate;  he  dis¬ 
mounted  from  his  steed  and  made  his  girth  fast,  mounted  and 
and  pricked  him  with  his  spurs;  and  the  steed  leaped  so  hard 
over  the  gate  that  he  came  nowise  near  to  it.  Then  Hermod  rode  i 

home  to  the  hall  and  dismounted  from  his  steed,  went  into  the 
hall,  and  saw  sitting  there  in  the  high-seat  Balder,  his  brother; 
and  Hermod  tarried  there  over  night.  At  morn  Hermod  prayed 
Hel  that  Balder  might  ride  home  with  him,  and  told  her  how 
great  weeping  was  among  the  ./Esir.  But  Hel  said  that  in  this 


wise  it  should  be  put  to  the  test,  whether  Balder  were  so  all¬ 
beloved  as  had  been  said:  “If  all  things  in  the  world,  quick  and 
dead,  weep  for  him,  then  he  shall  go  back  to  the  ^sir;  but  he 
shall  remain  with  Hel  if  any  gainsay  it  or  will  not  weep.”  Then 
Hermod  arose;  but  Balder  led  him  out  of  the  hall,  and  took  the 
ring  Draupnir  and  sent  it  to  Odin  for  a  remembrance.  And 
Nanna  sent  Frigg  a  linen  smock,  and  yet  more  gifts,  and  to 
Fulla  golden  finger-ring.” 

“Then  Hermod  rode  his  way  back,  and  came  into  Asgard, 
and  told  all  those  tidings  which  he  had  seen  and  heard.  There¬ 
upon  the  .^sir  sent  over  all  the  world  messengers  to  pray  that 
Balder  be  wept  out  of  Hel;  and  all  men  did  this,  and  quick 
things,  and  the  earth,  and  stones,  and  trees,  and  all  metals, — ” 
....  “Then  when  the  messengers  went  home,  having  well 
wrought  their  errand,  they  found  in  a  certain  cave,  where  a 
giantess  sat:  she  called  herself  Thokk.  They  prayed  her  to  weep 
Balder  out  of  Hel;  she  answered: 

Thokk  will  weep  waterless  tears 
For  Balder’s  bale-faring; 

Living  or  dead  I  loved  not  the  churl’s  son; 

Let  Hel  hold  that  which  she  hath. 

And  men  deem  that  she  who  was  there  was  Loki  Laufeyarson, 
who  hath  wrought  most  ill  among  the  ^Esir.” 

The  Balder  myth,  most  of  which  I  have  here  read  to  you, 
appears  in  Chapter  XLIX  of  the  Prose  Edda.  The  myth  does 
not  appear,  except  for  references  to  it,  in  the  Poetic  Edda;  but 
the  stanza  given  at  the  very  end  of  the  myth  in  the  prose  ver¬ 
sion  shows  that  there  was  a  poem  on  it.  The  Poetic  Edda  has  a 
short  poem  called  Balder’s  Dreams.  In  Odin’s  Descent  to  the 
seeress  in  the  Realm  of  Death  he  asks  her  for  the  meaning  of 
Balder’s  threatening  dreams,  and  he  learns  that  Balder  will  be 
slain,  and  also  how  that  murder  will  be ‘avenged;  but  the  poem 
stops  there. 

The  myth  of  Balder’s  Death  represents  the  battle  between 
light  and  darkness  in  the  daily  succession  of  day  and  night.  But 
if  it  had  remained  only  that  we  should  also  have  had  a  poem  on 
the  subject,  in  which  Balder  would  have  been  the  victor.  From 
being  a  day-myth  it  became  a  year-myth,  a  battle  between  sum- 
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mer  and  winter,  between  the  year-day  and  the  year-night.  This 
was  a  natural  development  in  the  Scandinavian  Penninsula, 
where  the  summer  is  a  continuous  day,  and  the  winter  for  half 
of  its  duration  is  continuous  night.  Gradually  the  myth  took  on 
the  deeper  significance  of  the  struggle  between  the  forces  of  light 
and  truth  and  all  that  is  good  against  the  demons  of  darkness 
and  falsehood,  and  all  that  is  evil.  Thus  the  Death  of  Balder,  the 
god  of  truth  and  purity.  Balder  the  gentle  and  the  just, — 
Balder  Slain,  portends  the  ultimate  doom  of  the  gods,  and  the 
end  of  the  world,  the  world  which  the  gods  have  created. 

From  this  climax  in  the  mythological  drama  the  descending 
action  starts.  From  now  the  forces  of  the  giants  increase  in 
number  and  power;  that  the  gods  are  waging  a  losing  fight  Odin 
alone  knows.  In  VafthruSnismdl,  a  contest  in  wisdom  between 
Riddle-Reader  and  V afthrudnir ,  the  wisest  of  the  giants,  the 
latter,  when  testing  the  wisdom  of  his  challenging  guest  Riddle- 
Reader,  asks:  what  is  the  Field  called  where  Dark  Surt  and  the 
Gracious  Gods  shall  meet  in  battle,  Riddle-Reader  had  an¬ 
swered  : 

Vigrid  is  the  Field  where  shall  meet  in  battle 
Surt  and  the  Gracious  Gods; 
a  hundred  miles  it  measures  each  way; 

’tis  the  Field  marked  out  by  Fate. 

And  the  Riddle-Reader  was  Odin. 

Yes,  Odin  knows;  and  when  Balder  died  he  knew  also  that 
Ragnargk,  the  great  crisis,  is  even  now  impending.  Yet  at  no 
time  to  the  very  end  is  there  any  thought  in  his  mind  but  to 
carry  on  the  fight  relentlessly  to  the  last,  to  save  Asgard  and  the 
world  from  the  great  doom.  It  is  as  if  he  were  determined  to 
defeat  Fate  herself  in  her  terrible  decree.  He  accepts  proudly 
every  challenge;  he  seeks  out  the  foe  and  challenges  him.  It  is 
a  magnificent  myth,  the  Odin-myth.  It  is  a  masterly  portrayal 
of  the  quality  of  a  leader:  pride,  courage,  sense  of  responsibility, 
determination,  and  resourcefulness.  And  at  the  same  time  the 
god  Thor  battles  in  the  more  physical  sphere,  as  he  goes  daily 
and  searches  out  a  giant  always  with  his  hammer,  which  every 
time  it  is  hurled  crushes  a  giant’s  skull,  and  then  returns  to 
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Thor’s  hand.  And  Heitndal  stands  ever  guard  at  the  heaven  end 
of  the  Rainbow-bridge  against  the  coming  of  the  demons  of 
destruction.  Odin  knows,  of  course,  that  if  you  are  to  win  in  a 
war  against  a  merely  physical  foe  the  war  must  be  fought  ulti¬ 
mately  in  the  physical  sphere,  when  this  foe  marches  his  hosts 
against  you.  And  so  he  prepares  for  this,  and  Valhall  becomes 
the  Other-World  home  of  all  who  in  life  on  earth  have  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  for  courage  and  heroism.  And  so  Odin,  the 
god  of  wind,  who  had  become  the  god  of  Wisdom,  and  the  god 
of  all  Intellectual  Endeavor,  becomes  the  God  of  War.  And  he 
establishes  the  institution  of  the  Valkyries,  the  Choosers  of  the 
Slain;  their  office  it  becomes,  as  the  emissaries  of  Odin  on  the 
battlefield,  to  choose  the  heroes  in  battle  and  carry  them  to  Val¬ 
hall,  which  word  means  the  Hall  of  the  Slain,  and  where  the 
Chosen  Heroes  (Einherjar)  live  and  feast  with  Odin  and  the  gods 
until  Ragnarok,  when  they  go  out  and  battle  by  the  side  of  the 
gods.  And  as  War-God  Odin  indeed  encourages  War,  through 
which  chiefly  he  is  able  to  swell  the  hosts  of  his  heroes  in  Valhall. 

After  the  Death  of  Balder  Loki  escaped  and  went  into  hiding; 
he  went  to  Franangr  Falls,  changed  himself  into  the  shape  of  a 
salmon,  and  held  forth  there.  But  from  his  high-seat  in  Hli?5sk- 
jalf  Odin  discovered  where  Loki  was  hiding.  Odin  and  the  ^sir 
then  captured  Loki  near  Franangr  Falls,  and  took  him  to  a 
certain  cave,  drilled  a  hole  in  three  rocks  and  bound  him  to 
these.  Over  him  a  venomous  serpent  was  fastened,  so  that  the 
venom  should  drip  from  the  serpent  into  his  face.  But  Sigyn, 
Loki’s  wife,  stands  near  him  and  holds  a  basin  under  the  venom- 
drops;  and  when  the  basin  is  full,  she  goes  and  pours  out  the 
venom,  but  in  the  meantime  the  venom  drips  into  his  face.  Then 
he  writhes  against  it  with  such  force  that  all  the  world  trembles. 
There  Loki  lies  in  bonds  till  Ragnarok.  Thus  the  IVth  Act  closes. 

But  in  spite  of  these  successes  it  goes  steadily  worse  with  the 
gods,  and  with  the  world.  In  Gritnnismdl,  35,  we  are  told  this  in 
these  lines: 

Yggdrasil’s  Ash  suffers  anguish  more 
than  mortal  has  ever  known; 
a  hart  gnaws  it  above,  it  rots  at  the  side, 
and  Nidhoggr  rends  it  beneath. 
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and  elsewhere: 

More  serpents  lie  under  Yggdrasil’s  Ash 
than  a  witless  fool  would  ween. 

Our  principal  source  for  the  myth  at  this  point  is  the  Vqluspd 
(The  Word  of  the  Prophetess);  but  its  account  is  supplemented 
by  many  other  poems;  and  in  the  Prose  Edda  there  is  a  rather 
complete  form  of  it.  The  Vgluspd  has  for  its  subject  the  mytho¬ 
logical  history  of  the  world.  It  does  this  in  pithy,  solemn,  poetic 
narrative,  dealing  only  with  the  high  points  in  the  epic:  chaos; 
the  creation  of  the  world;  the  creation  of  man;  the  golden  age; 
the  coming  of  evil;  the  institution  of  war;  the  signs  of  doom;  and 
the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  a  poem  unparalleled  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  conception.  The  poem  is  essentially  a  prophecy  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  world  will  be  destroyed;  this  is  preceded 
by  an  account  of  the  signs  of  doom,  and  the  warning  to  all  living 
things  as  Heimdal  blows  his  Gjallarhorn. 

Of  these  signs  I  shall  select  a  few.  The  conditions  that  pre¬ 
cede  the  signsare  widespread  moral  decay  in  the  world,  and  inces¬ 
sant  warfare.  The  first  sign  of  the  coming  catastrophe  is  related 
by  Hdrr  in  answer  to  GanglerVs  question:  “First  there  shall 
come  that  winter  which  is  called  Fimbulvetr,  ‘The  Monster  Win¬ 
ter  of  Terrors.’  In  that  time  snow  shall  drive  from  all  quarters; 
frosts  shall  be  great  then,  and  winds  sharp;  there  shall  be  no 
virtue  in  the  sun.  Those  winters  shall  proceed  three  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  no  summer  in  between;  but  first  shall  come  three 
other  winters,  such  that  over  all  the  world  there  shall  be  mighty 
battles.”  Then  .  .  .  “there  shall  be  great  floods  as  the  Midgard 
Serpent  stirs  in  giant  wrath,  lashes  the  waves  and  advances  up 
onto  the  land.  Loki  will  break  his  bonds;  the  Fenriswolf  gets 
loose.”  .  .  .  “Now  the  Ash  Yggdrassill  shall  groan  and  nothing 
shall  then  be  without  fear  in  heaven  or  in  earth.”  .  .  .  “Then 
shall  the  /F^sir  put  on  their  war-weeds,  and  all  the  Champions, 
and  advance  to  the  Field:  Odin  rides  first  with  the  gold  helmet 
and  a  fair  byrnie,  and  his  spear,  which  is  called  the  Gungnir.” 

At  this  point  the  poem  says: 

Soon  comes  to  pass  Frigg’s  second  grief, 
when  Odin  fares  to  fight  with  the  wolf; 

then  must  fall  her  lord  beloved. 
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Of  Thor  we  get  a  final  glimpse  in  another  stanza: 

Strikes  in  his  wrath  the  Warder  of  Midgard, 
while  mortals  all  their  homes  forsake. 

and  finally: 

The  Sun  is  darkened,  Earth  sinks  in  the  sea, 
then  fall  from  heavens  the  Sparkling  Stars; 
smoke-reek  rages  and  reddening  fire: 

the  high  heat  licks  against  Heaven  itself. 

Thus  the  end  of  the  world  comes  through  a  world-conflagra¬ 
tion  and  a  world-flood.  But  the  world-conflagration  is  of  second¬ 
ary  importance  here,  and  perhaps  not  a  part  of  the  original 
Northern  myth.  The  important  features  here  are  the  monster 
winter  and  the  world-flood.  The  belief  that  it  is  through  these 
that  the  end  will  come  is  natural  to  a  cold  northern  region  with 
its  winters  of  darkness.  In  times  of  unusually  long  winters  there 
was  always  the  fear  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  that  summer 
and  light  would  never  return.  Then  that  would  be  the  end  of  the 
world. 

It  is  seen  also  that  the  myth  pictures  to  us  a  return  to  the 
condition  of  chaos  as  it  was  before  creation:  darkness  and  water 
everywhere. 

But  man  could  not  accept  this  as  the  end  of  all.  The  giants 
have  been  destroyed;  but  could  the  gods  of  Asgard  also  have 
been  destroyed?  That  he  refused  to  believe.  Evil  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed;  but  good  must  survive.  Furthermore,  he  reasoned,  the 
world  was  originally  created  out  of  chaos;  and  light  came,  and 
the  gods,  and  the  race  of  man.  And  so  it  will  be  again.  Earth 
will  rise  again  from  the  waters  of  Ragnarok.  And  the  Vala  says: 

I  see  uprising  a  second  time 
Earth  from  the  ocean  green  anew; 

Then  gather  the  gods  on  the  Fields  of  Labour; 
they  speak  concerning  the  great  World-Flood, 
they  remember  there  the  mighty  doom 
and  the  ancient  runes  of  Fimbultyr. 

And  in  the  following  stanzas  at  the  end  of  the  poem  we  find 
named  those  of  the  Asa-gods  who  have  returned,  namely  Balder, 
Hq'dr,  and  Hcenir,  'and  ‘The  sons  of  Odin’s  brothers.’  In  the 
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corresponding  chapter  of  the  Prose  Edda,  further,  are  enu¬ 
merated  the  gods  ViSar  and  Vali,  and  Thor’s  two  sons:  MoZi 
and  Magni.  Thus  it  is  some  of  the  sons  of  the  old  gods  that 
return.  Odin,  God  of  War,  does  not  return,  nor,  as  we  see,  many 
of  the  others.  The  word  Ragnarqk  means  the  Fate  of  the  Powers, 
i.e.,  the  Destruction  of  all  those  older  ruling  gods  who  had  com¬ 
promised  with  the  giants  and  with  evil. 

When  Balder  Slain  was  placed  on  the  funeral  pyre  in  his 
ship,  and  as  it  was  about  to  be  launched,  Odin  whispered  some¬ 
thing  in  Balder’s  ear.  What  was  it  that  Odin  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  his  son  Balder  Slain?  The  question  was  often  asked  after 
Balder’s  Faring.  But  not  answered.  Only  Odin  himself  knew.  We 
today,  reading  the  myth,  knowing  what  Balder  symbolized  in 
the  life  and  belief  of  the  time,  we,  perhaps,  also  know.  And  yet, 
what  did  Odin  whisper  in  Balder’s  ear  when  Balder’s  Burial-ship 
was  launched? 

George  T.  Flom 

February  28,  1937 


A  DERIVATION  OF  THE  OLD  NORSE  WORD 
VQRD  A  POETIC  DESIGNATION 
FOR  ‘WOMAN’ 

Cleasby-Vigfusson  connect  the  word  vqrd  with  the  stem 
vard-  (as  in  var'da  ‘guard,  protect’),  thus  interpreting  the  origi¬ 
nal  sense  as  ‘a  woman  under  tutelage,  a  ward.' 

There  are  two  objections  to  this  etymology. 

1.  The  word  vqr'S  is  entirely  confined  to  poetry.  If  vqrZ 
originally  meant  ‘the  protected  woman’  it  could  hardly  have  rep¬ 
resented  a  poetic  figure  of  speech  but  rather  a  prose  term  for 
woman  as  the  property  of  man  which  he  was  bound  to  protect 
(cf.  the  prose  phrase  eiga  konu  ‘to  possess,  marry  a  woman’). 

2.  We  have  no  designation  for  woman  either  in  ON  or  in 
any  other  of  the  OGic.  languages  signifying  ‘the  protected  one.’ 
If  vqr'S  actually  signified  ‘the  protected  one’ > ‘woman,’  then 
we  should  have  expected  that  the  corresponding  masculine 
noun  vqrSr  ‘protector’  would  likewise  signify  ‘husband,’  i.e., 
‘one  who  protects  the  woman,’  which  it  does  not. 

The  etymology  which  I  offer  removes  these  two  objections. 
I  shall  show  that  the  word  vqrS  represents  a  poetic  figure  of 
speech  and  that  its  semantic  development  finds  a  parallel  in  the 
word  vlf  ‘woman.’ 

I  suggest  that  the  word  vqrS’.varSar,  plur.  varSir  represents 
a  substantivized  past  participle  varS-  from  the  verb  verja 
(Goth,  wasjan)  ‘to  clothe.’  The  noun  vqrS  then  could  have 
originally  signified  ‘a  woman  clothed,  arrayed,  adorned’  for  the 
bridal  ceremony  (‘den  pyntede’)‘>‘a  bride’ > ‘a  woman’  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

Since  the  word  vqrS  nowhere  appears  in  the  sense  of  ‘a 
bride’  it  is  also  possible  that  the  original  sense  was  simply  ‘the 
adorned  one,  die  Geschmiickte’  without  reference  to  the  bridal 
array  (cf.  the  phrases  as  applied  to  women,  fagr-,  bang-,  bring-, 
gull-variS).  Or  we  may  assume  that  the  synonymous  word 
bruSr  ‘bride’  in  competition  with  vqrS  was  in  part  responsible 

*  Cf.  hqrskrS'dd  kona  (Sgkv.  50,  2)  ‘woman  adorned  with  the  flaxen  veil.’ 
In  skaldic  p>oetry  both  hgrr  ‘flax’  and  lln  ‘linen’  were  used  in  kennings  and 
epithets  for  woman. 
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for  the  fading  of  meaning  from  ‘bride’  to  ‘woman.’  The  word 
brtidr  itself  and  its  cognates  in  the  other  Gic.  languages  could 
likewise  signify  ‘a  young  woman.’  Besides,  the  word  VQrd  in 
poetry  was  always  coupled  with  the  alliterative  verr  ‘man’  and 
for  this  reason  could  have  acquired  the  generalized  sense  of 
‘woman’  as  applied  to  the  opposite  sex  (cf.  mcer'.mqgr). 

If  the  word  vgr'S  originally  meant  ‘a  woman  arrayed  for  the 
bridal  ceremony,’  we  have  an  exact  semantic  parallel  in  the 
word  vff  ‘woman.’  According  to  the  generally  accepted  view* 
Gic.  *wib  goes  back  to  a  verbal  root  meaning  ‘to  wrap  up, 
clothe’  (cf.  ON  vtfinn'.vlfadr  ‘umhiillt’;  Goth.  bi-waibjan'.ON 
veifa  ‘schlingen,  schleudern,’  OE  wafan  ‘bekleiden’).  The  sub¬ 
stantive  *wib-  then  originally  signified  ‘a  woman  clad  in  the 
bridal  veil’  (cf.  ON  ganga  und  Ifni).  So  likewise  the  Latin  word 
for  ‘bride’  nupta  originally  meant  ‘a  woman  who  is  veiled,’  past 
participle  of  the  verb  nubere  ‘to  enwrap,  veil,’  an  exact  parallel 
to  ON  vqrd,  if  this  represents  a  substantivized  past  participle 
of  verja  ‘to  clothe,  wrap  up.’ 

We  may  then  assume  ON  vgr'd  to  be  a  later  specifically  Scan, 
counterpart  of  Common  Gic.  *wib-,  both  of  which  lost  their 
original  sense  of  ‘veiled  woman,  bride’  and  acquired  the  generic 
sense  of  ‘woman.’ 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 

*  Cf.  Fick,  Vergl.  Wth.  der  indo-germ.  Sprachen,  412,  sub  vtba;  Falk-Torp, 
Norw.-Dan.  etym.  Wtb.,  II,  1390  sub  viv. 


THE  NAMES  OF  THE  SWEDISH  DEFINITE 
ARTICLES 


All  three  of  our  Swedish  beginners’  books  employ  the  terms 
“the  postpositive  definite  article”  and  “the  prepositive  definite 
article.”  These  designations  are  objectionable  for  the  reason  that 
they  characterize  these  articles  only  with  reference  to  their  posi¬ 
tion  “after”  or  “before,”  i.e.,  with  reference  to  word  order. 

The  grammarians  of  Sweden  refer  to  the  definite  article  of 
the  type  that  occurs  in  stolen  as  slutartikeln}  Sunden  gives  also 
the  name  den  bestamda  vidfogade  artikeln,  but  the  term  slutarti¬ 
keln  is  the  one  that  he  actually  makes  use  of. 

Noreen  {V&rt  sprdk,  IX,  43)  employs  the  name  den  bestamda 
suffigerade  artikeln,  which  describes  just  what  this  article  is.  I 
would  suggest  that  we  use  the  designation  “the  suffixed  definite 
article.”* 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  grammarians  of  Sweden 
sometimes  do  so,  our  textbook  writers  should  not — as  they  have 
on  occasion  done — refer  to  this  article  simply  as  “the  definite 
article,”  since  there  is  after  all  another  one.  The  use  of  the  full 
name  will  result  in  no  great  inconvenience,  for  we  do  not  in 
actual  practice  mention  this  article  often;  we  usually  speak  in¬ 
stead  of  “the  definite  form  of  the  noun.” 

The  article  den  (det,  de),  which  is  employed  before  adjectives, 
is  in  Sweden  called  adjektivets  bestamda  artikeln  or  den  bestamda 
fristdende  artikeln. 

Noreen  {loc.  cit.)  uses  this  latter  designation  but  puts  s.k., 
“so-called,”  before  fristdende  and  adds  “egentligare  vore  ‘pre- 
figerade’.”  He  represents  the  definite  article  as  being  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  prefix  and  calls  it  an  ‘‘affixord  (dvs.  till  affix  overginget 
ord)  eller  hjalpord”  {Vdrt  sprdk,  VII,  10  f.),  equating  it  in  respect 

*  Bjorkhagen  {Modern  Swedish  Grammar,  p.  41)  translates  this  as  “the 
terminal  article.” 

*  Haugen  employs  this  term  in  his  Beginning  Norwegian  (p.  34);  so  also 
Fenneberg  in  his  Speak  Danish  (p.  30). 

*  Bjorkhagen  renders  this  as  “the  definite  article  of  the  adjective”  (p.  68). 
Haugen  (p.  78)  and  Fenneberg  (p.  30)  employ  similar  expressions,  although  the 
former’s  “the  definite  article  with  adjectives”  is  probably  not  intended  for  use 
as  a  term. 
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to  character  and  function  with  helping  verbs  and  prepositions. 
(The  indefinite  article  is  included  in  this  same  treatment.)  While 
one  may  well  object  to  the  employment  of  the  word  fristiende, 
since  it  only  informs  us  that  a  space  is  left  in  writing  and  in 
printing,  yet  the  concept  here  denoted  by  prefigerade  is  definitely 
undesirable  for  inclusion  in  school  grammars. 

But  the  thought  that  was  in  Noreen’s  mind  can  at  least  be 
approximated  in  a  pedagogically  satisfactory  way :  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  take  the  name  for  this  definite  article  from  the 
terminology  of  Greek  (and  general)  grammar  and  call  it  “the 
proclitic  definite  article.”  Webster’s  New  International  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  English  Language  (2  ed.,  1937)  defines  the  word 
“proclitic”  as  “leaning  forward  (with  reference  to  accent) ; — said 
of  words  which,  having  no  accent  of  their  own,  are,  in  pronunci¬ 
ation,  dependent  on,  and  closely  attached  to,  the  following 
word,  as  the  article  ...” 

The  term  “the  proclitic  definite  article”  makes  clear  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  article  in  den  gamla  boken  and  also  defines  its 
relation  to  the  following  word  even  as  the  designation  “the  suf¬ 
fixed  definite  article”  makes  clear  the  position  of  the  second 
article  in  the  phrase  cited  and  defines  its  relation  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  word  base. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 


REVIEWS 


Vinlandsferdene,  by  Anton  Wilhelm  Br^gger.  Gyldendal  Norsk 
Forlag.  Oslo,  1937.  193  pages.  Several  illustrations  and 
maps.  Valuable  bibliography  arranged  chronologically. 
Supplement. 

The  author  beings  his  work  with  the  sources  and  their  his¬ 
tory.  Then  follows  a  survey  of  the  work  done  in  the  field  from 
Thormod  Thorfaeus  (1636-1719)  through  C.  C.  Rafn  to  Gustav 
Storm  {Studier  over  Vinlandsreisene  1886-87).  Thereupon  he 
deals  with  the  voyages,  the  colonization,  and  V inland  and 
Europa,  each  a  large  chapter  with  several  subdivisions. 

From  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  all  investigators  of  the  Vinland  voyages  based 
their  writings  on  Thorfaeus  and  Rafn.  Storm  broke  with  the 
tradition  and  replaced  the  Flateyjarbdk  with  Eiriks  saga  rauda. 
With  Storm  begins  the  scientific,  critical  research  in  the  field. 
In  spite  of  the  positive  contributions  to  the  Vinland  problem  by 
Storm  and  his  followers,  no  definite  results  were  obtained.  Only 
in  recent  times  have  new  contributions  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  been  made.  Among  these  areBj^rnbo’s  Cartographic  Studies 
(1911),  Gathorne  Hardy’s  The  Norse  Discoverers  of  America 
(1921),  M.  M.  Mjelde’s  Eyktarstadproblemet  og  Vinlandsreisene 
(1927),  and  Hallddr  Hermannsson’s  “The  Vinland  Voyages,” 
Geographical  Review  (New  York,  Jan.  1927,  p.  107),  not  to  men¬ 
tion  a  number  of  later  contributions. 

In  his  review  of  the  sources.  Br^gger  stresses  the  incomplete 
information  of  the  written  records  of  the  voyages.  He  reminds 
the  reader  that  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  the  Icelandic  Annals  were 
authority  for  the  belief  that  communications  between  Greenland 
and  Iceland  ceased  definitely  some  time  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Recent  excavations  in  Greenland  have  shown  conclu¬ 
sively,  however,  that  the  countries  were  in  contact  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  severe  criticism  of  the  Greenland  saga  (in  Flateyjarbdk) 
by  Storm,  and  later  by  Finnur  J0nson,  is  fought  from  beginning 
to  end  by  the  author.  He  points  repeatedly  to  the  fact  that  this 
saga  alone  has  preserved  the  most  important  observation  found 
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in  the  Vinland  sources:  the  sun’s  position  in  eyktarstad.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Greenland  saga  supplies  the  most  complete  informa¬ 
tion  about  Bjarni  Herjulfsson’s  discovery  of  the  coast  of  North 
America  (Baffin  land  and  Labrador)  in  the  summer  of  986 
A.D.  The  importance  that  Br0gger  attaches  to  the  brief  report  of 
Bjarni’s  sighting  of  new  land  is  fully  evidenced  by  the  amount 
of  space  (pp.  65-84)  given  to  a  discussion  of  possibly  the  first 
European  man  to  reach  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  The  sound 
comments  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  voyage,  the  plausibility 
of  the  tradition,  and  above  all  the  results  of  the  voyage  as  set 
forth  by  Br^gger  should  prove  an  eye-opener  to  all  sceptics  in 
the  field  of  Vindlandiana. 

Leif’s  discovery  of  Vinland  as  related  in  the  Greenland  saga 
is  analyzed  (pp.  89-114).  After  brushing  aside  the  fantastic 
episodes  which  form  part  of  the  saga,  and  which  have  hood¬ 
winked  the  erudites  so  cruelly,  the  author  pronounces  Leif’s 
Vinland  a  great  reality,  “even  if  it  suffers  a  bit  by  being  bragged 
about.” 

The  outstanding  query  is:  What  is  the  location  of  Vinland? 
The  approximately  correct  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon 
the  correct  interpretation  of  numerous  factors  including  that  of 
the  eyktarstad.  While  Br^gger  refrains  from  committing  himself 
here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  on  the  basis  of 
earlier  as  well  as  of  later  research,  particularly  that  of  Mjelde 
(1927),  the  northern  boundary  of  Leif’s  Vinland  is  the  Charles 
River  basin  in  Massachusetts. 

The  position  is,  furthermore,  fairly  well  confirmed  by  the 
observations  recorded  in  the  sources,  e.g.,  the  presence  of 
salmon,  grapes,  self-sown  wheat  (Indian  corn),  and  by  many 
other  minor  points  that  become  more  or  less  significant  in 
Br0gger’s  hands.  The  surprisingly  short  time  required  for  the 
voyagers  to  cover  great  distances  is,  as  the  author  remarks,  not 
to  be  taken  seriously.  The  term  doegr  is  more  apt  to  be  equal 
to  a  week  than  a  day.  But  after  all  this  is  a  matter  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.  The  all  important  consideration  is  that  Icelanders  and 
Greenlanders  prior  to,  about  and  after  the  year  1000  return 
from  expeditions  and  tell  of  things  that  they  could  not  possibly 
have  invented,  things,  furthermore,  that  have  been  confirmed 
later  in  many  instances  directly  or  indirectly. 
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After  a  brief  discussion  of  Thorvald  Eiriksson’s  voyage,  his 
experiences  with  the  Skralings,  his  death  and  the  return  of  his 
people,  and  of  the  failure  of  Thorstein  Eirfsson  to  reach  Vinland, 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Norse  expeditions,  that  of  Thorfinn  Karls- 
efni  (pp.  119-134)  is  passed  in  review  and  commented  upon. 

According  to  the  author,  the  material  of  this  saga  has  been 
gleaned  from  many  sources.  That  is  one  of  its  weaknesses.  It 
abounds  in  stereotyped  statements  easily  recognized  as  borrow¬ 
ings  from  other  sagas;  it  is  confused  in  some  parts  and  self¬ 
contradictory  in  others.  In  spite  of  its  composite  character 
Br^gger  characterizes  it  as  clear  and  logical  and,  generally 
speaking,  free  from  “eventyrlige  eller  usannsynlige  motiver.” 

We  are  reminded  that  the  expedition  consisted  of  three  ships, 
sixty  would-be  colonizers,  provisions,  tools,  cattle,  and  stores  for 
settling  in  the  new  land.  The  expedition  was  supplied  with 
weapons.  Thorwald’s  voyage  had  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
that.  The  route  to  Vinland  was  well  known  to  the  participants. 
Like  the  other  voyagers  before  them,  they  made  short  work  of 
the  distances,  and  after  the  ships  had  reached  Furthustrandir,  a 
two  daegr  journey  from  Markland  (Labrador),  no  distances  are 
mentioned.  Hence  the  location  of  Furthustrandir,  Straumfjord 
and  Hop  cannot  be  determined. 

The  author’s  comments  about  this  saga  are  just  as  convincing 
as  those  about  the  previous  ones.  After  he  has  dismissed  the  far¬ 
fetched  material,  common  to  most  of  the  sources,  the  reader 
cannot  but  feel  that  in  the  essentials  the  saga  deals  with  hard 
realities. 

Even  a  hasty  survey  of  the  section  of  the  book  entitled  The 
Colonization  (Landn&met),  pp.  137-160,  will  further  strengthen 
the  reader  in  the  belief  that  all  the  voyages  could  very  well  have 
taken  place,  that  they  actually  did  take  place,  and  that  much 
that  has  been  ridiculed  and  rejected  by  Storm  and  his  followers 
as  pure  invention  and  physical  impossibilities  is  no  longer  to  be 
considered  as  such.  Thus,  the  Markland  of  about  the  year  1000 
tallies  with  the  description  given  of  it  when  it  was  rediscovered  in 
1502  (p.  140).  Excavations  in  Greenland  have  demonstrated 
that  a  great  deal  of  timber  was  imported  from  that  part  of  the 
North  American  shores.  That  Markland  was  not  settled  by  the 
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I  Greenlanders  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Greenland  had  everything 

I  that  Markland  could  offer,  except  timber. 

/  All  the  rest  of  the  geography  of  the  discoveries  has  to  do  with 

Vinland,  or  coasts  of  America  so  designated  by  Icelandic  tradi¬ 
tion.  From  this  source  we  also  have  the  local  names.  Other  names 
of  localities  and  further  information  regarding  Vinland  and  Vin¬ 
land  voyages  have  been  lost  because  of  increasingly  poor  com- 
’  munications  between  Greenland  on  the  one  hand  and  Iceland- 

I  Norway  on  the  other.  So  far  as  is  now  known,  Greenland  did  not 

i  keep  any  historical  records. 

^  The  chief  reason  why  Vinland  was  not  permanently  settled 

is  given  by  Br^gger;  it  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Karlsefni:  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians.  Secondly,  while  there  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  Vinland  fever  in  Greenland  after  Leif’s  voyage,  there  was 
never  any  determined  will  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  settle  the 
foreign  parts  in  question.  At  the  time  the  attempt  was  made  by 
Karlsefni,  the  tidal  waves  of  expeditions  from  Norway,  a  move¬ 
ment  that  had  begun  in  the  eighth  century,  had  spent  their 
'  force.  These  expeditions  had  affected  the  Hebrides,  Ireland, 

England,  Scotland,  the  Orkneys,  Shetland,  the  Faeroes,  Iceland 
,  and  finally  Greenland.  “There  was  no  further  reason  for  Norse 

expansion,”  says  Br^gger,  “neither  economic,  political  nor 
religious.” 

In  the  chapter  entitled  Archaology,  Br^gger  has  cleared  the 
I  ground — we  hope  for  all  time  to  come — of  Newport  windmills, 

Dighton  rocks  and  all  the  rest  of  the  imaginary  Vinland 
I  memorials  erected  in  Massachusetts  by  the  Horsfords  and  other 

amateurs.  The  inscription  on  No  man's  land  (inside  of  the  Barne- 
gate  peninsula),  scientists  have  recently  declared  to  be  of  recent 
origin.  It  is  the  work  of  a  crank.  The  Kensington  stone  is  not 
genuine.  “But,”  writes  Br0gger,  “the  archaeology  of  Vinland  is 
still  an  unwritten  chapter,  and  now  the  time  is  ripe  to  begin 
i  the  work  in  earnest.” 

j  Under  the  caption  “Skraelings”  the  author  emphasizes  that 

^  the  report  by  the  expedition  of  having  encountered  these 

aborigines  is  one  of  the  many  strong  proofs  of  the  reliability  of 

I  the  sagas.  He  reminds  the  reader  that  there  was  in  the  eleventh 

century  no  human  being  in  Europe  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
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what  we  call  “wild  peoples.”  The  name  Skraling  is  discussed  at 
length.  The  origin  and  definition  of  the  term  by  Storm  and 
Finnur  Jonson  are  accepted.  Neither  Eskimos  nor  Indians  were 
known  to  the  Norsemen  at  the  time  of  the  voyages  in  question, 
but  they  applied  the  derogatory  Nordic  term  without  distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  inferior  beings  (in  their  opinion)  they  met  on  the 
North  American  shores.  In  this  connection  it  may  also  be 
stated  that  the  peculiar  weapon  of  the  Indians,  described  in  the 
sources  as  being  thrown  and  as  producing  a  detonation  among 
the  enemy,  is  no  invention  of  the  visitors  to  Vinland.  The 
anthropologist  Schoolcraft  has  succeeded  in  proving  that  this 
method  of  warfare  was  characteristic  of  the  Algonquin  Indians — 
another  good  proof  of  the  veracity  of  the  tradition. 

In  the  chapter  Vinland  and  Europe  (pp.  161-193),  the  author 
discusses  the  Northwest  Passage,  the  achievements  of  Jon 
Skolp,  the  Bristol  navigators  and  John  Cabot,  and  finally 
Columbus.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  pregnant  with  informa¬ 
tion  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  Vinland  voyages,  the 
northern  countries,  and  the  Greenland  colony,  its  golden  era,  its 
decline  and  fall.  One  new  and  startling  result  of  the  research  in 
recent  years  is  recorded  in  this  section,  viz.,  that  a  Norwegian 
expedition,  undertaken  on  Portuguese  initiative,  rediscovered, 
about  twenty  years  before  Columbus,  those  parts  of  the  North 
American  coast  which  had  been  discovered  and  explored  by  the 
Northmen  (Icelanders  and  Greenlanders)  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries. 

The  recent  excavations  in  Greenland,  mentioned  already  in 
this  review,  have  opened  a  new  era  in  Vinlandiana.  The  results 
obtained  have  contributed  tremendously  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  Vinland  expeditions  and  have  confirmed  the  general  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  sagas  and  enhanced 
their  historical  importance  far  beyond  expectation. 

Axel  Johan  Uppvall 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Scandinavian  Themes  in  American  Fiction,  by  George  Leroy 
White,  Jr.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1937.  Pp.  231. 
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During  the  last  few  years,  America,  as  is  now  well  known,  has 
shown  a  much  more  general  and  serious  interest  in  Scandinavia 
and  Scandinavians  than  she  has  ever  done  before.  Americans 
have  studied  not  only  the  economic,  social,  and  political  status 
of  the  Northern  nations,  but  have  paid  a  flattering  attention  to 
their  art  and  literature  and  to  the  character  of  their  people. 
Scholars  are  beginning  to  find  in  American-Scandinavian  or  in 
Anglo-Scandinavian  literary  and  historical  relations  and  influ¬ 
ences  a  virgin  field  for  fruitful  and  interesting  research.  In  1933 
appeared  R.  B.  Allen’s  Old  Icelandic  Sources  in  the  English  Novel, 
a  dissertation  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  now  the 
same  institution  has  produced  Scandinavian  Themes  in  American 
Fiction,  another  doctor’s  thesis  which  deserves  at  least  the  tradi¬ 
tional  “passing  comment.” 

Dr.  White  himself  realizes  fully  that  his  w’ork  is  only  a  small 
and  incomplete  part  of  the  whole  subject  of  the  Scandinavian 
in  American  writings,  and  it  is  therefore  fair  to  judge  his  disserta¬ 
tion  only  as  such.  But  in  any  event  it  is  a  good  beginning,and  its 
contents,  even  as  they  are,  will  be  something  of  a  revelation  to 
most  students.  Apparently,  despite  the  allegedly  general  Ameri¬ 
can  ignorance  of  Scandinavia  before,  let  us  say,  the  World  War, 
more  native  American  writers  have  been  interested  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  at  least  superficially,  than  is  often  supposed.  In  some¬ 
thing  over  two  hundred  pages  the  author  discusses  nearly  two 
hundred  prose  items  that  deal  either  wholly  or  in  part  with 
Scandinavians — mostly  novels  and  short  stories,  of  course — 
beginning  with  Irving’s  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York, 
1809,  which  is  a  burlesque,  and  ending,  among  others,  with 
Mildred  Walker’s  Fireweed,  1934.  This  gives  the  time-scope  of 
the  work.  Incidentally,  the  thesis  contains,  for  reference  pur¬ 
poses,  as  Chapter  VII,  a  valuable  bibliography  chronologically 
arranged.  Other  chapters  deal  with  “The  Scandinavian  and  the 
Historical  Romance,”  “The  Scandinavian  and  the  Foreign 
Scene”  (with  settings  in  the  North),  “The  Scandinavian  Settle¬ 
ment  in  American  Fiction,”  “The  Individual  Scandinavian  in 
American  Fiction,”  and  “Outstanding  Literary  Interpreters  of 
the  Scandinavian:  Boyesen,  Gather,  Ostenso.”  Most  interesting 
to  the  writer  are  those  summaries  or  analyses  of  novels  which 
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deal  with  Scandinavian  settlements  in  America,  most  of  which, 
except  for  the  Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware,  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  located  in  the  Middle  West.  Of  the  early  fiction 
writers  only  Lemuel  Sawyer,  in  Printz  Hall:  A  Record  of  New 
Sweden,  1839,  seems  to  have  taken  the  Swedish  colony  seri¬ 
ously;  and  after  this  work,  the  first  novel  to  treat  of  the  im¬ 
migrant  among  his  own  people  is  Hjalmar  Boyesen’s  Falconberg, 
1878  (p.  79). 

We  shall  here  omit  details.  Suffice  to  say  that  Scandinavian 
themes  in  American  fiction  have  been  treated  not  only  by  dozens 
of  second  and  third  rate  writers,  but  by  authors  like  Washington 
Irving,  Bayard  Taylor,  Marion  F.  Crawford,  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Willa  Cather, 
and  Sinclair  Lewis.  That,  in  addition.  Jack  London,  Paul  Du 
Chaillu,  Peter  B.  Kyne,  and  James  O.  Curwood  should  introduce 
Scandinavians  into  their  fiction  will  seem  only  natural  to  readers 
who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  their 
novels.  Better  known  probably  are  the  works  of  the  more 
modern  Scandinavian-Americans  like  Edwin  Bjdrkman,  Martha 
Ostenso,  Ole  E.  Rolvaag,  and  Gosta  Larsson.  A  real  contribu¬ 
tion  in  Dr.  White’s  monograph  is  the  account  of  the  fiction  by 
the  two  distinguished  Norwegian-Americans,  Hjalmar  Hjorth 
Boyesen  and  Jacob  Riis.  Also  the  work  of  Ottalie  A.  Liljencrantz, 
now  almost  forgotten,  is  of  considerable  pioneering  importance. 

A  word  about  Dr.  White’s  Introduction,  which  deals  with 
many  aspects  of  Scandinavian  influences,  in  both  prose  and 
poetry.  Here  a  few  statements  might  be  added.  Apropos  of  the 
beginnings  of  American  interest  in  things  Scandinavian,  it 
could  be  mentioned,  if  not  emphasized,  for  instance,  that  Cotton 
Mather  wrote  about  Swedish  witchcraft  as  early  as  1692;  that 
Philip  Freneau  published  a  “Scandinavian  War  Song”  in  1782; 
that  the  same  poet  wrote  a  versed  review  of  Swedenborg’s 
theology  in  1786;  that  William  Dunlap  published  his  “Ella,” 
with  a  Scandinavian  theme,  in  1791;  that  Joel  Barlow  attacked 
the  Swedish  King  Gustavus  III  in  “The  Conspiracy  of  Kings,” 
1792;  and  that  Richard  Alsop  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  one 
of  the  “Hartford  Wits,”  published  in  1793  a  free,  annotated 
translation,  “The  Twilight  of  the  Gods,”  from  the  Poetic  Edda. 
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The  work  is  not  free  from  misprints,  although  most  of  them, 
such  as  Tegner  for  Tegner  (p.  12)  and  Andre  for  Andree  (p.  37), 
are  too  obvious  to  be  misleading.  Pehr  Kalm’s  Travels  in  North 
America  appears  as  Pehr  Kahn's  (p.  12),  and  regarding  this 
travelogue,  incidentally,  the  author  is  a  bit  confused.  Kalm’s 
Travels  is,  of  course,  a  translation  of  En  Resa  til  Norra  America, 
which  was  first  published  in  the  original  Swedish  in  1753-1761 
a  translation  of  which  began  to  appear  in  England  in  1770.  A 
second  edition  of  it  was  published  there  in  1772.  Both  editions 
became  quite  well  known  in  America. 

Adolph  B.  Benson 

Yale  University 

Geschichte  der  Runenforschung.  Geistesgeschichtliche  Betrachtun- 
gen  der  Aufassungen  im  16.-18.  Jahrhundert.  By  Gerhard 
Jaffe.  Berlin  &  Leipsic  1937.  Pp.  127. 

An  important  subject  is  treated  here;  but  unsatisfactorily. 
While  the  author  stresses  the  shortcomings  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  matter  of  completeness  (e.g.,  those  of  ‘a  certain  Mr. 
Arntz,’  in  his  excellent  Handbuch  der  Runenkunde),  he  is  himself 
seriously  defective  in  that  very  respect.  Omitted  are  a  number  of 
authors  who  should  certainly  come  into  an  exhaustive  account  of 
the  older  history  of  runology,  such  as  Trogillus  Arnkiell,  Dijk- 
man,  Fant,  Grauer,  Runolfr  Jonsson,  Laurel,  Wattrang,  Warm- 
holtz;  all  of  whom  he  could  have  found  in  the  Fiske  Icelandic 
Library  at  Cornell  where,  by  the  way,  various  works  which  the 
author  claims  are  nirgends  aufzutreiben,  as  M.  Celsius’  Orcades 
Helsingicce  redivivce  (p.  56)  and  Buraeus’  works  (referred  second¬ 
hand!)  await  the  investigator.  But  no  wonder:  Jaffe  never  heard 
of  Hermannsson’s  Catalogue  of  Runic  Literature,  easily  the 
most  complete  in  existence.  One  asks  if  it  was  worth  while 
going  into  the  subject  without  having  access  to  the  libraries  at 
Copenhagen  or  in  Sweden. 

Methodically,  the  work  is  crude.  There  is  no  perspective,  im¬ 
portant  contributions  receive  no  more  space  than  the  vain 
bickerings  and  mean  personalities  in  the  frequent  polemics  be¬ 
tween  jealous  scholars.  There  is  a  constant  puzzling  and  ag¬ 
gravating  mixture  of  statements  referred  and  Jaffe’s  and  other 
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modern  writers’  opinions,  so  one  doesn’t  know  who  is  saying 
what. 

As  to  the  subtitle,  there  is  precious  little  of  historic  and 
cultural  background  furnished  except  a  few  pages  to  show,  with 
many  a  quotation,  that  Rudbeck  and  his  contemporaries  in 
Sweden  were  activated  by  excessive  patriotic  zeal  in  claiming 
the  North  as  the  home  of  Runic  writing;  a  fact  you  know  from  f 

your  school  history  of  Swedish  literature. 

Lee  M.  Hollander  i 

University  of  Texas 

Continuing  Swedish,  by  W.  G.  Johnson.  Minneapolis:  Burgess 

Publishing  Company,  1938.  Pp.  133  (8|X11),  mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

Continuing  Swedish  contains  68  pages  of  reading  matter  in 
short  selections,  29  pages  of  brief  grammar  review  with  exercises, 
and  a  vocabulary. 

One  ought  to  find  explained  in  the  notes  or  in  the  vocabulary 
all  details  occurring  in  the  text  that  were  not  treated  in  the 
same  author’s  Beginning  Swedish.  But  such  is  far  from  always 
the  case.  For  instance,  there  is  no  comment  on  the  use  of  the 
definite  form  of  a  name,  Spetsen,  3  (all  references  are  to  page) ; 
den  unge  hjiilte,  3;  sjungom  (in  the  vocabulary  this  form  is  trans¬ 
lated  “sing”),  5;  the  conjunction  phrase  efter  det,  7.  These  ex¬ 
amples  are  taken  from  the  first  five  pages,  which  contain  vari¬ 
ous  other  unexplained  matters. 

In  the  vocabulary,  for  .  .  .  dr  sedan,  for  det  mesta,  for  sig 
sjdlv,  etc.,  d.  V.  s.  {det  till  saga),  var  och  en,  djo,  and  two  or  three 
other  such  phrases  are  listed  as  separate  entries  in  the  alpha¬ 
betical  order  which  they  would  have  if  they  were  written  fdrdr- 
sedan,  etc.  The  verb  bli{va)  is  listed  as  if  it  were  written  bli;  but 
hava,  ha  is  treated  differently.  An  occasional  word  is  out  of  place; 
as,  bondbrollop,  festmdltid,  forsegla,  kungspira,  s.  k.  {sd  kallad). 

Contrary  to  the  practice  followed  in  Beginning  Swedish,  irregular 
stress  is  not  marked. 

I  have  not  noted  any  words  missing  from  the  vocabulary, 
but  many  meanings  represented  in  the  text  are  omitted.  Such 
are,  e.g.,  dit,  whither,  where,  21;  en  gdng,  even,  26;  nyss,  shortly. 
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just,  29;  l&ngt,  far,  39;  s&,  how,  42;  numera,  now,  44;  efter,  since, 
45;  del,  there,  52;  vart,  wherever,  52;  med,  too,  also,  55;vad,  how, 
58. 

Group  words,  phrases,  and  idioms  that  need  explanation 
are  noted  in  the  vocabulary  (sometimes  in  notes),  but  here  also 
there  are  many  omissions;  e.g.,  den  och  den,  17;  var  sin,  19; 
om  .  .  .  tin,  19;  tin  om  jag  skulle  kora  (meaning  of  tin?),  41; 
med  ens,  42;  vad  vill  del  saga,  43  (under  the  caption  d.v.s.  {del  vill 
saga)  we  do  find  a  related  meaning,  “that  is  to  say”);  icke  mer, 
50;  s&  ndr,  56;  allt  (with  a  comparative),  56. 

There  are  some  instances  where  vocabulary  and  text  are 
not  in  agreement.  In  the  text  we  meet  lyftade,  46,  but  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  gives  only  lyfte  as  the  past  tense.  We  find  the  supine 
ihdgkommit,  44,  but  in  the  vocabulary  this  verb  is  entered  only 
as  komma  i  hdg.  Mera,  24,  occurs  in  the  text,  but  the  vocabulary 
lists  only  the  shorter  form  mer.  In  the  text  we  encounter  over 
allt,  25,  but  the  vocabulary  has  only  overallt.  For  etlhundratusen, 
43,  we  must  look  under  three  words  in  the  vocabulary. 

There  are  fairly  many  misprints  in  the  text  and  an  occasional 
one  in  the  exercises  and  the  vocabulary. 

Yet  this  book  should  prove  useful  since  the  selections,  except 
for  some  of  the  earlier  ones,  are  well  chosen,  and  since  there  has 
been  a  shortage  of  elementary  reading  material. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 


The  University  of  Nebraska 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies: 

Since  Julius  Bab  has  written  with  great  enthusiasm  on  the 
poetic  quality  of  Ibsen’s  art  as  shown,  for  example,  in  A  Doll's 
House,  I  was  amazed  when  I  read  the  following  passage  in  the 
article  by  Professors  C.  N.  Wenger  and  C.  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom, 
“Aesthetics  of  the  Modern  Awakening  in  Scandinavia:  Ibsen 
and  Strindberg,”  Scandinavian  Studies,  May,  1938,  p.  60: 

“Had  the  poet  Ibsen  triumphed  over  the  disciple  of  Scribe, 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  his  later  German  critics  would  so  soon 
have  lost  their  enthusiasm  and  referred  to  him  as  a  drab  moral- 
izer.” 

To  prove  this  statement  the  authors  refer  to  “Julius  Bab, 
‘Expressionismus,’  Das  deutsche  Drama,  MUnchen:  Beck,,  1925, 
p.  786.”  I  looked  up  the  page  cited  and  found  there  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Strindberg  some  comparisons  with  Ibsen,  particularly 
on  how  the  two  authors  appeared  to  the  young  German  writers 
of  the  years  just  preceding  the  World  War.  Bab  speaks  of  the 
fact  that  these  young  men  were  not  much  interested  in  realism 
nor  in  ideas,  and  that  by  way  of  contrast  Strindberg’s  work 
struck  them  as  more  purely  aesthetic  than  Ibsen’s.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  sentence  which  probably  forms  the  basis  of  the  state¬ 
ment  quoted  above: 

“Es  waren  nicht  drohnende  moralische  Kampfrufe,  sondern 
reine  Gefuhlsbezauberungen,  die  aus  Stiicken  wde  ‘Damaskus’ 
und  ‘Traumspiel’  wirkten.” 

I  want  to  submit  that  it  is  misleading  to  speak  of  Ibsen  as  “a 
drab  moralizer”  on  the  basis  of  “drohnende  moralische  Kampf¬ 
rufe”  (perhaps  to  be  translated  as  “resounding  moral  calls  to 
battle”).  Also,  to  anyone  familiar  with  Ibsen’s  works  it  sounds 
very  strange  to  have  the  authors  refer  to  Nora’s  husband 
(Helmer)  as  “Hjalmar”  (p.  61). 

Yours  truly, 

A.  E.  ZuCKER 
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A  STUDY  OF  TEGNfiR’S  PERSONALITY  AND 
VIEWS  AS  REVEALED  IN 
HIS  SKOLTAL 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with  the  study 
of  any  author  is  the  problem  of  personality.  Human  nature  is 
so  complex  that  it  is  impossible  to  measure  any  man  or  his 
attainments  according  to  a  fixed  standard.  Tegner’s  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  human  soul,  viz.,  that  it  is  “a  curved  line  whose 
equation  has  not  yet  been  found  and  which  cannot  be  expressed 
in  any  formula,”^  applies  with  particular  force  to  his  own  per¬ 
sonality,  which  was  of  that  temperamental  character  peculiar 
to  poetic  and  sensitive  natures. 

In  his  personal  affairs,  as  well  as  in  his  public  career  as  poet, 
bishop,  and  statesman,  Tegner  revealed  much  that  appeared 
self-contradictory  and  inexplicable.  For  instance,  his  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  famous  Harberget  at  Lund  hardly  measured  up  to 
his  own  standard  of  decorum.  In  a  letter  to  Aspelin  (Jan.  1819) 
and  in  another  to  Brinkman*  (Feb.  1824)  Tegner  vehemently 
assailed  the  sentimental  elements  in  Romantic  poetry,  yet  his 
own  poetry  is  often  marked  by  exactly  the  same  emotional  ele¬ 
ments.  Again,  Tegner’s  convictions  regarding  religion  certainly 
did  not  harmonize  with  the  position  which  he  accepted  as  Bishop 
of  the  Lutheran  Church;  and  his  political  principles  especially 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  in  direct  contradiction 
to  those  sentiments  in  favor  of  democracy  which  he  had  for¬ 
merly  cherished. 

To  understand  these  apparently  contradictory  elements  in 
Tegner’s  personality,  we  must  first  of  all  realize  that  he  belonged 
in  large  part  to  that  category  of  “problematic  natures”  who  lack 
mental  equipoise  and  are  subject  to  violent  emotional  reactions. 
Brilliant,  keen,  and  imaginative,  he  was  at  the  same  time  so 

*  “Menniskosjalen  ar  en  kroklinie  hvars  eqvation  Snnu  ej  ar  funnen  och 
som  ej  liter  binda  sig  i  nigon  formel,”  Skoltal,  Pd  Vexid  gymnasium,  1828. 

•  “Jag  hatar  svarmeriet,  ty  det  ar  egentligen  intet  annat  an  forruttnad  och 
stillastiende  poesi,  det  ar  en  svamp  pi  lifsens  trad.’’  Quoted  by  K.  Stjernkrantz, 
“Esaias  Tegn6r,  Biskopsvalet ...”  (1907). 
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easily  disturbed  by  emotional  conditions,  both  from  within  and 
without,  that  a  harmonious  working  of  his  mental  faculties 
often  became  an  impossibility.  This  condition  w'as,  furthermore, 
rendered  still  more  acute  by  his  chronic  state  of  ill  health.  Teg- 
ner’s  poetry  w-as  the  mirror  of  his  soul;  for,  lacking  a  healthy 
mental  equipoise,  he  gave  an  unrestrained  expression  to  all  his 
conflicting  emotions. 

One  of  the  best  general  estimates  of  Tegner’s  character  was 
expressed  by  Atterbom  in  his  letter  to  “Euphrosyne”  (1820): 
“So  far  as  his  personality  is  concerned,  his  temperament  is 
sanguine  and  his  nature  whimsical;  but  he  is  certainly  neither 
wicked  nor  ignoble.”® 

But  it  is  to  Geijer  that  we  owe  the  most  masterful  delinea¬ 
tion  of  Tegner’s  genius  as  manifested  in  his  personality.  “It  was 
no  more  possible,”  says  Geijer,  “to  follow  the  course  of  his 
thoughts  than  to  follow  the  sunbeam’s  path  through  the  leaves, 
for  everything  he  said  was  dazzling.  .  .  .  He  seemed  to  me  like 
some  creature  of  nature,  like  a  delicate  bird,  like  a  genius  with 
glittering  wings.  I  have  never  known  anybody  of  whom  one 
might  with  better  reason  have  said  that  he  was  a  creature  of 
the  moment.”* 

Geijer’s  impression  of  Tegner’s  personality  reflects  the  emo¬ 
tional  side  of  the  latter’s  personality  rather  than  the  character 
of  the  man  himself,  for  so  far  as  the  intellectual  aspects  of  life 
are  concerned,  Tegner  was  not  so  flighty  and  inconsistent  as 
may  appear.  To  be  sure,  his  intense  emotional  nature  often  led 
him  to  great  extremes,  but  these  were  essentially  only  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  varied  moods  rather  than  an  actual  shifting  of  his 
viewpoint.®  Certain  fundamental  viewpoints  regarding  litera¬ 
ture,  religion,  and  life  he  never  discarded,  however  varied  the 

’  “Hvad  bans  personlighet  angSr,  si  ar  bans  temperament  sangvinskt  ocb 
bans  lynne  nyckfuUt;  elak  ocb  oadel  ar  ban  visserligen  ej.” 

*  “Man  visste  lika  litet  gingen  af  bans  tankar,  som  solstrilens  vag  genom 
lofven.  Ty  allt  bvad  ban  sade  blankte. . .  .  Han  forefoU  mig  sisom  ett  natur- 
vasende,  sisom  en  grann  figel,  sisom  en  genius  med  glansande  vingar.  Jag  bar 
ej  kant  nigon,  om  bvilken  man  med  mer  skal  kunnat  saga,  att  ban  var  en  ogon- 
blickets  varelse.” 

‘  Cf.  my  article  “Pessimism  in  Tegnir’s  Poetry,”  Pub.  of  the  Soc.  for  the 
Advancement  of  Scan.  Study,  iii,  (1916),  112-133. 
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aspects  of  these  great  questions  appeared  or  however  different 
the  emphasis  he  laid  upon  them. 

The  development  of  Tegner’s  views  upon  these  subjects  was 
largely  determined  by  those  temperamental  peculiarities  char¬ 
acteristic  of  genius.  These  peculiarities  were  further  enhanced 
by  the  unfortunate  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  Therefore,  a  study  of 
Tegner’s  views  is  primarily  a  study  of  his  personality.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  investigation,  however,  has  been  confined  in  the  main  to 
an  examination  of  the  material  offered  in  Tegner’s  Skoltal  (i.e.. 
Addresses  to  the  Public  Schools). 

Tegner’s  activity  connected  with  the  public  schools  began 
in  1824,  after  he  had  accepted  the  office  of  Bishop  of  the  Swedish 
Lutheran  Church.  It  is  from  this  year  on  that  we  can  detect 
with  increasing  clearness  that  inharmony  of  soul  which  finally 
led  to  the  collapse  of  Tegner’s  splendid  genius.®  If  we  can  draw 
any  hard  and  fast  lines,  we  may  regard  the  year  1824  as  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  younger  and  the  elder  Tegner; 
for  from  now  on  certain  characteristics  which  in  his  youth  were 
less  clearly  in  evidence  began  to  crystallize  and  harden  into 
definite  outlines.  A  study  of  Tegner’s  Skoltal  is  therefore  essen¬ 
tially  a  study  of  the  elder  Tegner. 

II.  tegner’s  school  addresses 

a)  Education  and  Religion. — Tegner’s  addresses  to  the  school 
children  are  in  large  part  sermons.  By  nature  and  profession  a 
preacher,  and  exercising,  as  bishop,  a  spiritual  authority  over 
the  future  generation  of  his  country,  Tegner  in  these  addresses 
naturally  employed  the  homiletic  style  with  its  poetic  imagery, 
logical  construction,  and  moral  thesis.  But  Tegner  was  also  an 
academic  man,  and  his  didactic  attitude  often  led  him  to  dis¬ 
cuss  questions  far  beyond  the  comprehension  of  immature 
minds.  In  fact,  Tegner’s  addresses  leave  the  impression  that  he 
here  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  himself  pub¬ 
licly  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  This  subjective  and  per¬ 
sonal  attitude  on  Tegner’s  part  was  characteristic  of  his  tem¬ 
perament.  Like  every  true  poet,  he  felt  the  irresistible  force  of 

•  Cf.  my  article  “Forsoningen  in  Tegndr’s  Frithiofs  saga,"  Journal  of  Eng. 
and  Germ.  Phil.,  x,  (1911),  558  ff. 
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self-expression  and  that  too  without  regard  for  practical  con¬ 
siderations.  Thus  we  become  clearly  and  definitely  acquainted 
with  Tegner’s  attitude  towards  certain  questions  which  else¬ 
where  in  his  writings  receive  only  a  fragmentary  discussion.  In 
his  attitude  towards  these  questions  Tegner  reveals  himself  (i.e., 
his  personality)  through  those  peculiar  qualities  of  mind  and 
soul  which  marked  him  as  the  scholar,  poet,  and  idealist. 

One  of  the  questions  most  vitally  connected  with  education 
is  religion.  On  the  essentials  of  religion  Tegner  was  always  clear 
and  consistent,  and  we  find  here  in  his  Skoltal  that  some  clarity 
and  consistency  as,  for  example,  in  his  official  sermons.^ 

Since  religion  is,  according  to  Tegner,  primarily  a  conduct  of 
life,  its  purpose  is  identical  with  that  of  education,  and  therefore 
the  priest  and  the  teacher  are  really  engaged  in  the  same  calling. 
In  his  opening  address  to  the  Vexio  gymnasittm  (1824),  Tegner 
bids  the  faculty  and  students  of  that  institution  remember  the 
fact  that  his  new  calling  as  bishop  is  in  its  essential  nature  no¬ 
wise  different  from  his  old  calling  as  professor  at  Lund.®  Both 
knowledge  and  righteousness  are  essential  to  life;  education  and 
religion  supplement  each  other  in  the  great  chain  of  life’s  de¬ 
velopment.  “No  one,”  he  says  in  this  same  address,  “is  worth 
either  more  or  less  than  the  right  things  he  desires  or  the  truth 
which  he  knows.”®  Education  as  the  way  to  truth  is,  therefore, 
one  of  religion’s  essential  elements.  It  is  the  human  soul  with 
which  education  is  first  of  all  concerned,  the  human  soul  is 
measured  not  only  by  its  higher  instincts  but  also  by  the  truth 
which  it  can  apprehend. 

We  see,  therefore,  at  the  outset  that  Tegner  grasps  the  ideal 
purpose  of  education  in  its  relation  to  human  life,  and  conse- 

’  Cf.  my  article  “Romantic  Elements  in  Tegn^r’s  Religious  Philosophy,” 
Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  v,  (1919),  213-245. 

*  “Ar  mitt  kail  har  i  sig  sjelft  nigot  annat  an  ett  lararekall,  val  af  storre 
omfdng,  men  vasentligen  med  samma  syfte  som  det  jag  lemnat?  Ty  lararen 
Ssj'ftar  egentligen  ofverallt  det  samma.” 

•  “ingen  ar  vard  mer  eller  mindre  an  det  ratta,  som  han  vill,  eller  det  sanna, 
som  han  vet."  This  thought  Tegndr  repeats  two  years  later  (1826)  in  his  address 
to  the  Ve.vid  gymnasium:  “Hvad  ar  tiden  vard  annat  an  det  goda,  vi  kuima 
nedliigga  deri?”  Cf.  also  this  same  thought  in  his  funeral  sermon  VidS.  Heurlins 
graf  (1835)  and  in  his  poem  Efter  talets  slut  vid  Vexio  gymnasii  jubelfest  (1843). 
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quently  we  find  him  a  most  bitter  and  outspoken  enemy  of  the 
utilitarian  views  regarding  education,  which  at  this  time  were 
rapidly  gaining  ground  in  Sweden.  A  man’s  usefulness  or  worth 
in  society  is  (according  to  Tegner)  measured  not  only  by  his 
efficiency  in  any  given  capacity  but  also  by  the  quality  of  his 
character  and  soul.  “The  most  essential  thing,”  says  Tegner 
{Pi  Vexid  gymnasium,  1826)  “is  hidden  within  the  breast;  hu¬ 
man  worth  lies  in  the  heart.”‘°  What  we  are  striving  for  is  God’s 
kingdom  on  earth.  “Our  kingdom,”  he  says  {Pi  Vexid  gymna¬ 
sium,  1824),  “is  really  not  of  this  world  but  of  a  higher  world; 
our  calling,  according  to  its  very  nature,  belongs  to  no  other 
riksdag  (legislative  assembly)  than  the  eternal  one,  which  is 
held  in  heaven. The  end  of  all  knowledge  is  to  make  men  bet¬ 
ter  and  nobler.  “Religion,”  he  says  {ibid.),  “is  the  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  all  human  attainments  and  all  knowledge  must  conform 
to  it.”*^  Knowledge  can  no  more  be  divorced  from  religion  than 
it  can  be  from  life;  “for,”  he  says  (7  Jonkdpings  skola,  1827), 
“divine  truth  postulates  human  truth,  and  human  truth  finds 
its  perfect  expression  in  the  divine.  Verily,  light  is  essentially 
one  and  the  same  substance;  the  church  is  a  lecture  room  and  the 
lecture  room  a  church;  he  who  goes  out  of  the  temple  into  the 
school,  has  not  yet  stepped  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  holy, 
he  is  still  upon  consecrated  ground.^® 

10  “Det  vasentligaste  ligger  till  venster  i  brostet,  menniskovardet  sitter  i 
hjertat.”  Cf.  these  words  with  Tegndr’s  sentiment  as  expressed  in  his  sermon 
Tal  vid  prestmotet  i  Vexiii,  1836;  “Det  heliga  bor  icke  i  larosalar,  det  bor  i  hjert- 
kamrarna.  Den  egentliga  kristendomen  lares  icke,  utan  ban  lefves.” 

11  “Xy  vdrt  rike  ar  egentligen  icke  af  denna  verlden,  utan  af  en  hiigre;  vdrt 
kali  hor  i  sig  sjelf  ej  till  ndgon  annan  riksdag  an  till  den  eviga,  som  halles  i 
himmelen.” 

“Att  det  religidsa  kr  den  egentliga  karnan  af  all  mensklig  kunskap  och 
den  yttersta  fbreningspunkten  for  allt  vetande.’’ 

H  “Xy  gudomlig  sanning  forutsiitter  dock  mensklig,  och  mensklig  sanning 
har  sin  krona  i  den  gudomliga.  Sannerligen,  ljuset  ar  i  sitt  vasende  blott  ett 
och  enahanda,  kyrkan  ar  en  larosal  och  liirosalcn  en  kyrka;  den,  som  gdr  ur 
templet  in  i  skolan,  han  har  annu  ej  ofverskridit  det  heliga  omrddet,  han  befinner 
sig  annu  pi  vigd  jord.”  For  this  metaphor  regarding  light,  as  the  symbol  of  the 
integrity  of  religion  despite  its  manifold  forms  of  expression,  cf.  Tegner’s  sermon 
Prestvigningar,  No.  5;  “De  naturkunnige  lira  oss,  att  ljuset  i  sig  sjelft  dr  ett  och 
enahanda  och  fdrglost.  .  .  .  Och  pa  samma  satt  ar  det  afven  med  uppenbarelsens 
Ijus.” 
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Since  neither  character  nor  knowledge  can  be  bestowed  upon 
men  by  any  supernatural  decree,  both  must  be  acquired.  Both 
character  and  knowledge  are,  therefore,  essentially  the  product 
of  the  will.  “The  will,”  says  Tegner,  “is  man’s  highest  gift  and 
a  guarantee  of  success;  it  constitutes  the  center  of  gravity  in 
the  spiritual  world. Tegner’s  repeated  emphasis  upon  the  will 
as  the  cardinal  factor  in  life  reveals  his  sympathy  with  the 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Kant  and  Fichte.  Indeed,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Vexio  gymnasium  (1837)  both  Tegner’s  thought 
and  language  remind  us  of  his  philosophical  poem  Den  vise 
(1804),  when  he  speaks'®  of  the  will  (in  Den  vise  “truth”)  “as 
wresting  the  sceptre  from  the  hand  of  chance”  (in  Den  vise 
“fate”).  Again,  we  are  reminded  of  his  poem  Del  eviga  (1810), 
which  reflects  the  moral  sentiments  of  Kant  and  Schiller  (cf. 

Die  Worte  des  Glaubens),  when  Tegner  says  (ibid.):  “Everyone 
can  will  the  right  without  hesitation  or  wavering;  and  it  is  this 
will  that  equalizes  the  fate  of  us  all,  its  is  the  theodicy  of  the 
universe,  it  is  man’s  heroic  poem,  which  always  ends  in  vic¬ 
tory.”'®  “A  noble  endeavor,”  he  says  again  (P&  Vexio  gymna¬ 
sium,  1838),  “can  never  be  entirely  unsuccessful.  Its  success  is 
already  assured  by  the  very  fact  that  the  act  is  noble;  the  fruit 
is  inherent  in  the  root.”" 

All  life  is  a  school  in  which  we  prepare  ourselves  for  a  higher 
existence.'*  The  education  of  the  child  is  a  sacred  calling;  the  ‘ 

**  Cf.  I  Jonkdpings  skola,  1827:  “Viljan  ar  menniskans  hogsta  kraft,  den 
kraften  ar  i  sig  sjelf  nog,  hon  stir  {adder  it  lyckan.”  Likewise  in  Pi  Vexio 
gymnasium,  1837;  “Viljan  ar  menniskans  hogsta  kraft,  hon  ar  karnan  i  lifvet, 
hon  ar  tyndpunkten  i  andens  verld.” 

Cf.  Pi  Vexio  gymnasium,  1837:  “Nir  hon  (viljan)  siger:  ‘‘jag  vill,”  di 
halkar  spiran  ur  slumpens  hand,  och  anglarna  falla  ned  och  tillbedja  henne.” 

Den  vise. 

Vid  ditt  (sanningens)  ljus  han  synar  grafvens  land  . 

och  slir  spiran  utur  odets  hand.  t 

“  “Men  enhvar  kan  vilja  det  ratta,  utan  tvekan  och  vankelmod;  och  det 
ar  den  viljan,  som  jamnar  alias  oden,  hon  ar  verldsstyrelsens  teodic6,  hon  ar 
menniskolifvets  hjeltedikt,  som  alltid  slutas  med  seger.”  v 

“Ett  adelt  strafvande  misslyckas  aldrig  belt  och  hillet.  Dess  framging  ' 

ligger  just  deruti,  att  det  ar  till;  frukten  ligger  i  roten.” 

**  Cf.  Pi  Ve.xio  gymnasium,  1824:  “Hvad  som  ligger  mellan  vaggan  och  1 

grafven  ir  i  detta  afseende  en  skoltid;  doden  ar  den  sista,  den  allvarliga  dimis-  i> 


child  bears  the  stamp  of  divinity  upon  its  brow.‘*  “The  An¬ 
cients,”  says  Tegner  (Pd  Vexid  gymnasium,  1827),  “depicted 
the  soul  with  wings;  but  instruction  is  the  soul  of  youth.”*®  So 
far  as  religion  is  concerned,  the  child  cannot  be  taught  its  es¬ 
sential  nature,  for  this  is  apprehended  not  by  the  intellect  but 
by  the  heart.  “All  religion,”  says  Tegner  (ibid.),  “embraces  two 
elements,  one  mystical  and  the  other  intellectual;  the  former  has 
to  do  with  the  emotions,  the  latter  with  the  reason,  both  of 
which  should  be  united  in  a  higher  ideal  or  rational  unity.  .  .  . 
So  far  as  religious  feeling  is  concerned,  this  is  not  really  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  instruction,  it  should  only  be  aroused,  stimulated  and 
guided. But  by  far  the  most  essential  thing  in  religion  is  just 
exactly  this  childlike  spirit  of  trust  and  devotion,  this  instinctive 
sense  of  the  divine**  (cf.  Pd  Vexid  gymnasium,  1828).  Here 
Tegner  makes  clear  his  conception  of  the  essential  nature  of 
religion  as  the  highest  intuitive  faculty  of  the  soul,  just  as  in 
Nattvardsbarnen,  where  he  says: 

ty  allt  det  hbgre  ar  enkelt 

b&de  i  lara  och  s&ng,  ett  barn  kan  fatta  dess  mening.*® 
Tegner’s  appreciation  of  the  child’s  soul  as  the  purest  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  instinctive  sense  essential  to  religion  is  reflected  in 

sionsexamen  till  ett  hogre  laroverk.”  Cf.  these  words  with  the  closing  verses  of 
Mjdtsjukan  (1825): 

och  tidens  hittebarn,  har  satt  i  skolen, 
fir  kanske  se  sin  fader — bortom  solen. 

Cf.  P&  Vexid  gymnasium,  1824:  “Derfor  ar  bamet  ett  heligt  ting;  ty 
det  bar  Guds  ouppbrutna  insegel  pi  pannan.”  Compare  this  sentiment,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Nattvardsbarnen  (1824) :  “Bar  ej  hvar  mensklig  gestalt  det  gudomligas 
tecken  pi  pannan?” 

*“  “De  gamle  afbildade  sjalen  med  vingar;  men  undervisningen  ar  ungdoms- 
lifvets  sjal.” 

•*  “Men  all  religion  innefattar  tvenne  elementer,  ett  mystiskt  for  kanslan 
och  ett  intellektuelt  for  forstindet,  som  bagge  bora  forenas  i  en  hogre  ideel  eller 
fomuftsenhet.  .  .  .  Hvad  religionskanslan  angir,  si  ar  den  ej  fdremil  for  egent- 
lig  undervisning:  den  skall  blott  vackas,  underhillas  och  ledas.” 

“  “Det  vida  vasentligare  elementet  i  all  religion,  dess  egentliga  lifsprincip, 
som  ar  sjelfva  den  inre,  barnsliga,  fortrostansfulla  kanslan  af  det  gudomliga.” 

”  “For  all  that  which  is  noble,  both  in  doctrine  and  song,  is  simple;  a  child 
can  grasp  its  meaning.”  Cf.  his  sermon  Vid  kyrkovisitationer,i  Pjetteryd,  1830: 
“Dessa  (larosatser)  aro  fi  och  enkla,  i  den  min  som  de  aro  hufvudsakliga; 
ett  barn  kan  fatta  dem,  ty  de  fattas  mindre  med  forstindet  an  med  hjertat.” 
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his  poetic  description  of  the  child’s  “genius”  (/  Jdnkdpings  skola, 
1836).  Indeed,  the  spirit  of  N attvardsbarnen  seemed  to  linger 
over  the  poet,  whenever  he  addressed  himself  to  the  children 
(cf.  especially  Pd  Vexid  gymnsaiutn,  1830,  “Hvarfor  skulle  vi  ej 
alska  de  unga?”). 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  expression  of  Tegner’s  at¬ 
titude  towards  education  in  its  relation  to  religion  may  be  seen 
in  his  address  to  the  Vexid  gymnasium  (1824),  when  he  exhorts 
the  teachers  of  that  institution  to  continue  their  sacred  calling. 
“Ye  are  the  builders  of  God’s  kingdom,”  he  says,  “build,  there¬ 
fore,  the  soul;  for  it  is  God’s  image.  Foster  truth;  for  it  is  God’s 
thought.  We  hear  about  profane  knowledge,  but  there  is  really 
no  such  thing,  for  all  knowledge  is  in  itself  sacred,  it  is  the  son  of 
the  eternal  light.  Your  profession  is  an  unremitting  worship  of 
God :  the  educator’s  calling  is  religious  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.”2< 

Thus  we  see  how  closely  Tegner  identified  life  with  religion, 
one  of  whose  essential  elements  is  truth.  Truth  can  be  gained 
only  through  education,  i.e.,  by  the  development  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  as  well  as  of  the  soul.  The  educator  speaks  here  in  the  words 
of  the  priest  and  the  poet,  wherein  Tegner  reveals  his  own  per¬ 
sonality,  which  was  marked  by  just  these  composite  elements  of 
religious  feeling  and  intellectual  discernment. 

b)  Pedagogy. — It  is  not  my  intention  here  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  analysis  of  Tegner’s  pedagogical  views,  especially  since 
this  subject  has  received  adequate  treatment  elsewhere.^  As 
the  title  of  my  article  indicates,  my  purpose  is  simply  to  point 
out  the  more  or  less  direct  relation  of  Tegner’s  views  as  expressed 
in  his  Skoltal  to  his  personality  or  to  his  ideals  as  revealed  else¬ 
where  in  his  literary  productions. 

So  far  as  his  pedagogical  views  are  concerned,  Tegner  stood 

**  “1  ^en  skaSare  till  Guda  rike.  Bilden  derfor  andan;  ty  ban  ar  Guds 
belate.  Utvecklen  sanningen:  ty  bon  ar  Guds  tanke.  Man  talar  om  profana 
kunskaper;  de  finnas  egentligen  icke,  ty  all  kunskap  ar  belig  1  sig  sjelf,  ban  ar 
det  eviga  ljusets  son.  Ert  yrke  ar  en  fortg&ende  gudstjenst:  uppfostrarens  kali 
Sr  religlost,  1  ordets  bogsta  betydelse.” 

Cf.  Eugene  Scbwartz,  Esaias  Tegnirs  sldllning  till  vissa  pedagogiska  och 
vittra  tidsstromningar,  1903. 
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in  the  main  just  where  we  should  expect  him  to  have  stood,  viz,, 
on  the  side  of  the  Classicists  with  their  larger,  more  humane  and 
finer  cultural  ideals.  To  be  sure,  he  conceded  much  to  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Modernists  as  representing  “the  practical  spirit 
of  the  age,”  but  yet  he  never  relinquished  his  own  ideal  as  to 
the  vastly  more  important  element  in  education,  viz.,  its  cul¬ 
tural  value.  As  for  pedagogical  reform,  he  clearly  recognized  its 
necessity,  but  he  was  not  always  clear  as  to  what  method  he 
ought  to  employ  and  sometimes  even  shifted  his  viewpoint  in 
this  regard. 

As  set  forth  under  the  previous  heading  {^Education  and  Re¬ 
ligion),  Tegner  viewed  education  as  a  means  for  a  better  and 
higher  type  of  life  as  well  as  a  means  for  gaining  a  better  liveli¬ 
hood,  While  recognizing  the  validity  of  technical  or  specialized 
vocational  training  as  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  sciences 
and  to  the  expansion  of  material  wealth,  Tegner,  at  the  same 
time,  stood  firm  in  his  faith  that  education  cannot  be  confined 
within  such  a  narrow  compass,  if  we  wish  to  realize  the  true  end 
of  academic  training.  Civilization,  just  as  religion,  must  be 
viewed  in  its  continuity,  and  no  community  can  afford  to  dis¬ 
card  what  it  has  gained  from  the  past.  We  must  unite  the  past 
and  the  present;  we  must  keep  the  past  in  sight  but  live  in  the 
present  and  turn  our  faces  toward  the  future.  “The  man  of 
learning,”  he  says  {Pd  Vexid  gymnasium,  1825),  “must  be  like 
the  mythical  tree  of  Yggdrasil,  with  its  roots  in  the  past,  but 
with  its  trunk  in  the  light  of  day,  and  if  he  be  at  the  same  time  a 
priest — at  least  if  he  be  a  priest  of  humanity — then  the  tree’s 
crown  must  shoot  high  up  into  the  blue  of  the  future,  high  up 
among  the  stars. 

However  inconsistent  Tegner  may  have  been  in  certain  re¬ 
spects,  nevertheless  we  find  a  remarkable  consistency  in  his 
fundamental  ideals  and  in  his  efforts  to  realize  them.  Nowhere 
is  he  more  consistent  than  in  his  view  regarding  the  futility  of 
dogmatized  systems;  Tegn6r’s  ideal  consisted  in  a  reconstruc- 

**  “Han  miste  vara  som  tradet  Yggdrasil  i  mytema,  med  roten  i  det  for- 
flutna,  men  med  stammen  i  dagens  luft;  och  Hr  ban  prest  tillika — itminstone  Hr 
ban  en  menskligbetens  prest — ,s&  miste  kronan  skjuta  bogt  i  det  bli  tillkom- 
mande,  bogt  ibland  stjemoma.’^ 
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tion  of  the  best  in  all  systems.  His  viewpoint  with  regard  to 
education,  as  an  expression  of  the  continuity  of  civilization,  is 
entirely  consonant,  for  instance,  with  his  attitude  towards  the 
various  literary  Schools  of  the  day  (such  as  the  Phosphorites  or 
Gotiska  Forbundet)  or  towards  the  dogmatic  authority  either  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  or  the  various  philosophical  Schools  then 
in  vogue.  None  of  these  Schools  or  sects  recognized  the  proper 
relation  of  the  present  to  the  past  but  were  limited  in  their  vision 
either  by  the  peculiar  tendencies  of  the  era  or  by  the  inherited 
traditions  of  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  Tegner’s  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  spirit  and  larger  vision  enabled  him  to  see  beyond  the  limits 
of  any  particular  era. 

The  period  following  the  Napoleonic  wars  was  one  of  great 
unrest  and  of  social  reconstruction.  In  Sweden,  as  elsewhere, 
not  only  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  received  greater  at¬ 
tention  but  also  many  new  “practical”  methods  of  pedagogy 
were  being  introduced.  The  educational  world  was,  like  the 
political  world,  in  a  state  of  chaos.  “No  one  knows  how  things 
ought  to  be,  but  everybody  wants  them  to  be  different,”^^  says 
Tegner  with  satirical  humor  {Till  svenska  riddarhuset,  1840). 

This  chaotic  state  in  the  educational  world  was,  according 
to  Tegner,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  “the  spirit  of  the  age” 
had  blinded  men  to  the  real  significance  of  life.  The  fundamental 
purpose  of  education  is  not  only  to  train  the  youth  in  vocational 
pursuits  but  also  to  foster  all  the  higher  capacities  of  mind  and 
soul.  Therefore,  the  subject  of  study  is  not  the  main  thing  in  the 
education  of  the  children.  “The  main  thing  is,”  says  Tegner  (/ 
Jbnkdpings  skola,  1830),  “that  the  child  realize  that  the  time  for 
play  is  over,  and  the  days  for  work  are  come.  .  .  .  The  chief 
thing,  in  a  word,  is  that  the  child  learn  how  to  learn 

This  theory  that  the  value  of  education  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  the  subject  matter  of  study  as  in  the  awakening  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  consonant  with  Tegner’s 

Hur  det  bor  vara,  vet  man  icke  ratt, 
man  onskar  blott,  att  det  blir  annorlunda. 

**  “Men  Smnet  sjelft  ar  icke  hufvudsaken.  Hufvudsaken  ar,  att  bamet 
marker,  det  lektiden  ar  forbi  och  arbetsdagama  inne.  . .  .  Hufvudsaken  med  ett 
ord  ar,  att  bamet  Idr  sig  att  Idra." 
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idealism  as  expressed,  for  instance,  in  his  Epilog  of  1820  {Vid 
promotionen  i  Lund).  Here  he  warns  the  graduates  of  Lund 
University  not  to  confuse  the  symbol  with  the  thing.  “The  sym¬ 
bol  is  not  the  thing  in  itself,”  he  says,  “the  road  you  travel  is 
not  yet  identical  with  the  end  which  you  seek;  that  is  still  far 
away.”**  Tegner’s  idealism  is  thus  pre-eminently  consistent,  for 
we  see  that  in  the  question  of  education  he  starts  out  from  the 
same  fundamental  premise  as  in  religion,*®  viz.,  that  the  main 
thing  in  life  is  the  development  from  within.  No  pursuit  in  life  has 
any  real  significance  if  it  does  not  recognize  this  fundamental 
law. 

This  was  one  of  his  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  the  study  of 
the  Classics  and  against  the  commercialization  of  education. 
The  study  of  the  Classics  fosters  independent  judgment,  an 
artistic  sense,  and  a  thoroughness  which  enhances  the  capacity 
of  the  student  to  acquire  clear  thinking  and  orderliness  of  men¬ 
tal  habits.**  The  retention  of  the  Classics  in  the  school  curricu¬ 
lum  was,  therefore,  a  question  of  national  import  as  affecting 
the  mental  calibre  of  future  generations.  With  the  introduction 
of  numerous  subjects  all  of  which  were  studied  not  with  a  view 
towards  developing  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  solely  towards 
acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  information  for  practical  ends, 
the  mental  calibre  of  the  Swedish  youth  was  fast  deteriorating. 
“When  a  ship  has  its  ballast,”  says  Tegner  {Pi  Vexio  gymna¬ 
sium,  1824),  “it  does  not  so  easily  tip  over;  when  the  youth  has 
learned  something  thoroughly,  he  does  not  so  suddenly  lose  his 
balance.”** 

Not  only  the  intellectual  but  also  the  moral  fibre  of  the  na¬ 
tion  was  seriously  affected  by  this  materialistic  spirit  of  the  age 
(which  Tegner  so  bitterly  attacked  in  Svea,  1811).  One  result  of 
this  spirit  could  be  detected,  says  Tegner  {Pi  Vexio  gymnasium, 

**  Men  tecknet  ej  saken,  v^en  ar 

annu  ej  milet,  det  stir  f jarran  borta. 

*®  Cf.  my  article  “Forsoningen  in  Tegn6r’s  Frithiofs  saga,*’  Journal  of  Eng. 
and  Germ.  Phil.,  x,  564  ff.,  where  Tegnir’s  views  regarding  the  relation  of  con¬ 
tent  to  form  are  discussed. 

•*  Cf.  especially  Pi  Vexii  gymnasium,  1826,  and  I  Jonkbpings  skola,  1827. 

“Nar  skeppet  har  sin  ballast,  seglar  det  ej  si  latt  omkuU;  nar  ynglingen 
lart  nigot  grundligt,  forstiger  han  sig  ej  si  plotsligt  i  luften.’- 
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1838)  in  the  frivolous  types  of  amusement  in  which  the  Swedish 
youth  indulged;  the  national  temperament  of  the  day  was 
frivolous  and  the  efforts  at  amusement  ridiculous.  In  the  spirit 
of  Svea’s  skald  he  cries  out  (7  Jdnkdpings  skola,  1838):  “What 
sort  of  strength,  capacity  for  labor,  or  efficiency  in  behalf  of  the 
State  or  of  the  Church  or  of  the  fatherland  in  general  can  ye 
expect,  0  parents,  of  this  society-sick,  visiting-mad,  amusement¬ 
seeking,  nameday-celebrating  generation?”*® 

Frivolity  was  alien*^  to  the  Swedish  race  and  a  sign  of  cor¬ 
ruption  from  within.  Tegner’s  profound  contempt  for  this  de¬ 
generate  quality  in  a  race  descended  from  the  hardy  and  brave 
vikings  of  the  North  is  clearly  reflected,  for  instance,  in  his 
delineation  of  Halfdan’s  character  in  Frithiofs  saga;  Halfdan’s 
frivolous  and  effeminate  nature  is  as  contemptible  as  Helge’s 
villainy. 

We  see,  thus,  that  Tegner’s  views  upon  education  were 
consonant  with  his  own  ideals  of  conduct  and  life.  A  material¬ 
istic,  commercialized  nation  meant  a  commercialized  spirit,  and 
a  commercialized  spirit  meant  a  degeneration  of  the  national 
character.  Tegner’s  general  attitude  towards  education  was  not 
only  an  expression  of  his  lofty  idealism  but  also  an  expression  of 
that  intense  patriotism  which  animated  Svea’s  skald.  Tegner’s 
Romantic  ideal  of  Svea’s  resurrection  with  all  her  ancient  vir¬ 
tues  was  never  dimmed. 

c)  Democracy;  the  strife  between  the  Old  and  the  New. — The 
most  reactionary  phase  of  Tegner’s  ideals  during  the  period 

**  “Hvad  kraft,  arbetsMg  och  duglighet  for  stat  eller  kyrka,  for  fademes- 
landet  i  allmanhet,  kunnen  I  vanta  er,  I  for^drar,  af  detta  sallskapssjuka,  visi- 
terande,  spektakelsokande,  namnsdagsblisande  slagte?”  Compare  this  sentiment 
with  Tegndr’s  indictment  of  the  Swedish  nation  in  Svea: 

Folk,  som  arft  hjeltars  land  och  deras  dygder  glommer! 

O  blygd!  Ar  detta  er,  ar  detta  goters  stam, 
f&fanglig,  glitterstrodd,  smisinnad,  afundsam, 
med  sina  smi  begar,  med  sina  halfva  dygder 
och  Sodems  yppighet  i  fattigdomens  bygder? 

**  Cf.  Tegn^r’s  analysis  of  the  Swedish  temperament  in  his  Anmdrkningar 
sisom  inledning  till  Frithiofs  saga  (1839).  HereTegn^r  says:  “Det  gifves  en  lef- 
nadsgladje  (allmanna  opinionen  skyller  fransm^nen  derfor),  som  ytterst  hvilar 
pa  lattsinnighet;  den  nordiska  hvilar  pi  allvar." 
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1824  until  his  death  consisted  of  his  views  upon  democratic 
government.  Beginning  with  his  address  Pd  Oskarsdagen^  (1823) 
'  until  the  very  end  Tegner  expressed  himself  as  the  sworn  enemy 

of  democracy,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  relation  of  the  king  to  the 
State  was  concerned.  This  attitude  may  at  first  blush  seem 
strange  in  view  of  Tegner’s  earlier  declarations  of  sympathy  with 
the  democratic  ideals  of  the  age.  Indeed,  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career  while  professor  at  Lund  (i.e.,  before  the  year  1824) 
Tegner  became  such  an  open  and  radical  partisan  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  ideals  of  his  time  that  he  was  long  known  as  “the 
Jacobin.” 

This  contradictory  attitude  on  Tegner’s  part  is  explained  by 
Schiick  and  Warburg  {Illustrerad  svensk  lilteraturhistoria,  andra 
upplagan,  [1911],  iii,  292-293)  as  due  partly  to  the  unchival- 
rous  attitude  towards  Karl  Johan®*  and  partly  to  the  force  of 
circumstances  (“par  la  force  des  choses”). 

As  to  “the  force  of  circumstances,”  there  is  no  valid  reason 
for  suspecting  that  Tegner’s  position  in  the  State  as  Bishop  of 
^  the  Lutheran  Church  constrained  him  for  policy’s  sake  to  as¬ 

sume  an  attitude  which  did  not  accord  with  his  convictions. 
The  fundamental  cause  for  his  shifting  ground  on  this  question 
of  democratic  government  was  due,  it  seems  to  me,  neither  to 
personal  reasons  nor  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  disadvantages  of  a  democratic  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  had,  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  been  clearly  demonstrated 
by  actual  experience.  During  the  period  of  reconstruction  the 
ideal  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality  had  resulted  in  chaos, 
inefficiency,  and  mediocrity  rather  than  in  the  Utopia  of  which 
j  the  Revolutionists  had  dreamed.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  re¬ 

membered  that  Tegner,  in  spite  of  his  humanitarian  ideals. 

In  the  following  discussion  I  have  necessarily  included  along  with  Teg- 
n6r’s  Skoltal  a  certain  niunber  of  his  Akademiska  tal  and  of  his  poems,  in  which 
he  touches  upon  the  question  of  democracy. 

*'  Cf.  Schiick  och  Warburg,  ibid.,  p.  293:  “Mot  Karl  Johan  hade  han  eljest 
fr&n  borjan  intagit  en  reserverad  h&llning.  Men  dd  oppositionsstormen  mot  ko- 
'  nungen  vaxte,  sd  fann  Tegn€r,  som  alltid  garna  likt  laxen  simmade  mot  strommen, 

skal  att  bekampa  hvad  han  tyckte  vara  oadelt  i  stridssattet  hos  den  nya  tidens 
,  mdlsman.”  Cf.  also  Schiick  och  Warburg,  tredje  upplagan,  v,  (1929),  634  £f.  and 

i  p.  647.  This  edition  was  not  available  to  me  when  I  wrote  this  article. 
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was  by  temperament  and  feeling  an  aristocrat.  His  spirit  of 
chivalry,  his  personal  attitude  of  hero-worship,  and  his  lofty 
idealism  were  too  deeply  implanted  in  his  nature  not  to  cause  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  towards  a  system  which  tended  to  level  all 
genius  and  mingle  the  highest  with  the  lowest.  The  direct  con¬ 
tact  of  a  highly  sensitive  and  gifted  genius  with  the  hoi  polloi 
was  not  conducive  to  a  love  of  democracy,  however  humani¬ 
tarian  Tegner’s  ideals  may  have  been.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  chief  reason  for  Tegner’s  change  of  heart  towards  democratic 
ideals;  “familiarity  breeds  contempt.” 

As  in  the  case  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  Tegner’s  fine  feelings  could 
not  endure  the  banality  of  the  vulgus  profanum  which  democracy 
had  forced  upon  the  State  both  in  its  educational  system  and  in 
its  political  life.  “We  must  not  be  deceived,”  he  says  (Pd  Vexid 
gymnasium,  1830),  .  .  .  into  thinking  that  one’s  ability  to  govern 
well  is  measured  by  his  poor  spelling.”*’  A  democracy  that  clips 
the  wings  of  genius  is  a  poor  substitute  even  for  autocracy,  for 
democracy  thereby  lowers  the  level  of  the  nation’s  efficiency. 
“Shall  the  North,”  he  says*®  in  his  poem  Georg  Adlersparres 
skugga  till  svenska  folket  (1839),  “become  a  great  tinker’s  work¬ 
shop,  a  dirty  public  resort  where  the  workman  himself  is  the 
author  of  the  wisdom  which  he  prints?”*®  If  such  be  the  state  of 
affairs,  what  inspiration  is  there  left  for  the  poet  or  man  of 
genius  to  rise  up  above  the  level  of  the  common  man?  “Whatever 
is  great  and  noble  and  honorable,”  says  Tegner  (ibid.),  “has  to 
come  down  to  earth,  for  a  generation  without  wings  is  unable  to 
fly  and  everything  that  rises,  is  its  sworn  enemy.”*®  The  equal¬ 
ity  of  democracy  means,  then,  the  death  of  genius,  for  democ- 

17  <<vi  vUja  icke  Idta  inbilla  oss, . . .  att  man  ndgorstades  skulle  styra  val, 
i  den  min  som  man  stafvar  ilia.” 

Skal  Norden  bli  en  stor  kannstoparverkstad, 
ett  smutsigt  herberge,  der  verkgesallen 
forfattar  sjelf  den  vishet,  som  ban  trycker? 

*’  Compare  this  sentiment  with  the  spirit  of  Ibsen’s  De  unges  forbund 
(1869),  especially  Act  iv  in  the  conversation  between  Stensgird  and  Fjeldbo. 
Hvad  stort  och  adelt  ir,  hvad  arofuUt, 
det  miste  ner,  det  miste  ner  i  gruset, 
ty  ingen  flygt  forstir  ett  vinglost  slagte, 
och  allt,  som  stiger,  ar  dess  svurna  ovan. 
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racy  makes  all  men  equal  only  by  pulling  genius  down  to  the 
level  of  the  common  herd.  Politics,  the  handmaid  of  democracy, 
recognizes  no  other  merit  than  that  of  self-interest,  and  it  is 
thus  that  the  people  rule.  The  people  rule  because  everybody 
rules,  i.e.,  because  no  one  really  rules.  “Not  one,  not  many 
shall  rule,”  he  says  {Svar  piC.  A.  Agardhs  intrddestal  i  svenska 
akademien,  1834),  “but  all  shall  rule,  for  the  equality  of  medi¬ 
ocrity  is  sacred.”^'  Democracy  thus  waters  the  blood  of  the  na¬ 
tion  and  reduces  its  vitality.  No  one  is  more  whimsical,  fickle 
or  ungrateful  than  the  public.  When  these  qualities  are  coupled 
with  inefficiency,  what  sort  of  government  do  we  have?  “The 
people  rule!”  Tegner  contemptuously  remarks  (Pi  Vexid  gym¬ 
nasium,  1835);  “Yes,  the  people  who  have  a  thousand  heads 
and  for  that  very  reason  have  no  head  at  all;  the  people,  who 
decree  one  thing  today  and  change  it  tomorrow,  the  people, 
who  have  chance  as  their  councillor  of  state  and  whimsicalness 
as  their  form  of  government.”^*  No  badge  of  honor  and  no  office, 
however  high,  can  convert  the  common  man  with  his  mediocre 
ideals  and  attainments  into  an  efficient  officer  of  the  State.'*® 

Undoubtedly  Tegner’s  hypochondriacal  state  of  mind  during 
these  years  accentuated  his  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  vulgus 
profanum.  But  his  general  hostile  attitude  towards  democracy 
was  also  in  part  due  to  his  sincere  conviction  that  this  system 
of  government,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  would  prove 
fatal  to  a  nation  w'hich  had  inherited  the  old  royalist  tradition. 
“The  life  of  nations  dies  out,”  he  says  (Pd  Oskarsdagen),  “wher¬ 
ever  the  lamp  of  ancient  memories  grows  dim;  and  it  is  in  vain 

“  Ej  en  skall  styra,  och  ej  fler, — men  alia, 

ty  medelmittans  jamlikhet  ar  helig. 

“  “Folket  styra!  Folket,  som  bar  tusen  hufvuden  och  just  derfor  ar  huf- 
vudlost;  folket,  som  besluter  i  dag  hvad  det  andrar  i  morgon;  folket,  som  bar 
slumpen  till  statsrid  och  nycken  till  regeringsform.”  This  sentiment  Tegner 
repeats  in  his  address  to  the  Vexib  gymnasium,  1839:  “Den  frihet,  som  nu  predi- 
kas,  leder  dock  tydligen  till  ett  demokratiskt  m&ngvalde  med  tusende  hufvuden 
och  just  derfor  hufvudlost.” 

**  Cf.  P&  Vexi'b  gymnasium,  1839:  “Det  kr  den  allmanhet,  som  annars  med 
ett  nigot  ohofligt  namn,  plar  kallas  for  pdbel,  det  vare  sig  med  eller  utan  riks¬ 
dags  polett,  med  eller  utan  knappar  i  rocken,  med  eller  utan  stjemor  i  knapp- 
hilet.” 
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that  the  new  age  supplies  its  gas-lights  in  their  place. And 
again  {Pi  Vexid  gymnasium,  1834) :  “if  the  so-called  monarchical 
principle  is  impaired,  then  I  fear  that  the  heart  of  the  State  will 
also  be  impaired,  and  the  super-wise  doctors  must  then  devise 
their  own  means  for  saving  the  national  body.”^®  “The  king,” 
he  says  {Georg  Adlersparres  skugga  till  svenska  folket),  “is  the 
soul  in  the  body  of  the  North,  without  him  the  limbs  of  the  State 
will  stiffen  and  wither  away.”“  “Honor  the  king,”  he  says  again 
{Vid  offentliga  fdrelasningarnas  slut,  1824),  “for  in  our  country 
the  king  is  only  the  personal  embodiment  of  the  nation’s  maj¬ 
esty,  and  when  we  honor  him,  we  at  the  same  Jtime  honor  our¬ 
selves.”®^  But  democracy  tends  to  break  down  this  chivalrous 
ideal  attached  to  the  person  of  the  king.  “Beware  of  false  gods,” 
says  Tegner  {Pd  Vexid  gymnasium,  1834),  “they  meet  you  under 
manifold  forms.  They  meet  you  under  the  form  of  liberty  with 
the  Jacobin  cap  peeping  out  beneath  the  royal  crown.”®* 

This  royalist  tradition  was  for  Tegner  essential  to  that  ideal 
of  chivalry  which  from  time  immemorial  had  inspired  the  Swed¬ 
ish  nation.  If  this  ideal  of  the  king  were  overthrown,  then  the 
ideal  of  chilvary  and  devotion  to  the  nation  would  also  be  over¬ 
thrown;  the  lustre  shed  upon  the  personality  of  Charles  XII  or 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  would  soon  be  dimmed  by  the  prosaic 
ideals  of  sacred  mediocrity.  Tegner  loved  the  heroic,  and  the 
history  of  Sweden’s  heroism  was  written  largely  in  the  character 
of  her  kings.  “Men,”  says  Tegner  {Pd  Oskarsdagen),  “like  Gustaf 
Vasa  and  his  youngest  son,  like  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Karl 
Gustaf,  like  Charles  XII  and  Gustavus  III,  would  even  as 

**  “Folkens  lif  dor  ut,  hvar  heist  det  gamla  minnets  lampa  slocknar;  och 
det  kr  forgSfves,  att  den  nya  tiden  tander  sin  gasupplysning  i  dess  stalle.” 

“Fortynar  den  (den  sikallade  monarkiska  grundsatsen),  di  fruktar  jag, 
att  kfven  statens  hjerta  fortynar;  och  de  ofverkloka  ISkarena  mi  se  sig  om, 
hum  de  di  radda  statskroppen .  ” 

En  kung  ar  sjalen  uti  Nordens  lemmar, 
de  vissna  bort  och  stelna  den  fomtan. 

®’  “Aren  konungen:  ty  i  virt  land  ar  konungen  blott  den  personliga  bilden 
af  folkets  majestit,  och  nar  vi  hedra  honom,  hedra  vi  med  det  samma  oss 
sjelfva.” 

4s  «  ‘Tagen  er  till  vara  for  afgudame!’  De  afgudame  mota  er  under  minga- 
handa  gestalter.  De  mota  er  under  frihetens  skepnad,  med  jakobinmossan  fram- 
skymtande  under  konungakronan.’- 


individuals  have  been  the  superior  men  of  their  Age,  and  their 
purple  was  only  the  chance  reflection  of  their  glory. 

Furthermore,  a  nation  must  have  a  government  suited  to 
its  history,  its  ideals,  and  its  genius.  It  was  for  this  reason,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Tegner  {Pi  Oskar sdagen),  that  England,  for  instance, 
had  succeeded  in  her  democratic  form  of  government;  i.e.,  be¬ 
cause  such  a  form  was  suited  to  her  ideals  and  her  past  history. 
But  Sweden,  if  she  adopted  this  new  form  of  government,  would, 
at  the  same  time,  throw  over  those  old  ideals  (i.e.,  of  honor  and 
chivalry)  which  had  heretofore  made  her  great. 

The  royalist  tradition  was  revived  and  stimulated  to  a  large 
degree  by  the  Romantic  Movement  which  glorified  the  nation’s 
past.  The  Ancient  Norsemen  revered  their  king  as  the  ideal  of 
heroic  virtue,  and  this  medieval  ideal  of  chivalry  became  one  of 
the  salient  features  of  Romantic  literature.  Tegner’s  idealiza¬ 
tion  of  Charles  XII  or  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  the  Romantic 
expression  of  a  long  inherited  national  tradition. 

The  principle  of  constitutional  monarchy  represented  for 
Tegner  that  ideal  of  “lawful  liberty”®®  (Cf.  Pi  Vexio  gymnasi¬ 
um,  1834) — lagbunden  frihet — which  he  previously  proclaimed 
for  the  Lutheran  religion®*  {Vid  jubelfcsten,  1817).  The  monar¬ 
chical  system  of  government  signified  to  Tegner  the  life  principle 
of  the  State  and,  therefore,  to  discard  this  would  spell  ruin  for 
the  nation  (cf.  Pi  Vexio  gymnasium,  1834).  Sweden  was  a  poor 
and  small  country,  with  few  resources  and  its  existence  continu¬ 
ally  threatened  by  more  powerful  neighbors  (notably  Russia); 
therefore,  a  concentration  of  effort  and  unanimity  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  was  imperative  (cf.  Pi  Vexio  gymnasium, 
1835).  But  a  democratic  regime  by  its  very  nature  made  such 
a  unanimity  impossible  (cf.  Pi  Vexio  gymnasium,  1839).  “One 

“Manner  som  Gustaf  Vasa  och  bans  yngste  son,  som  Gustaf  Adolf  och 
Karl  Gustaf,  som  Karl  XII  och  Gustaf  III,  skuUe  afven  som  enskilde  ha  varit 
sin  tids  ypperste,  och  deras  purpur  var  endast  det  tillfalliga  iterskenet  af  deras 
ara.” 

“Men  det  gifves  ingen  annan  frihet  an  en  lagbunden,  det  gifves  i  Europas 
narvarande  skick  ingen  annan  rimlig  statsform  an  den  kungliga.” 

“  “Lagbunden  frihet,  under  hvad  gestalt  som  heist,  ar  vdr  trosforvandt. 
Den  ar  en  fodd  lutheran,  likasom  vi.” 
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shall  rule  with  power  and  wisdom,”  says  Tegn6r  {ibid.),  quoting 
his  own  words  from  Frithiofs  saga.^^ 

This  attitude,  however,  does  not  signify  that  Tegner  refused 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  democratic  ideal  of  government 
with  its  emphasis  upon  justice  and  human  rights;  it  was  chiefly 
a  matter  of  form  for  which  he  contended.  To  change  the  form  of 
Sweden’s  government  would  necessitate  a  reconstruction  which 
could  not  possibly,  as  he  thought,  offer  an  adequate  substitute 
for  that  form  which  in  itself  carried  the  essential  elements  of 
success,  viz.,  those  fine  qualities  of  chivalry,  devotion,  and  una¬ 
nimity  which  had  up  to  the  time  of  Gustavus  III  brought  Swe¬ 
den  into  the  front  rank  of  European  powers. 

Tegner’s  views  on  democracy  were,  therefore,  not  only  an 
expression  of  his  hypochondriacal  sentiments  towards  the  vulgus 
profanum  with  its  “sacred  mediocrity,”  but  also  an  expression 
of  his  unwavering  patriotism;  and  in  view  of  the  foregoing  analy¬ 
sis  I  cannot  see  how  Tegner  was  so  inconsistent  or  self-contra¬ 
dictory  as  is  generally  believed.  As  events  shaped  themselves 
subsequent  to  the  French  Revolution,  it  was  natural  and  conse¬ 
quential  for  Tegner  (in  view  of  the  political  situation)  to  have 
experienced  a  reaction  in  favor  of  that  form  of  government 
which,  though  based  upon  autocratic  tradition,  nevertheless 
sought,  as  he  believed,  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  “lawful  liberty” 
and  of  humanitarian  ideals. 

d)  Subjective  and  personal  attitude. — The  hypochondriacal 
tendency,  which  we  have  noted  in  connection  with  Tegner’s 
attitude  towards  democracy,  was  especially  marked  from  1824 
on.  Instead  of  repressing  this  emotion,  Tegner  in  his  addresses 
to  the  school  children  often  lapsed  into  a  subjective  and  personal 
attitude,  which  clearly  reveals  the  fact  that  especially  during 
the  earlier  period  of  his  office  as  bishop  he  was  sorely  afflicted 
with  introspection  and  melancholia. 

For  instance,  in  the  same  year  (1825)  as  he  wrote  his  poem 
Mjeltsjukan,  in  which  he  gives  the  most  intense  expression  to 
this  melancholy  spirit,  he  says  {Pi  Vexio  gymnasium,  1825): 
“When  I  look  upon  them  (the  children),  those  living  reflections 

“  En  skal  styra  med  kraft  och  vett, 

skum  natt  bar  mdnga  ogon,  men  dagen  ett. 
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of  a  lost  paradise,  reality’s  dreams  from  a  better  world  full  of 
peace  and  innocence,  then  a  feeling  of  irreparable  loss  comes  over 
me,  then  I  am  conscious  that  my  life  has  lost  its  bloom  and  that 
its  so-called  fruits  are  worthless.  .  .  .  Would  that  I  were  as  ye, 
O  children!  But  my  life  is  gone,  gone  for  all  time,  until  death 
shall  have  given  me  a  re-birth  into  a  new  childhood  and  my 
troubled  heart  finds  peace — with  God.”“  How  clearly  do  we  see 
here  reflected  the  spirit  of  Mjellsjukan,  in  which  Tegner  depicts 
the  dark  turmoil  of  his  own  soul!  He  conceives  of  his  life  as  a 
failure,  and,  just  as  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  he  finds  conso¬ 
lation  only  in  the  hope  of  a  new  birth  in  the  life  to  come:  “This 
foundling  of  time  in  life’s  school  here  below  may  perhaps  see 
his  Father — beyond  the  sun.” 

This  melancholy  spirit  of  the  svartelf,  which  wrecked  Teg- 
ner’s  life,  is  indeed,  very  strongly  manifest  whenever  he  pauses 
to  reflect  upon  the  conditions  of  his  own  life.  For  instance,  only 
one  year  later  (1826)  in  his  address  to  the  same  school  {Vexid 
gymnasium)  he  calls  attention  to  the  fatal  marks  which  time 
leaves  upon  all  except  the  very  young.  Although  at  this  time 
only  forty-four  years  of  age,  the  normal  prime  of  intellectual 
activity,  Tegn6r  seems  to  feel  himself  rapidly  aging  and  losing 
the  full  capacity  of  his  faculties.  “Our  sun  is  setting,”  he  says 
{ibid.),  “it  is  not  life  but  the  shadow,  which  is  growing  for  us; 
every  year  that  passes  by  takes  a  hope  along  with  it  in  its  flight; 
it  is  bending  our  shoulders,  however  imperceptibly,  and  strew¬ 
ing  snow  in  our  locks  and  snow  in  our  hearts.”^ 

“  “Nar  jag  ser  dem,  de  vandrande  bilderaa  af  ett  forloradt  paradis,  de 
verkliggjorda  drommama  ur  en  battre  verld,  full  af  frid  och  oskuld;  d4  griper 
mig  en  oandlig  saknad,  dd  kanner  jag,  att  mitt  lif  bar  blommat  ut  och  att  dess 
s&  kallade  frukter  aro  utan  varde.  .  . .  Den  som  vore  som  I!  Men  det  ar  forbi, 
det  ar  forbi  for  alltid,  till  dess  doden  bar  fodt  mig  p4  nytt  till  ett  bam  och  det 
oroliga  hjertat  finner  ro — bos  Gud!”  Compare  these  last  lines  with  the  closing 
verses  of  Mjellsjukan; 

Mitt  hjerta?  I  mitt  brost  fins  intet  hjerta, 
en  uma  blott  med  lifvets  aska  i. 


och  tidens  hittebam,  bar  satt  i  skolen, 
fdr  kanske  se  sin  fader — bortom  solen. 

^  “Men  v4r  sol  gdr  neddt,  det  fir  icke  lifvet,  utan  skuggan,  som  vfixer  for 
oss;  hvarje  dr,  som  Ayr,  tar  en  forhoppning  med  sig  i  sin  flygt;  det  bojer,  om 
ocksd  omfirkligt,  vdr  skullra  och  stror  sno  i  lockarna  och  sno  i  hjertat.” 
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This  picture  of  impending  old  age  reminds  one  very  strongly 
of  Tegner’s  description  of  old  King  Ring  in  Frithiofs  saga,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  Tegner’s  personal  sympathy  with 
the  aged  king.  “But  I  have  gone  to  seed,”  says  King  Ring,  “and 
the  winters  are  already  strewing  their  snow  in  the  king’s  thin 
locks.”" 

These  dismal  presentiments  of  approaching  senility  are,  of 
course,  not  consonant  with  a  healthy  mind  and  reflect  not  only 
the  great  spiritual  crisis  through  which  Tegner  was  passing  at 
this  time  (i.e.,  in  the  20’s),  but  also  that  low  state  of  physical 
vitality  with  which  he  was  afflicted. 

The  elegiac  tone,  so  characteristic  of  his  poetry,  runs 
throughout  his  addresses;  in  fact,  Tegner’s  prose  at  times  ap¬ 
proaches  the  rhythm  and  even  the  meter  of  his  poetry."  The 
elegiac  beauty  of  his  prose  may  be  seen,  for  instance,  in  the 
following  passage  quoted  from  his  address  to  the  Vexio  gym¬ 
nasium  (1834):  “There  is  for  all  of  us  a  time  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  fall  from  the  tree  of  life  and  the  storm  scatters  them 
hither  and  thither,  until  it  finally  sweeps  them  together — on  our 
graves.”” 

As  Tegn6r’s  malady  progressed,  his  spirit  of  dejection  re¬ 
ceived  a  more  and  more  personal  expression  (cf.,  e.g.,  the  open¬ 
ing  lines  of  Pi  Vexio  gymnasium,  1834).  Not  only  did  he  feel 
his  mental  faculties  to  be  waning,  but  also  that  his  genius  had 
been  forfeited,  that  he  was  misunderstood  and  calumniated,  a 
prophet  without  honor  in  his  own  land.  Thus,  in  his  address 
to  the  Jonkopings  skola  (1838)  he  applies  the  fable  of  Cassandra 
to  himself.  “This  is,”  he  says,  “still  today  the  prophet’s  usual 
fate;  nobody  believes  him.  They  either  consider  him  a  dreamer 
or  else  shun  him  as  a  soured  prophet  of  evil.  His  lot  is  hard.”®* 

“  men  jag  gitt  i  fro,  och  vintrama  stro 

allt  re’n  sin  sno 
i  kungens  de  glesnade  lockar. 

For  the  form  of  Tegn6r’s  prose  in  its  relation  to  his  poetry  see  Hugo 
Bergstedt,  Meter  och  rylm  i  Tegnirs  prosatal,  1913. 

“Det  finnes  for  oss  alia  en  tidpunkt,  d4  menniskan  kr  i  lofFallningen  och 
stormen  forstror  bladen  hit  och  dit,  till  dess  han  slutligen  sopar  dem  tillsammans 
— pi  grafven.” 

M  “Detta  ar  siarens  vanliga  ode  knnu  i  dag.  Man  tror  honom  icke.  Man 
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Then  follows  a  confession  that  perhaps  the  prophet  (i.e.,  Teg- 
ner)  has  seen  things  in  too  dark  a  light;  but  he  pleads  for  clem¬ 
ency,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  dark  sight 
(i.e.,  his  pessimism),  a  faculty  with  which  God  has  cursed  him; 
he  himself  suffers  most  thereby.  “It  is  a  god,”  says  Tegn6r 
(ibid.),  “who  in  his  wrath  bestowed  upon  the  prophet  this  doubt¬ 
ful  sort  of  gift.  But  that  god  usually  bursts  the  breast  in  which 
he  has  taken  his  abode,  and  so  long  as  he  dwells  therein,  he 
drives  sleep  from  the  prophet’s  nights  and  peace  from  his 
days.”®* 

How  akin  to  this  sentiment  is  the  spirit  of  Mjeltsjukan  or  of 
Frithiojs  saga,  especially  in  that  passage  (Frithiofs  dterkomst) 
where  Frithiof  believes  himself  “deceived,  disgraced  and  be¬ 
trayed”  (besviken,  skymfad,  fdrrddd  som  jag) !  Tegner’s  person¬ 
ality  is  here  manifest  in  his  public  addresses,  as  well  as  in  his 
poetry;  he  is  still  the  introspective  poet,  even  when  engaged  in 
his  perfunctory  duties. 

e)  Poetic  parallels. — As  noted  above,  Tegner’s  prose  is  often 
highly  poetical;  indeed,  in  his  prose  he  employs  on  the  whole  the 
same  method  of  contrast,  coloring,  and  imagery  as  in  his  poetry. 
I  shall  in  the  following  attempt  to  point  out  in  his  Skoltal  a  few 
interesting  parallels  to  certain  passages  and  to  certain  figures 
of  speech  in  his  poetry,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
Tegn6r  was  primarily  a  poet  and  that  even  in  his  perfunctory 
prose  addresses  the  stamp  of  this  personality  can  be  easily 
detected. 

Take,  for  instance,  his  address  to  the  Jdnkdpings  skola 
(1836);  after  portraying  the  idealized  “genius”  of  childhood,  he 
warns**  the  children  not  “to  darken  this  vision  before  his  eyes, 
betraktar  honom  som  en  drommare  eller  skyr  honom  som  en  surmulen  olyckspro- 
fet.  Hans  lott  kr  h&rd.” 

••  “Det  ar  en  gud,  som  i  sin  vrede  gifvit  honom  den  tvetydiga  gifvan.  Men 
den  guden  spranger  vanligtvis  det  brost,  hvari  ban  bosatt  sig;  och  s&  Iknge 
ban  herbergas  der  inne,  jagar  ban  sonmen  fr&n  bans  natter  och  lugnet  fr&n  bans 
dagar.” 

•0  “Fordunklen,  vanstallen  icke  den  bilden  for  mig,  ty  den  ar  mig  kar, 
den  flyttar  mig  tillbaka  till  min  bamdoms  verld.”  Compare  these  words  with 
Ingeborg’s  in  Afskedet: 

Fordunkla  ej  den  bilden  for  mig,  etc. 
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for  it  carries  him  back  to  his  childhood  days. ’’Almost  in  the  same 
words  does  Ingeborg  (Afskedet)  warn  Frithiof  not  to  darken 
that  idealized  vision  of  their  childhood  days  when  peace  and 
happiness  were  supreme. 

Tegner’s  addresses  are  replete  with  poetic  metaphors,  many 
of  which  are  not  only  of  classical  but  also  of  Old  Norse  origin. 
These  Old  Norse  metaphors  are  especially  significant  in  their 
bearing  upon  his  poetry,  notably  upon  his  Frithiofs  saga  where 
this  Gothic  element  is  so  pronounced. 

For  instance,  he  likens  (Pd  Vexto  gymnasium,  1825,  cf.  foot¬ 
note  26)  the  continuity  of  civilization  to  the  mythical  tree  of 
Yggdrasil,  “with  its  roots  in  the  past,  but  its  trunk  in  the  light 
of  day.” 

Again,  he  speaks  of  wisdom  “as  buried  in  a  deep  fount”*' 
(/  Jonkspings  skola,  1825).  No  doubt,  Tegner  here  had  in  mind 
the  famous  well  of  the  giant  Mimer  {Mimers  brunn),  from  which 
the  god  Odin  imbibed  wisdom  in  return  for  the  eye  which  he 
had  pawned  to  the  giant. 

In  his  address  to  the  Vexid  gymnasium  (1828),  Tegner  pro¬ 
nounces  a  magnificent  eulogy  upon  the  oak  tree  as  a  symbol  of 
the  growth  of  human  character.  “A  brave  heart,”  he  says,  “beats 
within  her  healthy  breast,  her  branches  reach  out  courageously 
towards  heaven  and  she  wrestles  for  centuries  with  the  storm, 
ere  she  falls.”**  One  is  here  involuntarily  reminded  of  the  opening 

Min  bamdoms  drommar, 
de  l&nge  tystade,  sti  upp  igen 
och  hviska  i  mitt  ora  med  en  rost 
si  valbekant,  som  vore  det  en  systers, 
si  6m,  som  vore  det  en  alskares. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  connection  between  these  two  passages.  They  are  here 
quoted  simply  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  poetic  coloring  of  Tegn6r’s  prose. 

•1  “Xy  visheten  ligger  i  en  djup  brunn,  och  I  svafven  innu  samtelige  pi 
dess  yta.”  Cf .  Frithiofs  saga  (Rings  drapa) ; 

klara  som  Mimers 
boljor,  och  derhos 
djupa  som  de. 

**  “Derfor  slir  afven  ett  mdktigt  hjerta  i  hennes  friska  barm,  hennes  grenar 
gripa  modigt  mot  himmelen,  och  hon  brottas  med  stormen  i  irhundraden,  innan 
hon  faller.  Vare  er  detta  en  bild  af  menniskobildningen!”InFfi<Wo/j  jaga  Frithiof, 
like  the  oak  tree,  struggles  with  the  storms  of  life: 
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stanzas  of  Frithiofs  saga,  in  which  Tegner  likens  his  hero,  Frith- 
iof,  to  a  young  oak  tree  with  its  sturdy  trunk,  with  its  crown  bent 
by  the  wind,  but  which  battles  successfully  with  the  storm. 
Furthermore,  Tegner  applies  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  this 
same  metaphor  of  the  oak  tree  with  almost  literal  exactness  in 
his  poem®*  Till  svenska  riddarhuset  (1840). 

In  his  address  to  the  Vexi'd  gymnasium  (1836),  Tegner,  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  man  without  friends,  borrows  from  the  Old  Norse 
Hdvamdl  the  same  metaphor  as  he  did  in  Frithiofs  saga  {Rung 
Bele  och  Thorsten  Vikingsson):  “He  [a  man  without  friends]  is 
like  a  withered  tree  which  no  rain  refreshes,  where  no  bird 
alights;  he  stands  alone  in  life,  even  though  he  were  to  live  with 
thousands.”*® 

Many  of  Tegner’s  metaphors  in  his  addresses  reflect  also 
the  Romantic  sentimental  tone  and  coloring  characteristic  of 
his  poetry.  Especially  at  the  conclusion  of  his  addresses,  where 
he  takes  leave  of  the  faculty  and  students  (here  he  is  always 
very  rhetorical),  his  style  often  becomes  poetical  and  flowery; 
as,  for  instance,  in  his  address  to  the  Vexi'd  gymnasium  (1830) 
where  he  says:  “Farewell,  then,  ye  little  ones!  God  bless  you, 
ye  fleeting  winds  of  spring,  ye  roses  in  the  bloom  of  mortal  life, 
ye  carefree  butterflies  amid  the  flowers!  May  the  flowers  never 
contain  poison  for  you!  Farewell.”*® 

Even  in  his  political  address  Pd  Oskarsdagen,  Tegner  for¬ 
mally  welcomes  Josefina  (the  future  crown-princess)  in  language 

Men  stormen  skall  kring  jorden  gk, 
med  honom  broUas  eken  di .  . . 

**  Fall  icke  Ikttsint  sekelgamla  eken; 

ett  mdktigt  kjerta  stir  i  hennes  barm, 
och  emot  stormen  dr  hon  van  alt  broUas. 

“Han  ar  som  ett  fortorkadt  trad,  som  intet  regn  uppfriskar,  der  ingen 
fogel  hvilar,  ban  stir  ensam  i  lifvet,  om  ban  ocksi  lefde  med  tusende.”  In 
Frithiofs  saga  King  Bele  says: 

En  man  forutan  vanner,  om  kn  s&  stark, 
dor  ban,  som  stam  i  oken,  med  skalad  bark. 

Men  vansall  man  ban  trifves,  som  trkd  i  lunden, 
der  backen  vattnar  roten  ocb  storm  ar  bunden. 

“  “Farval  alltsk,  I  smd!  Gud  signe  er,  I  flygtiga  virvindar,  I  forgangliga 
rosenstind  i  lifvet,  I  sorglosa  fjarilar  bland  blomstren!  Mitte  de  for  er  aldrig 
iimeb&lla  nigot  gift!  Farval!” 


which  strongly  reminds  one  of  Frithiof’s  love  declarations  to 
Ingeborg.  “Welcome,”  says  Tegner  to  Josefina,  “welcome,  thou 
darling  of  the  North,  thou  rosebud  of  our  future.”” 

In  his  address  to  the  Vexid  gymnasium  (1839),  Tegner,  in 
referring  to  youth  as  the  dawn  of  light,  bursts  forth  into  an 
apostrophe  to  the  sun;  which  reveals  Tegner  the  poet  in  the  most 
exquisite  phase  of  his  genius,  “How  beautiful  is  she  (the  sun)  to 
behold,  how  consoling,  how  refreshing  for  body  and  soul  when 
she  builds  her  triumphal  arch  over  the  young  day  and  ushers 
in  the  winged  hours. Tegner  is  nowhere  so  unsurpassable  as 
in  his  descriptions  of  light  and  the  sun  (cf.  his  S&ng  till  solen, 
1817).  Filled  with  the  awe-inspiring  majesty  of  the  sun,  the 
symbol  of  purity  and  life,  the  heavenly  sign  of  the  god  Balder, 
Frithiof  too  bursts  forth  {Frithiofs  lycka)  into  an  anthem  of 
praise,  as  the  first  rays  of  light  appear  on  the  horizon:  “There 
she  comes  in  all  her  glory!  Forgive  my  prayer,  O  golden  sun!  I 
feel  the  presence  of  a  god;  how  radiant  art  thou,  how  beauti¬ 
ful!”*® 

III.  CONCLUSION 

Thus,  we  see  that  Tegner’s  Skoltal  constitute  an  important 
part  of  his  activity  not  only  as  an  officer  of  the  State  but  also 
as  a  man  of  letters.  As  such,  his  Skoltal  surely  deserve  to  rank 
alongside  of  his  other  prose  writings,  as  an  expression  of  his 
genius  and  personality.  Little  should  we  have  been  able  to 
understand  Tegner,  had  not,  for  instance,  his  private  letters 
revealed  to  us  that  personality  with  all  its  rich  and  fascinating 
genius.  After  an  examination  of  his  Skoltal  we  see  all  the  more 
clearly  how  Tegn6r’s  genius  gradually  became  affected  by  his 

*•  “Hell  dig  och  sail,  du  Nordens  ogonsten,  du  framlidens  rosenknoppV- 
Compare,  for  instance,  Frithiof’s  farewell  words  to  Ingeborg  (Canto  i): 

VtLx  trygg,  gl^d,  du  hvUa  liljal 
or  King  Bele’s  farewell  message  to  his  daughter  (Canto  2) : 

Och  helsen  till  min  dotter,  den  rosenknopp. 

“Hur  skon  ar  hon  att  se,  hur  trostefuU,  hur  uppfriskande  for  kropp  och 
sinne,  nkr  hon  bygger  sin  areport  ofver  den  unga  dagen  och  leder  in  de  bevingade 
timmamal’’ 

'*  Der  kommer  hon  i  all  sin  krai 

Forlit  mig,  gyllne  sol,  min  bon  I 
Jag  kknner  det,  en  gud  kr  nkra, 
hur  prkktig  kr  hon  dock,  hur  skont 
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temperamental  nature  and  the  unfortunate  vicissitudes  of  his 
life.  From  the  time  of  his  first  address  (Pd  Vexid  gymnasium, 
1824)  until  the  end  we  see  how  Tegner’s  happiness  and  equanim¬ 
ity  of  mind  became  more  and  more  affected,  and  consequently 
how  those  less  desirable  qualities  of  his  nature  (such  as  his  wil¬ 
fulness,  his  over-personal  viewpoint,  his  pessimistic  outlook  on 
life,  etc.)  became  more  and  more  marked,  especially  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  his  physical  health  declined.  But  down  at  the  bottom 
we  see  a  foundation  immovable  and  indestructible,  and  this 
was  his  idealism. 

This  idealism  is  revealed  in  his  SkoUal,  first  of  all  by  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  education  as  a  part  of  man’s  spiritual  development 
and  thus  as  an  integral  part  of  religion,  and  secondly  by  his 
attitude  towards  democracy  as  incompatible  with  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual  and  as  dangerous  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  State.  The  elder  Tegner  was  thus  consistent  with 
the  younger  Tegner,  at  least  in  so  far  as  his  fundamental  view 
of  life  was  concerned. 

Furthermore,  Tegner’s  personality  in  all  its  iridescent  phases, 
such  as  Geijer  (cf.  footnote  4)  described  it,  is  manifest  in  every 
one  of  these  addresses,  for  in  them  we  find  the  same  brilliant 
imagination,  vivid  coloring,  and  clear  analysis  characteristic  of 
all  his  works;  kraft  och  klarhet,  Tegner’s  ideal  of  literary  form, 
are  salient  features  of  his  SkoUal.  We  see  here  too  the  immense 
versatility  of  the  author  and  his  seemingly  inexhaustible  power 
of  assimilating  the  views  of  others  and  remoulding  them  to  his 
own  liking.  One  of  the  chief  merits  of  Tegner’s  contribution 
to  Swedish  culture  consisted  exactly  in  this  individual  stamp  of 
his  genius,  this  constructive  faculty  which  enabled  him  to  syn¬ 
thesize  the  best  elements  of  Swedish  thought.  It  was,  indeed, 
Tegner’s  individuality  (which  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  dog¬ 
matized  system)  that  gave  to  Sweden  its  ideal  expression  of  the 
New  Humanistic  Movement.  Certain  it  is  that  Tegner’s  genius 
helped  Swedish  literature  to  maintain  its  high  level  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  sinking  into  those  extremes  which  every  era  experiences. 
This  fact  is,  I  hope,  all  the  better  appreciated  from  the  foregoing 
analysis  of  his  SkoUal.  Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
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[It  has  been  my  hope  to  publish  some  day  a  fairly  comprehensive  descriptive 
account  of  present-day  Swedish,  to  take  the  place  of  my  Swedish  Grammar  of 
1914,  which  is  now  out  of  print.  But  that  day  lies  well  in  the  future.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  my  manuscript,  fragmentary  though  it  is,  perhaps  already 
contains  here  and  there  something  that  might  be  helpful  to  others  in  their  teach¬ 
ing  or  in  their  studies.  And  so  there  is  presented  herewith  the  first  of  several 
articles  dealing  with  problems  suggested  by  paragraphs  from  this  work.] 

Two  of  the  three  American  grammars  of  Swedish  that  are  now 
in  use,  and  consequently  perhaps  most  teachers,  introduce  a  mas¬ 
culine  and  a  feminine  gender.  Nouns  belonging  to  these  categories 
are,  to  be  sure,  then  forthwith  combined  with  nouns  of  a  class 
that  in  both  books  is  called  “common  gender,”  i.e.,  with  nouns' 
whose  personal  pronoun  is  den,  into  a  group  which  one  of  the 
authors'  unaptly  names  “gender  nouns,”  and  which  the  other,* 
conforming  with  a  practice  of  long  standing,  calls  “common- 
gender  nouns.”*  But  the  terms  “masculine”  and  “feminine,” 
particularly  the  former,  none  the  less  reappear  now  and  again 
in  the  subsequent  grammatical  presentation. 

By  starting  off  with  a  list  of  four  genders,  masculine,  femi¬ 
nine,  den  gender  (let  us  designate  it  thus,  provisionally),  and 

‘  Vickner,  in  Simplified  Swedish  Grammar,  3  ed.,  1937. 

•  Uppvall,  in  Swedish  Grammar  and  Reader,  1938. 

•  In  Sweden,  nouns  whose  personal  pronoun  is  den  are  spoken  of  as  belonging 
to  genus  reale,  or  realgenus.  For  this  there  exists  no  English  term.  Since  “common 
gender”  is  the  established  name  for  the  larger  group,  i.e.,  for  non-neuter  gender, 
to  which,  besides  others,  the  den  nouns  belong,  the  same  designation  should  not 
be  used  with  reference  to  the  latter.  While  Vickner  in  his  discussion  of  gender 
employs  the  term  “conunon  gender”  (this  he  uses  only  in  speaking  of  den  nouns), 
he  does  not  avail  himself  of  it  elsewhere  but  changes  over  to  the  expression 
“gender  form”  (e.g.,  §§57,  114),  which  he  otherwise  employs  in  the  meaning  of 
“non-neuter  form”  (of  modifiers  and  pronouns),  thereby  similarly  using  the  same 
term  in  connection  both  with  the  larger  group  and  with  one  of  its  components. 
The  third  book,  Johnson’s  Beginning  Swedish  (rev.  ed.,  1938),  borrows  Vickner’s 
ill-advised  innovations  “gender  nouns”  and  “gender  form”  but  employs  them 
with  reference  to  non-neuter  gender  alone.  These  terms  should  be  summarily 
discarded  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  at  all  suggest  common-gender  (or 
den)  nouns  and  forms  but  apply  equally  to  neuter  nouns.  The  use  of  the  designa¬ 
tion  “common  nouns”  for  “common-gender  nouns”  (Vickner,  §§17,  19)  should 
likewise  be  avoided  because  of  obvious  ambiguity. 
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neuter,  these  authors  are  in  effect  attempting  to  unite  two  dif¬ 
ferent  things:  (1)  classification  according  to  sex,  which,  aside 
from  the  question  of  the  use  of  one  or  another  of  the  three  singu¬ 
lar  personal  pronouns  han,  hon,  den  (det),*  is  reflected  gramma¬ 
tically  in  the  employment  of  (a)  the  masculine  plural  sufi&xed 
definite  article^  form  -ne,  now  used  only  by  an  occasional  writer, 
and  (b)  the  form  ending  in  -e  (in  place  of  -a),  which  belongs  to 
adjectives  used  as  masculine  nouns  (as  den  gamUy  and  to  adjec¬ 
tives  in  expressions  like  Karl  den  store  (cf.  Katarina  den  andra), 
and  which,  primarily  in  the  severe  and  eminent  styles,^  is  em¬ 
ployable  in  almost  all  descriptive  adjectives  used  attributively* 
and  in  various  limiting  adjectives  and  pronouns,®  when  they 
modify  or  refer  to  masculine  nouns;  (2)  classification  according 
to  the  form  of  adjectives  and  pronouns  that  modify  or  refer  to 
nouns  when  these  are  used  in  the  singular,  which  is  reflected 
grammatically  in  the  use  of  a  final,  in  a  few  cases  a  medial,  t 
(occasionally  tt)  in  words  that  modify  or  refer  to  certain  nouns; 
the  words  that  in  such  case  are  characterized  by  t  are  the  articles 
(including  the  suffixed  definite  article*®),  most  other  limiting 

‘  Whenever  the  Swedish  personal  pronouns  are  mentioned  in  this  article 
(only  those  of  the  third  person  singular  are  involved),  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  statement  applies  also  to  their  genitives  hans,  hennes,  dess,  which  are  used 
in  place  of  possessive  adjectives  and  pronouns.  But  the  reflexive  possessive 
adjective  and  pronoun  sin  (silt)  does  not  distinguish  sex  through  any  variation 
in  form. 

*  Concerning  this  term,  see  “The  Names  of  the  Swedish  Definite  Articles” 
in  the  preceding  number  of  Scandinavian  Studies. — As  a  correction  to  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  article  cited,  it  should  be  stated  that  also  my  Swedish  Grammar 
employed  the  terms  “postpositive  definite  article,  prepositive  definite  article.” 

*  Much  less  often  in  the  definite  plural  than  in  the  definite  singular,  rarely 
in  the  indefinite  plural. 

^  For  the  meanings  of  these  terms,  see  Scandinavian  Studies,  XV,  pp.  4,  6. 

•  Usually  employed  for  the  singular,  not  often  for  the  plural,  when  the  noun 
modified  has  definite  meaning.  It  is  also,  though  rarely,  used  in  the  plural  of 
predicate  adjectives. 

•  Rarely  in  the  plural.  Particularly  does  the  use  of  -e  in  the  plural,  as  men¬ 
tioned  here  and  in  footnotes  6  and  8,  belong  primarily  or  exclusively  to  the 
eminent  style. 

Although  in  its  suffixal  form  in  the  language  of  today  this  article  does  not 
have  the  character  of  a  modifier,  yet  since  it  was  formerly  a  limiting  adjective 
(an  article,  sing,  en,  et,  developed  from  an  original  demonstrative),  and  since  its 
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adjectives,  most  pronouns,  and  almost  all  descriptive  adjec¬ 
tives  (the  latter  only  when  they  are  employed  attributively 
with  nouns  having  indefinite  meaning  and  when  they  are  used 
as  predicate  adjectives). 

Sex  distinction  is  based  on  a  fundamental  difference  in  sig¬ 
nification — it  is  a  question  of  animate  beings  whose  sex  is  taken 
into  consideration  (male  versus  female)  as  against  things”  plus 
animate  beings  whose  sex  is  not  taken  into  consideration  (i.e., 
as  against  the  absence  or  disregard  of  sex).  Or  one  might  say: 
it  is  a  question  of  male  as  against  female  as  against  that  which 
is,  or  which  is  thought  of  as  being,  neither  of  these.  When  we 
speak  of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  we  are  dealing,  so  far 
as  Swedish  is  concerned,  not  with  gender  but  with  sex  categories, 
and  we  are  constrained  to  designate  as  masculine  ett  statsrdd 
(personal  pronoun  han)  as  well  as  en  gosse,  and  as  feminine  ett 
fruntimmer  (personal  pronoun  hon)  as  well  as  en  jlicka}^ 

On  the  contrary,  no  fundamental  difference  in  meaning  is 
involved  in  the  distinction  between  nouns  whose  modifiers  and 
pronouns  retain  their  base  forms  (lexicographical  forms)  un¬ 
changed  and  those  whose  modifiers  and  pronouns  have  /.  The 
situation  is  merely  this:  some  nouns,  when  used  in  the  singular, 
require  a  Hn  the  words  that  modify  them  or  refer  to  them,  while 
others  do  not.  The  distribution  of  the  nouns  between  the  two 
classes  is  essentially  fortuitous,”  and  the  phenomenon  is  wholly 
one  of  form  and  syntax.  In  other  words:  there  exists  an  ending, 
t;  this  must  appear  in  words  of  certain  categories,  when  modify¬ 
ing  or  referring  to  certain  random  nouns  when  these  are  used 
in  the  singular. 

meaning  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  the  (to  be  sure,  usually  tautological) 
proclitic  definite  article,  it  wiU  in  this  study  be  treated  as  a  modifier.  (Concerning 
the  term  “proclitic  definite  article,”  see  “The  Names  of  the  Swedish  Definite 
Articles”  in  the  preceding  number  of  Scandinavian  Studies.) 

Throughout  this  article,  the  word  “things”  is  to  be  taken  as  including 
conceptions  expressed  by  abstract  nouns. 

“  Those  who  use  “masculine”  and  “feminine”  as  names  of  genders  treat 
such  neuters  as  exceptions  in  the  matter  of  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

**  To  be  sure,  almost  all  nouns  denoting  living  beings  leave  the  base  forms 
of  modifiers  and  pronouns  unchanged — but  so  do  also  about  one-half  of  the 
nouns  denoting  things.  See  footnote  41. 
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Just  as  the  idea  of  sex  distinction  is  totally  unlike  that  of 
common  versus  neuter  gender,  so  in  their  grammatical  effect 
these  conceptions  follow  wholly  divergent  paths:  (1)  We  have 
for  the  masculine  sex  category  a  plural  suflSxed  definite  article 
form  -ne  and  a  plural  adjectival  and  pronominal  termination 
-e,  but  the  distinction  between  common  and  neuter  gender  finds 
no  expression  in  the  plural;  (2)  We  have  for  the  masculine  an 
ending  -e  in  the  definite  form  of  adjectives,  but  the  distinction 
between  common  and  neuter  gender  finds  no  expression  in  the 
definite  form;  (3)  On  the  other  hand,  sex  distinction  is  not  re¬ 
flected  by  any  difference  of  form  for  the  indefinite  singular  of 
adjectives  as  is  gender  distinction. 

We  have  discussed  nouns,  then,  from  two  points  of  view:  (1) 
that  of  their  sex;  (2)  that — solely — of  their  effect  on  the  forms 
of  modifiers  and  pronouns.*^ 

In  English,  the  three  sex  classes,  which  embrace  all  nouns, 
are  called  gender  categories  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter 
(= “neither”  masculine  nor  feminine).^*  The  only  reason  for 
speaking  of  gender  at  all  with  reference  to  English  nouns  is  to 
account  for  the  use  of  the  third  person  singular  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  and  possessive  adjectives  and  pronouns.^^ 

In  Swedish,  on  the  other  hand,  all  nouns  are  divided  into 
two  groups  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  absence  or  the  presence^* 
of  an  inflectional  ending,  t,  in  their  modifiers  and  in  the  pro¬ 
nouns  that  refer  to  them,  when  these  nouns  are  used  in  the 
singular;  here  it  is  these  classes  that  are  called  gender  cate- 

**  Nouns  can  also  be  classified  from  other  points  of  view,  but  such  classifi¬ 
cations  do  not  concern  us  here. 

“  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  defines  gender  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “(1)  A  property  of  certain  words  whereby  they  indicate  the  sex,  or  lack  of 
sex,  of  that  which  they  represent.  (2)  A  distinction  of  words  into  masculine,  fem¬ 
inine,  neuter,  and  other  classes,  as  they  agree  in  forms  and  syntax.”  What  should 
be  called  gender  in  a  given  language  depends  on  the  pertinent  situation  existing 
in  that  language. 

“  In  place  of  “neuter,”  the  term  “non-sex”  (see  footnote  22)  would  be  just 
as  good. 

To  be  sure,  in  the  domain  of  word  formation  English  gender  also  plays 
a  rdle;  as  actor:  actress. 

Under  certain  conditions  mentioned  above. 
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gories:^®  common®®  and  neuter.  English  could  not  base  its  gender 
classification  on  a  similar  principle  for  the  reason  that  its  pro¬ 
nouns  and  adjectives  have  in  such  case  always  one  and  the  same 
form  regardless  of  what  noun  they  refer  to  or  modify. 

All  Swedish  nouns  may  also  be  divided  into  three  sex  classes 
exactly  as  are  English  nouns:  masculine,  with  personal  pronoun 
han  (as  en  gosse,  ett  statsrdd) ;  feminine,  with  personal  pronoun 
hon  (as  en  flicka,  ett  fruntimmer,  ett  s/o®‘) ;  and  non-sex  with 
personal  pronoun  den  (as  en  stol,  en  individ,  en  hund^^)  or  det 
(as  ett  hus,  ett  barn,  ett  fdr).  But  in  Swedish  the  sex  classes  are 
not  called  gender  categories,  nor  do  they  have  anything  to  do 
with  what  is  there  rightly  called  gender.  For  sex  categories 
Swedish  does  thus  indeed  have  a  masculine  and  a  feminine 
group.  But  since  the  employment  of  the  designations  “mascu¬ 
line”  and  “feminine”  would  be  confusing  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  used  as  the  names  of  genders  in  the  case  of  other  lan¬ 
guages,  and  since  sex  distinction  finds  expression  only  in  the 
use  of  the  singular  personal  pronouns  han,  hon,  den  {det)  besides, 
for  the  masculine  alone,  the  limited  use  of  -e  for  -a  and  the  rare 
use  of  -ne — grammatical  manifestations  that  are  far  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  are  those  of  gender — we  should  avoid  employing 
these  terms  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  quite  satisfactory  to  say, 
instead:  “  .  .  .  when  the  reference  is  to  male — or  female — beings 
(whose  sex  is  taken  into  consideration).”  We  thus  make  it  clear 
that  the  distinction  in  question  concerns  sex  alone. 

But  there  is  little  occasion  to  speak  of  female  beings  except 
by  way  of  contrast.  For  of  the  sex  categories  it  is  only  the  mascu¬ 
line  that  calls  forth  distinguishing  endings.®^  Some  of  the  gram- 

*’  See  footnote  IS. 

Here  and  in  the  following  discussion  the  term  “common  gender”  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  sense  of  “non-neuter  gender.”  See  footnote  3. 

**  Or  the  sex  of  sto  may  be  disregarded,  in  which  case  det  is  used. 

“  Used  throughout  this  article  in  the  meaning  of  “disregarding  or  not 
having  sex.” 

**  Individ  and  hund,  without  reference  to  the  sex  in  the  specific  case,  are 
often  referred  to  by  means  of  han.  Indeed,  a  number  of  den  nouns  that  denote 
living  beings  and  a  few  that  denote  things  are  more  or  less  often  replaced  by 
han;  others,  by  hon. 

**  In  the  domain  of  word  formation,  however,  the  feminine  category  is 
important  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  number  of  suffixes  that  out  of  a  mas- 
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marians  of  Sweden  limit  the  employment  of  these  endings  to 
“masculine  nouns  denoting  persons”;  but  others  say  “masculine 
nouns,”  which,  for  the  more  common  uses,  is  correct.  The  end¬ 
ing  -ne  is  however  by  no  means  a  general  nor  exclusive  masculine 
form,  since  it  is  employed,  by  the  few  who  still  cling  to  it,  only 
(1)  with  those  masculine  nouns  whose  plurals  end  in  -or  and 
with  those  of  the  type  of  Idrare  (as  gossarne,  Idrarne)  or  (2)  for 
the  sake  of  euphony  with  all  such  nouns,  regardless  of  sex  dis¬ 
tinction  (as  gossarne,  Idrarne,  fruarne,  stolarne).  In  the  latter  use, 
the  ending  -ne  is  on  a  par  with  the  -e  that  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  unstressed  o’s  in  two  successive  syllables 
in  superlative  forms  like  vuckraste  and  in  adjective  and  past 
participle  forms  like  barhuvade,  dlskade.  In  the  former  use,  the 
retention  of  -ne  with  masculine  -or  plurals,  after  its  employment 
with  masculine  -er  plurals  has  ceased,  is  also  in  large  part  tied 
up  with  considerations  of  euphony.  The  ending  -ne  has  thus  in 
reality  only  slight  connection  with  the  masculine  category. 
Nouns  that  denote  females  have  no  effect  on  modifiers  that  sets 
them  apart  from  non-masculine  nouns;  as  (den)  yngsta  dottern, 
(den)  kungliga  teatern,  (det)  svenska  sprdket.  Except  for  the  singu¬ 
lar  personal  pronouns,  it  is  only  substantivized^  singular  adjec¬ 
tives  that  give  grammatical  expression  to  the  threefold  sex  dis¬ 
tinction,  which  is  however  effected  with  the  help  of  the  pro¬ 
clitic  definite  article as  den  gamle,  den  gamla,  det  gatnla. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Swedish  gender  manifests  itself  only 
in  connection  with  the  singular  of  nouns  and  has  no  significance 
for  the  plural.  This  applies  also  to  the  plural  sufl&xed  definite 
article  (-na,  -a,  -en),  the  distribution  of  whose  forms  is  based 

culine  noun  make  a  feminine  one.  The  leading  suffixes  of  this  kind,  each  here 
represented  by  one  example,  are:  (en)  svensk-a,  student-ska,  prins-essa,  (Jorfat- 
tare;)  fdrfattar-inna,  (akt'dr:)  aktr-is.  Such  a  derivative  denotes  a  woman  who 
belongs  to  the  class  (occupational,  etc.)  indicated  by  the  noun  from  which  it  is 
formed.  The  suffixes  -inna  and  -ska  may  also  designate  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
belongs  to  the  class  specified;  as  prost-inna,  professor-ska.  There  are,  further¬ 
more,  numerous  compounds  representing  these  two  categories  of  meaning;  as 
jiUtekvinna,  (dalmas:)  dalkulla,  prUstfru,  sonhustru.  For  a  full  treatment  of  this 
subject,  see  Noreen,  Vdrt  sprdk,  V,  314  ff. 

**  That  is,  used  in  such  a  way  that  no  noun  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  con¬ 
text. 

Concerning  this  term,  see  the  reference  in  footnote  10. 
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entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  plurals  to  which  they  are  affixed, 
without  regard  to  the  gender  of  the  nouns — notwithstanding  the 
misconception  or  the  misleading  wording  of  various  grammatical 
accounts.  This  limitation  to  the  singular  is  due  to  the  facts  (1) 
that  gender  is  not  inherent  in  the  Swedish  noun  itself,  since 
there  is  no  fundamental  distinction  in  meaning  between  the 
nouns  of  the  two  classes,  (2)  that  Swedish  gender  can  find  expres¬ 
sion  only  insofar  as  the  noun  has  adjectival  words  modifying  it 
or  pronouns  referring  to  it,*^  and  (3)  that  a  form  differentiation 
for  such  modifiers  and  pronouns  occurs  only  in  the  singular. 
Unless,  then,  we  choose  to  carry  it  over  from  the  singular  as  a 
mere  formality,  gender  in  Swedish  does  not  exist  in  the  plural. 
Svenska  Akadetniens  ordlista  recognizes  this  fact  in  that  it  does 
not  indicate  gender  for  nouns  that  are  not  used  in  the  singular; 
as  bannor,  ferier,  foraldrar.  Sex  distinction,  on  the  contrary, 
attaches  to  the  plural  as  well  as  to  the  singular  of  nouns,  and 
it  finds  expression,  though  to  be  sure  to  a  very  slight  extent,  in 
plural  forms  of  modifiers  and  pronouns. 

After  this  exposition  of  gender  and  sex  differentiation,  we 
shall  bring  to  a  close  the  discussion  of  classification  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  grammarians  of 
Sweden. 

Noreen,  who  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  analyzed 
the  situation  accurately  in  Vdrt  sprdk,  V,  302  ff.,  has  drawn  clear 
demarcations  between  the  distinction  of  sex  and  the  distinction 
“common  versus  neuter  gender”  and  has  thus  shown  the  way 
to  a  correct  presentation  of  Swedish  gender  in  textbooks.^* 

The  Swedish  school  grammarians  (also  Bjorkman  in  his 
Modern  Swedish  Grammar,  written  for  English  learners)  never¬ 
theless  continue  to  make  use  of  the  four-gender  system.  Some 
of  them  (as  Danell,  Sunden)  hold  rigidly  to  this  throughout. 

^  it  has  been  indicated  above  that  all  Swedish  nouns  have  gender* 
this  is  not  wholly  true,  for  nouns  like  (i)  fjol,  (i)  mjugg,  (sli)  dank,  (hdlla)  styr 
(.pi),  (Idgga  sig)  vinn  (om  nigot)  lack  gender,  this  for  the  reason  that  they  never 
have  modifiers  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  pronouns.  In  the  case  of  such  nouns, 
Svenska  Akadetniens  ordlista  can  therefore  indicate  no  gender. 

**  Noreen,  to  be  sure,  employs  the  term  genus  in  a  sense  different  from  the 
one  in  which  we  are  using  “gender,”  but  that  does  not  affect  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion. — See  also  Tegn€r’s  Om  genus  i  svenskan,  1892. 
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But  by  employing  some  expression  such  as  “non-neuters,”  yet 
without  specifically  regrouping  the  genders  as  do  the  writers  of 
our  beginners’  books,  others  (as  Rebbe,  Bjorkman)  in  reality, 
though  apparently  only  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  employ  the 
two-gender  system  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  course  of  their 
subsequent  discussion.^®  Beckman,  influenced,  it  would  seem, 
by  Noreen,  rightly  begins  with  the  two  genders,  but  then  he 
breaks  up  the  non-neuter  class  into  three.  In  the  succeeding 
grammatical  treatment  Beckman  uses  both  classifications;  for 
instance,  he  gives  two  genders  for  the  demonstrative  den,  but 
four  for  denna. 

The  American  authors  who  start  off  with  four  genders  are 
thus  following  the  precedent  set  by  the  Swedish  textbook  writers 
without  subjecting  to  scrutiny  the  correctness  of  the  latter’s 
position.  That  this  is  untenable  has  been  shown  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  and  it  will  become  even  more  clear  when  we  now  look  to 
the  origin  of  the  four-gender  system. 

The  Swedish  of  an  earlier  day  had  a  masculine,  a  feminine, 
and  a  neuter  gender.  Thing-nouns®°  which  were  not  neuter  were 
at  that  time  either  masculine  or  feminine,  just  as  they  are  in 
Latin  and  in  German.  For  these  nouns,  as  well  as  for  those  de¬ 
noting  males  and  females,  han  and  hon  were  used  as  the  personal 
pronouns;  det^^  was  employed  for  the  neuters,  and  de  was  used 
for  the  plurals  of  all  three  genders.  For  the  employment  of  the 
form  den  as  a  personal  pronoun  there  was  no  occasion.  But  then 
there  came  a  shift  in  the  rikssprdk^^ — thing-nouns  that  had  been 

*•  Indeed  also  Danell  occasionally  does  what  is  in  effect  the  same  thing,  for 
example  when,  in  speaking  of  the  numeral  en,  he  says  “har  sarskild  neutnim- 
form.”  Similarly  Sund^n  says,  for  instance,  that  nouns  have  the  suffixed  definite 
article  ending  -en  or  -n  “om  substantiven  icke  aro  neutrer.” 

In  the  present  paragraph  this  term,  though  not  embracing  all  the  nouns 
involved  (i.e.,  not  those  denoting  living  beings  whose  sex  is  not  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration;  but  see  footnote  23),  is  used  for  “non-sex  nouns,”  since  the  latter 
designation  would  be  out  of  place  when  the  reference  is  to  nouns  which  through 
their  inclusion  in  the  former  masculine  and  feminine  categories  possessed — 
from  the  descriptive  point  of  view — feigned  sex. 

Den  (det,  de)  was  originally  a  demonstrative  only. 

Most  of  the  dialects  still  retain  the  three  genders;  as  port,  m.  (han); 
ddrr,i.  (hon);fdnster,n.  (det). 
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replaced  by  han  and  hon  began  instead  to  be  referred  to  by 
means  of  den.  This  change  brought  all  these  nouns  together, 
namely  into  a  sex  group — the  non-sex  group — for  which  the 
personal  pronoun  had  the  form  den  or  det  according  as  the  nouns 
had  common  or  neuter  gender. 

What  Swedish  grammarians  have  in  reality  done  is  this: 
they  have  retained  the  terms  maskulinum  and  femininum,  to 
be  sure  as  designations  for  noun  groups  now  of  much  smaller 
content,  and  also  the  term  neutrunt.  To  the  three  classes  repre¬ 
sented  by  these  terms  they  have  then  added  a  new  one,  that  of 
the  den  nouns,  which  has  been  given  the  name  genus  reale.  It 
seemed  appropriate  to  have,  as  before,  a  separate  gender  cate¬ 
gory  for  each  personal  pronoun.  But  den  and  det  are  only  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  the  same  pronoun  just  as  star  and  start  are  different 
forms  of  the  same  adjective.  Since  there  are  only  three  sex 
categories,  masculine,  feminine,  and  non-sex,  and  since  Swedish 
through  inflectional  variation  distinguishes  only  two  gender  cate¬ 
gories,  common  and  neuter,  it  is  evident  that  the  den  nouns  do 
not  fit  into  either  system.  They  do  not  form  a  gender  at  all;  and 
they  do  not  constitute  a  sex  group  but  are  only  a  part  of  one. 
When  we  desire  to  refer  to  them,  we  may  call  them  common- 
gender  non-sex  nouns  or  den  nouns;*®  we  may  similarly  speak  of 
neuter  non-sex  nouns  or  det  nouns  (it  will  be  remembered  that 
not  all  neuters  are  non-sex  nouns). 

The  four-gender  classification  is  in  effect  a  sort  of  fusion  of 
the  three  sex  classes  with  the  two  gender  groups.  And  through 
the  listing  of  maskulinum,  femininum,  and  reale  beside  neutrum, 
it  is  indeed  a  strange  gender  system  that  the  grammarians  have 
put  together.  For  they  have  treated  as  co-ordinate:  (1)  masku¬ 
linum,  femininum,  which  have  to  do  with  the  sex  idea,  but  which 
are  not  complete  sex  categories,  since  a  few  nouns  denoting 
males  and  females  are  neuter;  (2)  reale ,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
sex  idea,  but  which  is  only  a  part  of  a  sex  category,  since  about 
one-half  of  the  non-sex  nouns  are  neuter;®^  and  (3)  neutrum, 
which  is  a  gender  category. 

See  footnote  3. 

“  According  to  Noreen,  who  uses  the  expression  “synnerligen  m&nga,  ja 
kanske  de  fiesta”  {Vdrt  sprdk,  V,  325). 
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That  the  two  systems,  which  represent  fundamentally  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas,  and  each  of  which  involves  all  nouns,  cannot  be 
combined  in  the  way  that  it  has  been  done,  will  be  clear  from 
the  following  exhibit: 

Gender  Sex  Gender  Sex 

(masculine:  han 
feminine:  hon  neuter 

non-sex:  den 

The  fact  that  there  happen  to  be  few  masculines  and  feminines 
among  the  neuter  nouns  does  not  alter  the  case,  and  the  four 
groups  would  be  incongruous  even  if  none  were  there. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  we  must  abandon  all  use  of  the  four- 
gender  classification  and  put  in  its  place  the  two  mutually  un¬ 
related  systems,  one  of  which  consists  of  two  genders,  the  other, 
of  three  sex  classes. 

It  has  seemed  desirable  to  employ  in  the  foregoing  account 
the  gender  terms  to  which  the  reader  is  accustomed.  But  we 
shall  now  examine  these. 

The  designation  “common  gender”  is  not  good,  because  its 
import  as  a  name  for  a  gender  is  obscure.  This  term  has  meaning 
only  (1)  if  we  employ  the  four-gender  classification  as  a  starting 
point  and  think  of  “common  gender”  as  the  name  of  the  joint, 
general  group  embracing  masculines,  feminines,  and  den  nouns, 
whose  common  characteristic  is  the  absence  of  t  in  the  modifiers 
and  pronouns  or  (2)  if  we  classify  gender  into  two  categories 
and  approach  its  description  from  the  use  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
nouns,  with  the  thought:  “Nouns  referred  to  by  means  of  han, 
hon,  and  den  are  included  in  one  common  gender  group.”*®  Fur¬ 
thermore — and  this  is  more  serious — the  term  “common  gender” 
as  the  name  for  the  non-neuter  class  is  bad  for  the  reason  that 

Most  of  the  granunarians  of  Sweden  define  the  four  genders  by  saying 
that  a  noun  is  masculine  if  it  can  be  replaced  by  han,  and  so  forth.  A  student  not 
already  familiar  with  the  language  has,  however,  first  to  be  told  which  nouns 
are  replaced  by  the  various  pronouns,  a  fact  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
the  writers  of  our  beginners’  books.  But  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  fore¬ 
going  pages,  it  is  evident  that  both  in  the  case  of  the  four-gender  and  the  two- 
gender  system  it  is  not  well  to  use  the  personal  pronouns  as  a  basis  for  classifi¬ 
cation.  ^  Uppvall,  §§57, 116. 


(masculine:  han  (few) 
feminine:  hon  (few) 
non-sex:  det 


\ 
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in  the  student’s  previous  experience  it  has  had  a  different  sig¬ 
nification,  one  that  has  to  do  with  sex  (gender  in  English  gram¬ 
mar),  namely  that  of  “sometimes  masculine,  sometimes  fem¬ 
inine.” 

The  word  “neuter”  is  entirely  out  of  place  as  a  designation 
for  a  Swedish  gender  since,  if  we  have  in  mind  its  Latin  meaning 
of  “neither,”  it  calls  for  the  existence  of  two  other  genders.  It 
therefore  does  not  befit  either  the  two-gender  or  the  four-gender 
system.  And  even  if  we  do  not  consider  its  origin,  it  is  a  trouble¬ 
some  term  for  us  for  the  reason  that  in  English  this  word  is  used 
to  designate,  to  be  sure,  a  gender  class  but  one  based  on  sex 
distinction.  Since  “neuter”  is  thus  employed  in  wholly  different 
meanings  for  the  two  languages,  its  signification  for  Swedish 
has  to  be  detailed,  in  that  the  student  must  be  told  that  almost 
all  nouns  denoting  animals  whose  sex  is  not  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  and  about  one-half  of  the  nouns  denoting  things,  all  of 
which  are  neuter  in  English,  have  common  gender  in  Swedish, 
and  also  that  the  Swedish  neuters  include  a  few  nouns  denoting 
living  beings  whose  sex  is  taken  into  consideration.®® 

Apart  from  the  objections  mentioned,  the  explaining  of  the 
differences  in  meaning  of  the  terms  “common  gender”  and 
“neuter”  as  applied  to  English  and  to  Swedish — in  what  is 
usually  the  first  grammatical  statement  made  to  the  beginner 
— is  not  a  happy  beginning.  For  the  teacher  must  do  this,  even 
though  the  authors  of  the  textbooks  are  silent. 

Notwithstanding  its  irrelevancy,  the  traditional  term  neu- 
trum  has  in  Sweden  maintained  a  secure  place  in  grammatical 
nomenclature.  The  need  of  an  established  and  suitable  name 
for  non-neuter  gender  has  there  been  but  little  felt  since,  except 
rarely  (as  in  the  case  of  Beckman),  the  partial  use  of  the  two- 
class  system  by  a  few  writers  has  not  been  due  to  a  differing 
fundamental  conception  of  the  gender  situation  but  to  a  wish  to 
avoid  the  cumbersome  expression  tnaskulinutn,  femininum  och 
reale.  Some  of  these  grammarians  have  simply  referred  to  the 
non-neuter  nouns  as  icke-neutrer.  Others  have  spoken  of  tj-ord, 

**  Haugen’s  use  (in  Beginning  Norwegian)  of  the  terms  “ew-nouns,  e/-nouns” 
may  be  objected  to  for  the  reason  that  “e<-nouns”  suggests  “it-nouns.”  Further¬ 
more,  the  indefinite  article  cannot  be  employed  with  all  nouns. 
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from  the  circumstance  that  the  pronouns  han,  hon,  and  den  (not 
to  mention  others)  end  in  n.  These  writers  have  then  similarly 
referred  to  neuters  as  t-ord.  Beckman  has  introduced  the  utterly 
impossible  term  genus  uirum,  “either  gender,”  to  counterbalance 
the  equally  objectionable  genus  neutrum,  “neither  gender.”  The 
designation  genus  utrum  has,  to  be  sure,  been  adopted  by  such 
eminent  scholars  as  Noreen  and  Lyttkens-Wulff,  the  former  of 
whom  even  speaks  of  it  as  “den  ovanligt  valfunna  termen” 
{y&rt  sprdk,  IX,  43).  But  it  can  rightly  be  called  an  apt  designa¬ 
tion  only  if  one  is  content  to  have  as  grammatical  terms  words 
that  have  no  relation  to  that  which  they  represent,  and  if  one 
feels  that  genus  neutrum  must  be  retained,  merely  because  of  its 
long  tradition — two  principles  which  otherwise  received  little 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  this  great  grammarian. 

But  now  as  for  us — there  is  no  reason  why  we  need  feel 
attached  to  the  designation  “common  gender”  solely  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  been  in  vogue  for  many  years;”  nor  should  we 
indeed  consider  ourselves  obliged  to  continue  using  the  term 
“neuter”  just  because  it  has  long  been  employed  for  Swedish 
and  because  it  denotes  a  gender  in  other  languages.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  quite  in  order  for  us  to  look  about  to  see  whether 
these  undesirable  names  cannot  be  replaced  by  satisfactory  ones.®® 

The  terms  “masculine,  feminine,  neuter”  are  perfect  as  des¬ 
ignations  for  the  English  genders.  But  for  a  two-gender  system, 
in  which  the  distinction  of  sex  has  no  part,  two  names  are  needed 
that  are  unrelated  to  those  employed  for  the  three  genders  of 
English.  For  if  names  of  the  Swedish  genders  are  to  be  suitable 
in  that  they  really  express  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand,  then 
they  must  be  as  different  from  the  terms  used  for  English  as  the 
gender  conditions  that  they  designate  are  unlike  those  of  Eng¬ 
lish. 

To  our  students,  “common  gender”  is  not  a  traditional  term  except  in  • 
the  meaning  “sometimes  masculine,  sometimes  feminine.” 

’*  An  attempt  to  improve  on  the  designation  “common  gender”  through 
the  simple  but  unhappy  device  of  omitting  the  word  “common”  has  been  made 
by  Vickner,  whose  terminology  has  been  adopted  by  Johnson.  Apparently 
Vickner  (1)  felt  that  the  expressions  “common-gender  nouns,  common-gender 
form”  were  cumbersome  and  (2)  wanted  to  differentiate  between  den  nouns  and 
non-neuter  nouns.  See  footnote  3. 
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Since,  then,  the  new  terms  are  to  characterize  the  Swedish 
gender  categories  as  precisely  as  is  possible,  let  us  begin  by 
summarizing  the  principal  facts  that  have  been  discussed  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  We  have  seen:  (1)  that  Swedish  has  both 
a  sex  and  a  gender  distinction,  and  that  these  are  different 
things,  with  wholly  differing  grammatical  manifestations;  (2) 
that  gender  is  not  founded  on  any  fundamental  difference  in 
the  meaning  of  nouns  and  therefore  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
nouns  themselves;  (3)  that  it  manifests  itself  only  in  reaction  on 
the  part  of  adjectival  words  that  modify  nouns  and  of  pronouns 
that  refer  to  them;  (4)  that  this  reaction  takes  place  only  when 
nouns  are  used  in  the  singular;  (5)  that  in  the  case  of  one  group 
of  nouns  there  is  no  reaction,  but  that  in  the  case  of  one — the 
only  other — group  there  is  a  reaction  which  consists  of  the  fact 
that  t  appears  in  the  modifiers  and  in  the  pronouns;  and  (6) 
that  there  are  thus  two  genders. 

With  this  analysis  before  us,  we  can  construct  the  following 
statement:  The  singular  nouns  of  one  of  the  two  gender  classes 
leave  the  base  forms  (lexicographical  forms)  of  adjectival  modi¬ 
fiers  and  pronouns  unchanged,  while  those  of  the  other  require 
in  these  the  presence  of  t. 

The  desired  terms  now  suggest  themselves:  (1)  Nouns  that 
leave  unchanged  the  base  forms  of  adjectival  modifiers  and  pro¬ 
nouns  may  be  said  to  have  base  gender,  and  they  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “base-gender  nouns”  or  as  “base  nouns”;  (2)  Nouns 
that  require  the  presence  of  t  in  their  modifiers  and  pronouns 
may  be  said  to  have  t  gender,  and  they  may  be  referred  to  as 
“/-gender  nouns”  or  as  “/  nouns.”  We  may  similarly  speak  of  the 
“base  form”  and  the  “/  form”  of  descriptive  and  limiting  adjec¬ 
tives  and  of  pronouns. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  new  names  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  since  these  are  not  at  all  like  the  English  gender  names,  we 
need  no  longer  make  any  comparison  of  the  contents  of  the 
Swedish  and  the  English  gender  classes,  as  we  have  until  now 
been  obliged  to  do.  Indeed  this  becomes  impossible,  for  we  can¬ 
not  think  of  /  nouns  as  corresponding  to  English  neuters.  In 
other  words,  the  gender  conditions  of  the  two  languages  are 
as  totally  different  as  are  the  terms  “masculine,  feminine,  neu¬ 
ter”  on  the  one  hand  and  “base  gender,  /  gender”  on  the  other 
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The  employment  of  the  new  names  on  the  part  of  our  teach¬ 
ers  will  at  the  same  time  be  an  indication  that  Swedish  gender  is 
being  presented  along  correct  lines.  For  just  as  the  terms  “mas¬ 
culine,  feminine,  neuter”  are  precise  names  for  the  three  genders 
of  English,  even  so  the  designations  “base  gender,  t  gender”  are 
precise  names  for  the  two  genders  of  Swedish,  since,  as  defined, 
they  reflect  both  the  nature  and  the  function  of  these  two  cate¬ 
gories. 

There  follow  now  a  few  paragraphs  from  my  manuscript 
which  attempt  to  set  forth  the  rudiments  of  Swedish  gender  in 
textbook  form.*® 

§1.  In  English,  the  idea  of  male  and  female  sex  as  against 
the  absence  or  disregard  of  sex  serves  as  the  basis  for  the  gender 
classification:  masculine  (as  boy,  ox),  feminine  (as  girl,  cow), 
and  neuter  (as  chair,  child,  dog).  Distinction  of  gender  has  in 
English  no  other  function  than  that  of  determining  which  singu¬ 
lar  personal  pronoun,  possessive  adjective,  and  possessive  pro¬ 
noun  (he,  she,  it;  his,  her,  hers,  its)  shall  be  employed  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  noun. 

But  sex  and  the  absence  or  disregard  of  sex  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Swedish  gender,  which  is  based  instead  on  the  form 
changes  of  words  that  modify  or  refer  to  nouns. 

§2.  Examples  of  various  nouns  with  modifiers  and  pronouns:^® 

*’  For  beginners,  these  paragraphs  can  be  simplified.  §1  may  be  retold  in 
the  teacher’s  own  words.  §2  may  be  condensed  to;  In  Swedish,  many  nouns — 
when  used  in  the  singular — require  the  presence  of  t  (occasionally  «)  in  their 
adjectival  modifiers  and  in  the  pronouns  that  refer  to  them,  but  most  nouns 
do  not  (then  five  or  six  examples).  §§3  and  4,  to:  We  have,  then,  two  genders 
in  Swedish:  (1)  Nouns  whose  modifiers  and  pronouns  retain  their  base  forms 
unchanged  are  spoken  of  as  having  base  gender.  Such  are  almost  all  nouns  de¬ 
noting  persons  and  animals  and  many  nouns  denoting  things.  (2)  Nouns  whose 
modifiers  and  pronouns  have  t  are  spoken  of  as  having  t  getider.  Such  are  many 
nouns  denoting  things  and  a  few  nouns  denoting  persons  and  animals.  §5,  to: 
Han  and  hon  are  used  as  are  English  “he”  and  “she.”  In  place  of  the  English 
“it,”  Swedish  employs  den  if  the  noun  has  base  gender,  det  if  it  has  t  gender. 
— If  even  this  account  seems  long,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  included 
mention  of  matters  that  the  student  must  nevertheless  learn  at  once,  and  that 
the  brevity  of  two  of  our  textbooks  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  same  im¬ 
portant  details  are  omitted,  and  have  to  be  supplemented  by  the  teacher. 

It  has  not  seemed  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  to  give  the 
meanings  of  the  Swedish  words  cited.  Many  examples  beyond  those  found  in  my 
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(a)  en  vanskap,  ett  sallskap;  en  fodelse,  ett  fangelse;  en  sup6,  ett  kaf6;  en 
melodi,  ett  konditori;  en  iker,  ett  fonster;  en  predikan,  ett  hemman;  en  natur, 
ett  korrektur;  en  vokal,ett  adverbial;(b)  en  kvinna,ett  fruntimmer;  en  minister, 
ett  statsrSd;  en  broder,  ett  syskon;  en  kusin,  ett  vittne;  en  engel,  ett  helgon; 
(c)  en  tiger,  ett  lejon;  en  marr,  ett  sto;  en  file,  ett  fol;  en  gris,  ett  svin;  (d)  en 
blomma,  ett  blomster;  en  jordgubbe,  ett  smultron;  en  bit,  ett  skepp;  en  ocean, 
ett  hav;  en  dikt,  ett  poem;  en  ordbok,  ett  lexikon;  (e)  god  mjolk,  gott  kaffe; 
en  vacker  dod,  ett  lingt  liv;  en  ny  friga,  ett  nytt  svar;  en  livad  gosse,  ett  livat 
bam;  Vir  stad  ar  vacker,  Virt  land  ar  vackert;  Vilken  stuga  ar  din?  Denna 
(Den),  Vilket  bus  ar  ditt?  Detta  (Det). 

Additional  adjectival  and  pronominal  forms  are:  bird,  birt;  bebodd, 
bebott;  nigon,  nigot;  endera,  ettdera;  ingendera,  intetdera;  varannan,  vart- 
annat;  densamma,  detsamma. 

As  these  examples  show:  (1)  Articles,  other  limiting  adjec¬ 
tives,  and  pronouns  have  a  final,  in  a  few  cases  a  medial,  t 
(occasionally  //),  sometimes  added,  sometimes  substituted,  if 
they  modify  or  refer  to  certain  nouns,  when  these  are  used  in 
the  singular;  so  do  descriptive  adjectives  when  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  attributively  with  nouns  having  indefinite  meaning  and 
when  they  are  used  as  predicate  adjectives;  (2)  Nouns  whose 
modifiers  and  pronouns  have  t  belong  in  general  to  the  same 
categories  with  reference  to  structure  (examples  under  a)  or 
meaning  (examples  under  b,  c,  d,  e),  in  some  instances  even 
have  the  same  meaning,  as  do  those  the  modifiers  and  pronouns 
of  which  retain  their  base  forms  (lexicographical  forms)  un¬ 
changed;  hence  the  distribution  of  the  nouns  between  the  two 
groups  is  essentially  fortuitous.^' 

§3.  Nouns  whose  modifiers  and  pronouns  retain  their  base 
forms  unchanged  are  spoken  of  as  having  base  gender.  Here 
belong  by  far  the  most  of  the  nouns,  namely^ 

manuscript  bave  been  added  in  §2,  to  give  a  vivid  impression  of  tbe  situation 
(synonymous  nouns  bave  intentionally  been  given  numerical  prominence)  and 
to  afford  tbe  teacher  a  wide  range  to  cboose  from.  [This  and  tbe  remaining 
footnotes  are  not  in  tbe  grammar  manuscript.] 

See  footnote  13.  From  tbe  cited  paragraphs  there  has  been  omitted  one 
which,  in  addition  to  other  jjertinent  information,  gives  a  few — mostly  not  very 
useful — rules  for  the  determining  of  the  gender  of  nouns  denoting  things. 

^  The  subdivision  of  each  gender  category  into  sex  categories  or  parts  of 
sex  categories  does  not  involve  the  confusion  of  gender  and  sex.  The  purpose 
is:  (1)  to  show  that  gender  and  sex  are  separate  ideas,  since  the  same  categories 
are  found  in  both  gender  classes;  (2)  to  facilitate  reference  from  §5. 
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(1)  Almost  all  nouns  denoting  living  beings  (persons  and 
animals)  whose  sex  is  taken  into  consideration;  as  gosse,  flicka, 
oxe,  ko. 

(2)  Almost  all  nouns  denoting  living  beings  (few  persons, 
many  animals)  whose  sex  is  not  taken  into  consideration;  as 
individ,  hund. 

(3)  Many  nouns  denoting  things;  as  stol. 

§4.  Nouns  whose  modifiers  and  pronouns  have  t  are  spoken 
of  as  having  t  gender.  Here  belong  many,  yet  a  much  smaller 
number  of  nouns,  namely 

(1)  A  small  group  of  nouns  denoting  living  beings  (persons 
and  animals)  whose  sex  is  taken  into  consideration;  as  statsrdd, 
fruntimmer,  sto. 

(2)  A  small  group  of  nouns  denoting  living  beings  (persons 
and  animals)  whose  sex  is  not  taken  into  consideration;  as  barn, 
fdr. 

(3)  Many  nouns  denoting  things;  as  hus. 

§5.^*  In  both  English  and  Swedish,  nouns  denoting  living 
beings  whose  sex  is  taken  into  consideration  are  treated  alike 
in  that,  according  to  the  sex,  “he”  and  “she,”  han  and  hon,  are 
employed  as  the  personal  pronouns.  Almost  all  such  nouns  have 
base  gender,  but  a  few  have  t  gender  (as  ett  statsrdd:  han;  ett 
fruntimmer:  hon),  see  §3,  1  and  §4,  1. 

Nouns  that  denote  things  or  that  denote  living  beings  whose 
sex  is  not  taken  into  consideration  (corresponding  to  §3,  2  and 
3  and  §4,  2  and  3)  are  in  English  referred  to  by  means  of  the  pro¬ 
noun  “it.”  Swedish  employs  for  this  purpose  a  corresponding 
pronoun,  but  this  has  two  forms:  den  and  det.  Den  is  used  in 
referring  to  such  nouns  if  they  have  base  gender  (as  stol,  individ, 
hund,-**  see  §3,  2  and  3);  det,  if  they  have  t  gender  (as  hus,  barn, 
fdr;  see  §4,  2  and  i).*^ 

“  What  is  here  printed  as  §5  is  in  my  manuscript  relegated  to  a  separate 
section  which  deals  with  the  sex  categories.  In  this  there  is  also  included,  among 
other  matters,  a  discussion  of  irregularities  in  the  use  of  the  personal  pronouns 
— i.e.,  in  sex  classiScation — in  the  case  of  nouns  like  dag,  diid,  storm,  mdnniska, 
fluga,  klocka,  kyrka,  sjdl,  bok,  gds,  sto,  hund,  hare,  individ,  tvilling.  See  footnote  23. 

**  W  ith  reference  to  individ  and  hund,  see  footnote  23. 

“  The  gender  presentation  in  §28  of  my  Swedish  Grammar  is  thus  clearly 
open  to  improvement.  Apart  from  the  radically  different  method  of  approach 
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In  the  interest  of  our  teaching  of  Swedish,  it  is  to  be  hoped 

(1)  that  the  ideas  of  sex  and  of  gender  will  be  kept  strictly  apart; 

(2)  that,  in  order  to  preclude  confusion,  the  use  of  the  terms 
“masculine”  and  “feminine”  will  be  avoided  when  sex  categories 
are  under  discussion;  and  (3)  that  the  terms  “common  gender” 
and  “neuter”  will  be  universally  replaced  with  the  designations 
“base  gender”  and  “/  gender.” 

The  new  names  vary  from  those  used  for  the  genders  of 
English  in  the  same  way  as  the  gender  conditions  of  Swedish 
vary  from  those  of  English.  And  just  as  we  cannot  escape 
accepting  the  fact  that  English  gender  is  one  thing,  and  that 
Swedish  gender  is  something  wholly  different,  even  so  we  can¬ 
not  well  refrain  from  employing  a  nomenclature  that  reflects 
this  very  difference. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 


and  my  use  of  the  terms  “common  gender,  neuter,”  §28, 2  should  be  so  modified 
as  to  make  note  1  unnecessary;  in  note  4,  “so-called  natural  gender”  should  be 
so  changed  as  to  mention  sex  classes  outright.  In  §36,  also  living  beings,  es¬ 
pecially  animals,  whose  sex  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  should  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  den  and  del  (but  see  footnote  23  of  this  article). 
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The  Sagas  of  the  Kings  (Konunga  Sogur)  and  the  Mythical- 
Heroic  Sagas  (Fornaldar  Sogur).  Two  Bibliographical  Sup¬ 
plements  by  Halldor  Hermannsson.  (Jslandica,  Vol.  xxvi). 
Ithaca,  New  York,  1937.  Pp.  x-f84. 

The  appearance  of  Professor  Halldor  Hermannsson’s  Islan- 
dica  is  always  an  event  of  importance  in  the  field  of  Icelandic 
studies.  The  latest  volume,  incidentally  the  26th  from  the  hand 
of  the  learned  and  productive  author,  supplements  the  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  the  Sagas  of  the  Kings  of  Norway  and  Related  Sagas  and 
Tales  {Islandica,  Vol.  iii,  1910)  and  the  Bibliography  of  the 
Mythical-Heroic  Sagas  (Islandica,  Vol.  v,  1912). 

These  supplementary  bibliographies  show  clearly,  as  the 
author  points  out  in  his  preface,  “the  growing  interest  in  this 
literature.”  Many  important  collected  editions  and  translations 
of  the  Sagas  of  the  Kings  have  appeared  during  the  period  in 
question  (1911-1936),  for  instance,  the  German  “Thule”-edition 
and  Norwegian  editions  both  in  “riksmaal”  and  “landsmaal.” 
Erling  Monsen’s  English  translation  of  the  Heimskringla  is 
also  in  many  respects  a  noteworthy  achievement.  During  the 
period  there  have  also  been  published  many  editions  and  trans¬ 
lations  of  important  individual  Kings’  Sagas,  such  as  Jdmsvi- 
kinga  Saga,  Olafs  saga  Helga,  Olafs  saga  Tryggvasonar,  Orkney- 
inga  saga,  and  Sverris  saga. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  editions  and  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Mythical-Heroic  Sagas  have  been  less  numerous  than 
those  of  the  Kings’  Sagas;  this  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the 
fact,  as  Professor  Hermannsson  observes,  “that  most  of  these 
sagas  are  now  out  of  print,  or  are  not  to  be  found  in  critical  edi¬ 
tions.”  Several  of  these  sagas  have,  however,  appeared  in  new 
editions  and  translations  in  recent  years,  for  instance  Fridpjdfs 
saga  bins  fraekna,  Hervarar  saga  ok  Heidreks  konungs,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Volsunga  saga,  of  which  new  translations  have  appeared 
in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Norwegian,  and  Russian. 

The  bibliographies  list  books,  articles,  and  reviews  relating 
to  the  sagas  concerned.  Doubtless  the  author  does  not  claim  too 
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much  when  he  says  in  the  preface:  “I  venture  to  hope  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  including  most  titles  of  any  importance,” 
granting  that  it  is  always  difficult  to  draw  the  line  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  such  material  and  that  there  is  therefore  room  for  dis¬ 
agreement  on  individual  items. 

One  notes  with  gratification  that  American  scholars  in  the 
Scandinavian  field  have  made  a  particularly  large  contribution 
to  the  study  of  the  Fornaldar  sogur  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
Riddarasogur  {L‘^gisdgur),  which  are  now  deservedly  coming 
into  their  own  as  a  worthy  subject  of  research. 

This  volume  of  the  Islandica  bears  all  the  marks  of  the  sound 
learning  and  thoroughness  which  we  have  become  accustomed 
to  expect  from  its  author. 

Richard  Beck 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

COURSES  IN  DANISH  AT  COPENHAGEN 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Holiday  Course  for  Foreign  Students  (and  Danes  Abroad)  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  August  1-31.  This  course  is  both  for 
beginners  and  more  advanced  students.  The  fee  for  the  course 
is  50  Danish  kroner.  For  further  particulars  and  applications 
write  to  “Feriekursus,”  Frederiksholms  Kanal  26,  Copenhagen 
K.,  Denmark. 

On  account  of  the  Managing  Editor’s  absence  in  Europe 
contributors  are  respectfully  requested  to  send  manuscripts, 
from  June  1  until  September  15,  1939,  to  the  Associate  Editor, 
Professor  A.  Louis  Elmquist,  1434  A  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  will  be  held  at  Rock  Island, 
Ill.,  May  5-6. 


SCANDINAVIAN  COLLECTIONS  IN  THE  LIBRARIES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  an  article  on  the  Scandinavian  collection  in  the  Yale 
University  Library,  published  in  Scandinavian  Studies  and 
Notes,  Vol.  XIII  (1934),  pp.  33-47,  Professor  Adolph  B.  Benson 
stated  that  Scandinavian  scholars  know  too  little  about  the 
presence  and  accessibility  of  Scandinavian  books,  letters,  and 
manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  the  United  States.  The  present 
article  is  an  attempt  to  meet  this  deficiency,  in  part,  by  present¬ 
ing  briefly  the  salient  facts  concerning  the  various  outstanding 
American  collections  of  Scandinaviana  (using  this  term  in  a 
broad  sense),  of  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn. 

It  is  possible  that  persons  who  know  intimately  the  collec¬ 
tions  discussed  will  note  omissions  of  details  that  should  have 
been  mentioned  and  misstatements  that  should  be  corrected. 
It  is  quite  probable  too  that  there  are  important  collections  of 
Scandinaviana  which  have  not  been  included  in  the  present 
article.  The  writer  will  appreciate  it  if  all  persons  noting  errors 
and  omissions  of  any  kind  will  send  him  detailed  information 
concerning  such.  If  there  are  enough  significant  responses  of 
this  kind,  they  will  be  presented  in  a  later  issue  of  this  publica¬ 
tion,  so  that  we  may  have  as  complete  and  accurate  a  record  as 
possible  of  Scandinavian  books  available  in  the  institutions  of 
our  country. 

THE  EASTERN  STATES 

The  richest  collections  of  Scandinavian  literature  in  the 
United  States  are  in  the  eastern  states.  This  is  particularly  true 
for  Icelandic  literature,  as  represented  by  the  great  collections 
at  Cornell  and  Harvard  Universities,  and  for  early  history,  as 
represented  by  the  Riant  collection  at  Yale  University. 

The  Fiske  Icelandic  Collection 

The  best  known  and  the  greatest  collection  of  Icelandic 
literature  in  America  is  the  Fiske  Icelandic  collection  at  Cornell 
University.  This  collection  was  bequeathed  to  the  university 
by  Willard  Fiske,  who  was  Professor  of  North-European  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Librarian  at  Cornell  from  1868  to  1883.  He  died  in 
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1904,  and  the  collection  came  to  the  Cornell  library  in  the  spring 
of  1905.  Mr.  Fiske  commenced  his  collection  of  Icelandic  books 
about  1850.  He  visited  Iceland  in  1879,  adding  many  volumes 
to  his  library  and  establishing  contacts  with  literary  men  and 
book  dealers,  which  assisted  him  in  his  later  collecting.  He  was 
in  constant  touch  with  the  book  trade  in  Iceland  and  would  go 
to  any  trouble  and  expense  in  tracing  old  books.  As  a  result, 
“His  library  of  Icelandic  books  became  the  richest  in  existence, 
with  the  exception  of  the  National  Library  in  Reykjavik  and 
the  Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen.”^ 

In  his  will  Mr.  Fiske  provided  a  sum  of  $8,000,  the  income 
from  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  increase  and  maintenance  of 
the  library.  The  collection  contained  8,600  volumes  when  re¬ 
ceived  by  Cornell  in  1905;  when  the  catalog  of  it  went  to  press 
in  1914,  it  contained  10,200  volumes,*  and  by  1930  it  had  grown 
to  19,043  volumes.*  It  is  described  in  the  printed  catalog  as 
follows: 

“In  the  first  place  it  contains  all  the  editions  and  translations 
of  the  Old  Icelandic  and  Old  Norse  texts  so  far  as  these  have 
been  obtainable;  works  on  that  literature,  such  as  the  histories 
and  commentaries;  works  on  the  language,  religion,  history, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  Scandinavian  nations  in  early 
times,  principally  of  course  the  Norwegians  and  Icelanders; 
archaeological  and  ethnographical  works;  in  short,  all  publica¬ 
tions  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  elucidate  the  old  Icelandic 
literature,  the  periods  involved,  and  the  subjects  with  which  it 
deals,  including  even  writings  of  modern  authors  in  various 
countries,  such  as  poems,  novels,  and  dramas  which  have  been 
influenced  by  that  literature.  In  the  second  place,  the  collection 
comprises  the  modern  Icelandic  literature  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  beginning  with  the  first  book  printed  in  Icelandic, 
the  new  testament  of  1540,  thus  covering  Icelandic  books, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  whether  printed  in  Iceland  or  else- 

•  Cornell  University  library.  Catalogue  of  the  Icelandic  collection  bequeathed 
by  Willard  Fiske  .  . .  (Ithaca,  N.Y.:  1914),  p.  v. 

*  Loc.  cit. 

’  Cornell  University,  Official  publication.  Librarian’s  report,  1930-31,  p.  8. 
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where,  as  well  as  writings  of  Icelanders  in  other  languages  than 
their  own,  and  other  works  in  foreign  languages  dealing  with 
Iceland,  the  nature  of  the  country  and  its  affairs;  or,  as  Mr. 
Fiske  himself  expressed  it,  it  embraces,  ‘all  the  annals,  travels, 
natural  histories,  government  documents,  ecclesiastical  writings, 
biographies,  and  bibliographies,  which  can,  in  any  way,  throw 
light  on  the  history,  topography,  indigenous  products,  com¬ 
merce,  language,  and  letters  of  Iceland’.”^ 

The  catalog  states  that  efforts  will  be  made  in  the  future  “to 
buy  first  all  Icelandic  publications  which  are  issued  annually, 
and  next  such  foreign  works  on  Iceland  in  ancient  and  modern 
times,  as  are  of  any  consequence.”*  The  supplement  to  the  1914 
catalog  reported  that  current  additions  had  been  chiefly  of 
recent  books,  printed  since  1912.  It  called  attention  to  the  not¬ 
able  increase  in  scholarly  works,  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  government  publications,  and  the  inclusion  of  a  great 
number  of  obituary  poems,  epitaphs,  and  other  poems  written 
for  special  occasions.®  Through  the  wise  provision  of  Mr.  Fiske 
for  its  maintenance  and  increase,  the  Fiske  Icelandic  collection 
has,  under  the  competent  direction  of  Mr.  Halldor  Hermanns- 
son,  its  librarian,  become  a  truly  great  collection,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  periodical  Islandica,  also  published  by  the 
university,  has  done  much  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  Icelandic 
language,  literature,  and  culture. 

The  Harvard  Scandinavian  Collection 

In  1912  Harvard  University  had  an  important  Scandinavian 
collection,  consisting  of  over  5,700  volumes,  of  which  the  library 
of  Prof.  Konrad  von  Maurer  of  Munich,  acquired  in  1904, 
served  as  the  nucleus.^  By  1934  this  collection  had  grown  to 

*  Catalogue  of  the  Icelandic  collection,  op.  cit.,  pp.  v-vi. 

‘  Catalogue  of  the  Icelandic  collection,  op.  cit.,  p.  vi. 

•  Cornell  University  library,  Catalogue  of  the  Icelandic  collection  bequeathed 
by  Willard  Fiske,  additions  1913-26.  (Ithaca,  N.Y.:  Cornell  Univ.,  1927),  pp. 
v-vi. 

^  W.  D.  Johnston  and  I.  G.  Mudge.  Special  Collections  in  the  Libraries  of 
the  United  States.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  (1912),  no.  23  (Washing¬ 
ton:  Government  Printing  Office,  1912),  p.  58. 
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16,000  volumes  and  pamphlets,®  including  good  files  of  periodi¬ 
cals  and  proceedings  and  a  fine  collection  of  material  relating  to 
Scandinavian  antiquities,  mythology,  and  older  Scandinavian 
literature,  embracing  many  rare  works.  The  collection  is  rich 
in  historical  source  materials  and  in  works  of  modem  Scandina¬ 
vian  writers.  Modern  Swedish  poetry  is  particularly  well  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  collection  of  works  relating  to  and  printed  in  Iceland 
has  been  characterized  as  “one  of  the  best  ever  brought  to¬ 
gether.  .  .  It  was  acquired  in  1930  through  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  William  Henry  Schofield,  who  presented  it  to  the  univer¬ 
sity  in  memory  of  her  husband,  who  was  Professor  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Literature  at  Harvard  from  1906  to  1920.  This  collection 
was  built  up  by  Mr.  Kristjan  Kristjansson  of  Reykjavik.  It 
added  many  important  items  to  the  already  strong  collection 
of  Eddas  and  sagas  owned  by  the  library  and  “brought  a  wealth 
of  new  material  relating  to  every  phase  of  the  social,  economic, 
religious,  and  intellectual  life  of  Iceland  ...  it  has  very  many 
valuable  early  books,  of  which  a  copy  of  the  Holar  Bible  of 
1584  stands  pre-eminent.  The  collector  claimed  that  he  was 
successful  in  acquiring  practically  all  that  is  of  importance  in 
the  output  of  the  Icelandic  press  since  1800,  including  not  only 
books,  but  ephemeral  broadsides  and  fugitive  leaflets,  political, 
religious,  and  literary.  The  modern  literary  movement  is  fully 
represented.  The  collection  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  is 
exceptionally  complete  and  embraces  many  files  of  short-lived 
periodicals  now  impossible  to  secure.”^®  The  collection  of  Ice¬ 
landic  materials  at  Harvard  is,  then,  apparently  second  only 
to  that  at  Cornell.  Through  its  acquisition  and  organization 
Harvard  is  continuing  that  interest  in  Scandinavian  culture  and 
literature  first  cultivated  by  Longfellow  as  early  as  1835. 

The  Scandinavian  Collection  at  Yale 

This  collection  is  discussed  in  detail  by  Professor  Adolph 
B.  Benson  in  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes,  xiii  (1934),  33-47. 

*  A.  C.  Potter.  The  Library  of  Harvard  University.  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Notes  (4th.  ed.;  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1934),  p.  124. 

*  Potter,  op.  cit. 

IbU.,  p.  97. 
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The  nucleus  of  the  Yale  University  collection  is  the  library 
formed  by  Count  Paul  Riant  of  Paris.  A  sales  catalog  of  the 
Riant  library,  of  which  Volume  i  was  devoted  to  the  books 
relating  to  Scandinavia,  was  published  by  Picard  in  Paris  in 
1896.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Henry  Farnam  this  collec¬ 
tion  was  purchased  en  bloc  for  the  Yale  University  Library.  It 
contains  nearly  5,100  bound  and  500  unbound  volumes,  fifty 
manuscripts,  and  about  22,000  theses  and  dissertations  from 
the  Universities  of  Abo,  Lund,  and  Upsala.  Included  among 
the  theses  are  all  but  two  of  the  186  written  under  the  direction 
of  the  great  scientist  Linnaeus.  The  collection  also  contains 
Linnaeus’  original  dissertations  published  at  Harderwijk. 

The  books  relate  chiefly  to  the  history  and  geography  of 
Scandinavia,  travels  in  Northern  lands,  colonizations  there¬ 
from,  the  Icelandic  language  and  literature,  ancient  law,  an¬ 
tiquities,  mythology,  runes,  and  folk-lore.  Among  the  outstand¬ 
ing  items  are  books  relating  to  Iceland,  some  of  them  printed 
there.  Religious  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Scandinavian 
lands  is  very  fully  represented,  including  about  fifty  St.  Birgitta 
items,  two  of  which  probably  date  from  the  fifteenth  century. 
Swedish  history  is  best  represented.  There  are  considerable 
Americana,  dealing  primarily  with  early  Swedish  settlements 
in  this  country.  The  belles-lettres  of  Scandinavia  are  not  well 
represented  in  the  Riant  collection,  but  this  gap  has,  as  far  as 
possible,  been  filled  by  Yale  through  later  acquisitions.  The 
library  now  owns  the  chief  works  of  all  the  more  important 
Northern  writers.  Professor  Benson  has  characterized  the  collec¬ 
tion  as  “an  excellent  beginning  ...  at  Yale  for  a  really  fine 
collection  of  Northern  literature.’’" 

The  Marsh  Library  of  the  University  of  Vermont 

The  Marsh  Library  of  the  University  of  Vermont  was  built 
up  by  George  P.  Marsh  of  that  university,  who  commenced  the 
collection  as  early  as  1817.  In  1883  this  library  was  purchased 
by  Frederick  Billings  and  presented  to  the  university.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  not  devoted  exclusively  to  Scandinavian  literature,  but 

“  A.  B.  Benson.  “The  Scandinavian  Collection,”  Yale  University  Library 
Gazette,  8  Quly  1933),  pp.  49-53. 
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it  was  one  of  the  first,  possibly  the  first,  in  America  that  stressed 
Scandinavian  materials.  Miss  Helen  Shattuck,  the  present  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  university,  estimates  that  the  collection  contains 
about  eight  hundred  volumes  of  Scandinavian  literature  and 
states  that  it  is  not  being  added  to,  as  it  has  no  endowment.^ 
However,  an  examination  of  the  printed  catalog  of  the  collection 
indicates  that  it  contains  many  items  that  would  be  very  difficult 
to  secure  today.  This  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Marsh  was  one  of  the  first  American  collectors  of  Scandina¬ 
vian  books  and  a  learned  scholar  in  this  field.  Writing  as  early 
as  1844,  Mr.  Marsh  described  his  library  as  follows: 

“My  library  consists  of  less  than  5,000  volumes.  ...  It  is 
meager  in  all  departments  except  that  of  Scandinavian  litera¬ 
ture,  in  which  I  suppose  it  to  be  more  complete  than  any 
collection  out  of  the  northern  kingdoms.  In  old  northern  litera¬ 
ture  it  contains  the  Arna-Magnaean  editions  of  the  Icelandic 
Sagas,  all  those  of  Suhm,  all  those  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries,  and,  in  fact,  all  those  printed  at  Copen¬ 
hagen  and  Stockholm,  as  well  as  in  Iceland,  with  scarcely  an 
exception.  I  possess  also  the  great  editions  of  Heimskringla,  the 
two  Eddas,  Kongs-Skugg-Sio,  Kununga  Styrilse,  the  Scriptores 
Rerum  Danicarum,  Scriptores  Rerum  Sveicarum,  Dansk  Maga- 
sin,  the  two  complete  editions  of  Olaus  Magnus,  Saxo  Gram¬ 
maticus,  the  works  of  Bartholinus  Torfaeus,  Schoning,  Suhm, 
Pontoppidan,  Grundtvig,  Petersen,  Rask,  Geijer,  Cronholm, 
and  Strinnholm,  all  the  collections  of  Old  Icelandic,  Danish, 
Swedish  laws,  and  almost  all  the  writers,  ancient  and  modern, 
who  have  treated  of  the  language,  literature  or  history  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavian  race.  In  modern  Danish  literature,  I  have 
the  works  of  Holberg,  Ewald,  Heiberg,  Baggesen,  Oehlenschlae- 
ger,  Ingemann,  Nyerup,  with  other  celebrated  authors;  in  Swed¬ 
ish,  those  of  Leopold,  Oxenstjerna,  Bellman,  Franzen,  Atterbom, 
Tegner,  Fredrika  Bremer,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  belles 
lettres  authors  of  Sweden,  the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science  (more  than  one  hundred  volumes),  those  of  the 
Swedish  Academy,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Literature, 

**  Letter  from  Miss  Helen  Shattuck,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  to  the  writer,  Nov.  13, 1936. 


and  many  collections  in  documentary  history,  besides  numerous 
other  works. 

The  foregoing  account  indicates  that  although  this  collection 
is  not  large  in  number  of  volumes,  it  deserves  special  recognition 
because  of  the  high  quality  of  its  contents. 

The  Schofield  Memorial  Library  of  the  American- 
Scandinavian  Foundation 

The  Schofield  Memorial  Library  of  the  American-Scandina- 
vian  Foundation  is,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn, 
the  only  collection  of  Scandinaviana  in  America  which  is  not  a 
part  of  a  larger  library.  It  is  located  in  the  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Foundation  at  116  East  64th  St.,  New  York 
City.  It  contains  3,160  books,  which  have  been  acquired  partly 
by  gift  and  partly  by  purchase.  Most  of  the  books  are  English 
translations  of  Scandinavian  works  and  books  in  English  on 
Scandinavian  subjects.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  standard 
works  of  reference  in  the  Scandinavian  languages.  This  library 
has  complete  files  of  a  number  of  periodicals  and  subscribes  to  a 
considerable  number  of  Scandinavian  newspapers,  from  which 
it  has  built  up  a  clipping  file  on  the  various  subjects  concerning 
which  the  Bureau  of  Information  conducted  by  the  Foundation 
receives  inquiries.^^ 

Some  indication  of  the  usefulness  of  this  collection  is  gained 
from  the  following  statement  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  Foundation: 

“It  is  now  over  two  years  since  the  Foundation  moved  into 
its  own  building  and  the  reference  library  on  Scandinavian 
subjects,  endowed  by  Professor  Schofield,  found  a  permanent 
home.  Of  the  many  developments  which  have  been  brought 
about,  the  increased  use  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  library 
is  among  the  most  interesting.  The  general  public  is  learning 
more  and  more  to  look  upon  the  Foundation  as  a  repository 
where  accurate  information  on  the  Scandinavian  countries  may 
be  obtained  and  where  help  is  willingly  given  in  planning  of 

**  Vennont  University,  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  George  Perkins  Marsh. 
(Burlington,  Vermont:  Published  by  the  University,  1892),  pp.  v-vi. 

Letter  from  Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Watkins  of  the  American-Scandinivian  Founda¬ 
tion  to  the  writer,  Nov.  13,  1936. 
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programs  and  studies  dealing  with  Scandinavian  subjects.  It  is 
the  constant  endeavor  of  the  librarian  and  other  members  of 
the  staflF  to  collect  adequate  sources  of  important  materials 
and  to  purchase  each  year  the  new  books  that  are  indispen- 
sable.”« 

In  1935  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  made  this  further 
statement  concerning  the  library: 

“The  value  of  the  Schofield  Library  as  a  repository  of  infor¬ 
mation  becomes  more  apparent  every  year  as  the  number  of 
users  becomes  greater.  The  library  still  lacks  many  important 
books  which  it  should  have,  but  useful  and  generous  gifts  have 
been  made  this  year  by  Professor  Prince  and  Mr.  Leach.”“ 

It  would  appear  safe  to  assume,  then,  that  this  collection 
will  continue  to  grow  and  develop,  and  that  the  library  will  be 
more  and  more  utilized  as  a  source  of  information  on  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries. 

Scandinavian  Books  in  the  Library  of  Congress 

As  is  to  be  expected,  a  great  deal  of  Scandinavian  material 
is  found  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  In  1908  the  librarian,  in  his 
annual  report,  called  attention  to  the  purchase  of  a  collection  of 
Scandinavian  literature  and  history  of  five  thousand  volumes, 
which  had  been  the  private  library  of  Henrik  Jorgen  Huitfeldt- 
Kaas,  who  had  been  state  archivist  of  Norway  and  editor  of  the 
Diplomatarium  Norvegicum.  In  this  report  it  was  stated  that 
the  collection  contains  first  editions  of  all  the  works  of  Ibsen, 
Bjornson,  and  Jonas  Lie,  as  well  as  of  many  other  writers  of 
Denmark  and  Norway.” 

In  1926  the  report  of  the  librarian  mentioned  the  purchase  of 
339  titles  of  the  works  of  Ludvig  Holberg.  It  also  emphasized 
the  fact  that  systematic  efforts  were  being  made  to  strengthen 
the  collection  of  the  dissertations  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  now 

“  American-Scandinavian  Foundation.  Twenty-third  annual  report,  1934. 
(Xew  York;  American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  1935),  p.  5. 

**  Ibid.,  Twenty-fourth  annual  report,  1935,  pp.  9-10. 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress;  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the  Year 
ending  June  30,  1908.  (Washington:  Government  Printing  Offce,  1908),  pp. 
16-19. 
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probably  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  Fifty-one  items  were 
added  to  this  group  of  dissertations  in  1926,  increasing  its 
interest  bibliographically  and  its  value  to  investigators.^*  Fur¬ 
ther  progress  was  made  by  the  addition  of  70  titles  in  1930.^* 
Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  increase  the  number  of  disserta¬ 
tions  of  Carl  Peter  Thunberg,  resulting  in  the  acquisition  of 
forty-four  items  by  purchase  in  1926.*® 

Mr.  Jens  Nyholm,  formerly  of  the  catalog  division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  (now  head  cataloger  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles)  has  estimated  that  the  library  now 
contains  at  least  20,000  volumes  of  Scandinaviana,  scattered 
throughout  the  subject  classification.  These  books  consist,  ap¬ 
proximately,  of  2,020  volumes  of  encyclopedias  and  periodicals; 
200  on  religion;  700  genealogy  and  biography;  3,010  history; 
200  on  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States;  60  folk-lore;  340 
economic  history  and  conditions;  760  constitutional  history  and 
government;  2,320  law;  510  education;  6,340  literature  and 
philology;  280  geology;  400  agriculture  and  veterinary  science; 
and  450  national  biography.  Not  very  much  of  this  material 
has  been  received  by  gift,  and  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  acquired 
by  group  purchases.  The  holdings  of  Danish  bibliographical 
literature  were  increased  considerably  some  years  ago,  and  dur¬ 
ing  1933-36  about  one  thousand  Scandinavian  volumes  were 
purchased  for  the  Law  Library.  Public  documents,  covering  a 
wide  variety  of  classes,  form  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  library  and  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Documents 
is  eagerly  expanding  and  making  more  effective  the  exchange 
service  with  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

In  the  field  of  literature,  Danish  and  Norwegian  are  con¬ 
siderably  better  represented  than  Swedish.  This  is  partly  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  fact  that  a  very  limited  number  of  copyright 
copies  in  Swedish  has  been  received  by  the  library.  In  history, 
Danish  and  Swedish  are  best  represented. 

About  400  volumes  of  Scandinaviana  are  added  to  the  library 
annually.  Systematic  recommendations  for  increasing  the  collec- 

*'  Ibid.,  Year  ending  June  30, 1926,  pp.  48-49. 

*•  Ibid.,  Year  ending  June  30, 1930,  p.  55. 

Ibid.,  Year  ending  June  30, 1926. 


tion  are  made  by  the  Scandinavian  assistant  in  the  catalog 
division,  as  well  as  by  department  heads.  In  developing  its 
Scandinavian  materials  the  library  has  had  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  such  well-known  librarians  as  J.  C.  M.  Hanson, 
J.  C.  Bay,  S.  Stefansson,  T.  Jahr,  and  J.  Dieserud,  all  at  some 
time  or  other  associated  with  the  catalog  division  of  the  library.*^ 

Some  Minor  Eastern  Collections  of  Scandinavian  Literature 

The  foregoing  are  the  outstanding  collections  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  in  the  eastern  states,  but  there  are  also  others  of  signifi¬ 
cance.  Columbia  University  has  a  collection  of  3,700  volumes, 
chiefly  belles-lettres.  It  includes  270  volumes  by  and  about 
Ibsen,  900  volumes  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  literature,  and 
about  600  volumes  of  Swedish  and  600  volumes  of  Icelandic 
literature.  The  university  has  no  special  plans  for  expanding 
this  collection  other  than  those  incidental  to  the  general  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  library 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  about  1,500  Scan¬ 
dinavian  books  and  periodicals.  This  collection  consists  of  ap¬ 
proximately  140  volumes  on  philology  as  well  as  dictionaries, 
encyclopedias  of  antiquities  and  other  works  of  reference;  150 
volumes  on  language  and  literature,  including  literary  history; 
about  50  books  by  Finnish  authors  writing  in  Swedish,  300  by 
Swedish  authors,  275  Norwegian,  200  Danish,  and  225  Old 
Icelandic,  with  the  balance  of  the  collection  devoted  to  mis¬ 
cellaneous  subjects.  Only  the  major  authors,  in  the  various 
languages,  are  found  in  the  collection,  and  relatively  very  few 
contemporary  writers  are  represented.^® 

In  1898  the  Boston  Public  Library  made  a  special  purchase  of 
four  hundred  volumes  of  standard  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and 
Danish  literature,  which  was  “the  first  large  accession  of  its 
kind.”®®  By  1936  this  collection  had  grown  to  1,200  volumes  of 
Danish  books,  100  Icelandic,  300  Norwegian,  and  1,765  Swedish. 

Data  supplied  the  writer  by  Mr.  Jens  Nyholm,  formerly  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Catalog  Division. 

**  Letter  from  Mr.  Roger  Howson,  Librarian  of  Columbia  University,  to 
the  writer,  Nov.  11,  1936. 

*•  Letter  from  Professor  Axel  Uppvall,  to  the  writer,  April  30,  1939. 

“  Boston  Public  Library.  Annual  Report,  46  (1897-98),  p.  19. 
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The  library  plans  no  special  development  of  this  collection.^ 

The  New  York  Public  Library  in  1935  reported  1,228 
Swedish  books  and  797  Norwegian  books  in  its  circulation 
department.^* 

The  John  Carter  Brown  Library  at  Providence  has  a  number 
of  books  on  the  explorations  of  the  Northern  nations,  books  by 
Usselinx,  and  other  works  of  Swedish  Americans.  Though  few 
in  number,  these  volumes  are  important,  because  all  of  them 
were  published  before  1800.*^ 

The  Scandinavian  collections  discussed  above  contain  a 
total  of  at  least  75,000  volumes,  most  of  which  are  concentrated 
at  Cornell,  Harvard,  and  Yale  and  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
All  of  these  institutions  are  actively  building  up  their  collections 
of  Scandinaviana.  Scholars  can  therefore  continue  to  look  to 
them  for  Scandinavian  materials  in  general  and  for  Icelandic 
literature  in  particular. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  WEST 

More  than  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  Scan¬ 
dinavian  immigrants  settled  on  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Middle 
West.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  we  should  find  in  this 
region  important  library  collections  of  books  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  by  and  about  Scandinavians.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  Minneapolis,  where  a  definite  agreement  was  made  in  1915 
between  the  University  of  Minnesota  Library  and  the  Minne¬ 
sota  State  Historical  Society  Library,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  former  has  since  restricted  its  acquisitions  in  this  field  to 
Scandinavian  languages  and  literature  and  materials  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  while  the  latter 
has,  with  notable  success,  collected  materials  about  Scandina¬ 
vians  in  America.** 

*  Letter  from  Mr.  Milton  Lord,  Director  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  to 
the  writer,  Nov.  24,  1936. 

’•  New  York  Public  Library  Bulletin,  39  (1935),  p.  310. 

^  Letter  from  Mr.  Lawrence  C.  Wroth,  Librarian  of  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  to  the  writer,  June  9, 1937. 

**  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  Nineteenth  Biennial  Report  for  the  Years 
1915-16  (St.  Paul,  Minnesota:  Publ.  by  the  Society,  1917),  p.  14. 
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The  University  of  Minnesota  Scandinavian  Collection 

By  1912  the  Minnesota  University  Library  had  collected 
five  thousand  volumes  on  the  literature,  history,  and  antiquities 
of  Scandinavia,  and  had  arranged  to  acquire  the  private  library 
of  Bishop  Bang  of  Oslo,  a  general  collection  of  five  thousand 
volumes,  strong  in  history  and  philology,  and  also  said  to  be  the 
best  collection  in  Norway  on  topography .2®  An  important  addi¬ 
tion  was  the  purchase  in  1929  of  about  six  thousand  volumes 
of  Scandinavian  publications,  mostly  Norwegian,  which  had 
formed  the  library  of  the  Norwegian  Booksellers  Association.*® 

In  1928  the  library  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  whereby  it  would  collect  the  serials  of  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Baltic  regions,  while  Michigan 
would  emphasize  French  serials.  This  agreement  was  believed 
by  the  University  of  Minnesota  to  be  logical,  “not  only  because 
of  the  large  number  of  residents  of  Minnesota  of  Scandinavian 
descent  but  because  of  the  excellent  beginning  already  made  in 
collecting  material  on  this  region.”*' 

Mr.  Frank  K.  Walter,  the  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  estimates  that,  including  literary  and  general  peri¬ 
odicals,  the  library  contains  12,000  volumes  of  Scandinavian 
belles-lettres  alone,  including  in  this  term  Norwegian,  Danish, 
and  Swedish — next  to  Cornell  and  Harvard,  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  of  belles-lettres  in  the  United  States.  He  estimates  that  the 
library  has  an  additional  1,500  volumes  in  history  and  travel, 
exclusive  of  several  thousand  volumes  of  periodicals  and  several 
long  runs  of  newspapers,  making  a  total  collection  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  materials  of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand 
volumes.  Of  the  volumes  owned  probably  1,500  are  Icelandic  or 
deal  with  Iceland.  The  library  has  just  begun  to  receive  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  official  documents  of  Iceland,  which  in  a 
few  years  are  expected  to  grow  to  considerable  proportions.** 

•*  Johnston  and  Mudge,  op.  cil.,  p.  58. 

F.  K.  Walter,  “The  University  Library,”  Bulletin  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  33,  no.  50  (1930),  p.  314. 

*1  Ibid.,  31,  no.  56  (1928),  p.  258. 

*•  Letters  from  Mr.  Frank  K.  Walter,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Miime- 
sota,  to  the  writer,  Nov.  9,  1936  and  March  29,  1939. 
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The  Minnesota  State  Historical  Society  Collection 
on  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States 

It  was  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Solon  J.  Buck,  its  superin¬ 
tendent,  that  the  Minnesota  State  Historical  Society  announced 
in  1915  that  it  would  add  to  its  special  collecting  activities  the 
building  up  of  a  great  collection  of  Scandinavian-American 
records.  The  Society  has  summarized  the  results  of  this  decision 
as  follows: 

“1.  The  society  is  the  recipient  of  the  principal  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  by  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States, 
and  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  task  of  collecting 
files  of  did  papers  and  magazines.  Among  its  older  materials 
of  this  type  may  be  mentioned  Emigranten  of  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Nordisk  Folkeblad  .  .  .  and  the  rare  Billed- Magazin,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information  on  the  early  Nor¬ 
wegian  settlements  in  the  United  States. 

“2.  .  .  .  The  first  collection  of  Scandinavian-American  ma¬ 
terials  came  to  the  society  in  1916,  when  the  University  of 
Minnesota  transferred  to  it  the  O.  N.  Nelson  collection — some 
two  thousand  books  and  pamphlets.  In  1918,  through  an 
arrangement  with  Prof.  Gisle  Bothne  of  the  University,  the 
society  acquired  a  large  number  of  periodicals  and  several 
hundred  books  and  pamphlets.  .  .  .  Recently  a  number  of  rare 
books  of  travel  and  description,  written  by  Norwegian  immi¬ 
grants  in  the  United  States  and  printed  in  Norway,  were  copied 
for  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  from  originals  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Oslo  and  other  Norwegian  libraries. 

“3.  The  society  has  acquired  a  valuable  collection  of  un¬ 
printed  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Scandinavian  immigration 
and  to  the  history  of  Scandinavians  in  the  United  States  .  .  . 
manuscripts  of  value  include  letters  written  by  immigrants  to 
friends  and  relatives  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  letters  written  in 
Norway  to  immigrants,  and  diaries  and  journals  kept  by  the 
pioneers. 

“4.  Perhaps  the  most  important  addition  to  the  Scandi¬ 
navian-American  materials  available  for  students  ...  is  the  vast 
collection  of  the  Swedish  Historical  Society  of  America,  which 
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was  placed  on  permanent  deposit  with  the  society  in  1921.  This 
collection  alone  contains  approximately  six  thousand  books, 
pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  newspapers. 

“5.  In  its  quarterly  magazine  the  society  has  published 
several  articles  and  documents  which  are  of  interest  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  history  of  the  Scandinavians  in  the  United 
States.”*® 

Miss  Gertrude  Krausnick,  the  Librarian  of  the  Society,  has 
summarized  the  present  content  of  this  collection  as  follows: 

“Ten  thousand  volumes  is  probably  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  volumes  in  this  library 
relating  to  Scandinavians  in  America.  Our  collection  of  Scan- 
dinavian-American  newspapers  is  extensive.  Our  collection  of 
records  of  Scandinavian-American  churches  and  church  history 
is  also  large  and  so  are  the  records  of  Scandinavian  immigra¬ 
tion.  Swedish  and  Norwegian  materials  predominate,  but  we 
also  have  records  of  the  Danish  and  Icelandic  elements  in  this 
region.  Our  agreement  with  the  University  of  Minnesota  is 
working  out  quite  successfully  and  with  the  development  of  the 
Scandinavian-American  collections  in  other  institutions  in  the 
northwest  we  may  restrict  our  collection  along  these  lines  in 
the  future  as  we  have  along  other  lines  in  the  past.  These  special 
collections  are  used  extensively;  for  example  a  Commonwealth 
Fund  scholar  from  Wales  spent  considerable  time  during  his 
two  years  in  America  in  consulting  the  resources  of  the  li¬ 
brary.”*^ 

The  splendid  progress  shown  by  these  statements  indicates 
that  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  is,  and  will  continue  to 
be,  the  Mecca  toward  which  the  research  worker  will  turn  for 
materials  on  the  Scandinavian  peoples  in  America. 

Other  Scandinavian  Collections  in  Minnesota 

The  Minneapolis  Public  Library  has  a  considerable  collection 
of  Scandinavian  literature,  which  in  1912  contained  5,000  vol- 

•*  The  Minnesota  Historical  Society  and  the  Historical  Records  of  Scandina¬ 
vians  in  the  United  States.  Leaflet,  4  pp.,  1926. 

Letter  from  Miss  Gertrude  Krausnick,  Librarian  of  the  Minnesota 
Historical  Society,  to  the  writer,  Nov.  9,  1936. 
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umes.“  By  1936  this  collection  had  practically  doubled.  It  now 
contains  2,789  volumes  of  Swedish  fiction,  2,126  volumes  of 
Swedish  non-fiction,  2,714  volumes  of  Norwegian  and  Danish 
fiction  and  2,244  volumes  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  non¬ 
fiction.** 

The  Augsburg  Seminary  of  Minneapolis  in  1905  acquired 
the  library  of  Prof.  H.  G.  Heggveit,  historian  of  Oslo.  This 
collection  included  the  complete  Diplomatarium  Norvegicum, 
from  the  time  of  Haakon  I  to  1905,  and  was  strong  in  church 
history  and  rare  old  Norwegian  and  Danish  theological  jour¬ 
nals.*^  What  further  Scandinavian  books  have  been  brought 
together  at  the  seminary  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn. 

St.  Olaf  College,  at  Northfield,  Minnesota,  has  between  four 
and  five  thousand  Scandinavian  books,  chiefly  Norwegian  litera¬ 
ture,  with  only  an  insignificant  amount  of  Danish  and  Swedish. 
Gifts  to  this  collection  have  not  been  large,  and  about  ninety 
per  cent  of  it  has  been  acquired  by  purchase.  The  college  plans 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  collection  as  far  as  its  funds  will 
permit.** 

The  Scandinavian  Collection  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  Scandinavian  collection  is 
probably  the  only  university  collection  in  America  that  was 
founded  by  popular  subscription  of  Scandinavian  people.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tinglestad,  who  came  to  the  University  in  1902  as  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Scandinavian  Languages  and  Literature,  found  only  some 
sixty  books  in  the  library  dealing  with  these  subjects.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  university  authorities  that  if  they  would  give  him 
$2,000  for  the  purchase  of  Scandinavian  books,  he  would  under¬ 
take  to  raise  an  equal  amount  throughout  the  state  among 
Norwegians  and  Icelanders.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Tinglestad  was  successful  in  securing  a  pledge  of  $4,500  from 
Scandinavians  in  the  state,  $2,500  of  which  was  paid  in  cash. 

“  Johnston  and  Mudge,  op.  cit.,  p.  105. 

’•  Letter  from  Miss  Gratia  Countryman,  former  Librarian  of  Miimeapolis 
Public  Library,  to  the  writer,  Dec.  1, 1936. 

”  Johnston  and  Mudge,  op.  cU.,  p.  58. 

•*  Letter  from  Mr.  Alf  Houkom,  Librarian  of  St.  Olaf  College,  to  the  writer, 
Dec.  14,  1936. 
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With  this  money  at  his  disposal  Professor  Tinglestad  visited 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  on  his  first  trip  spent  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars  with  publishers  and  second-hand  book  ' 

dealers.  The  remaining  money  was  spent  gradually  over  a  period  | 

of  years  and  as  a  result  the  university  built  up  a  collection  of 
Scandinavian  literature  of  considerable  importance  and  one  that 
is  still  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  Middle  West  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  that,  due  to  limited  financial  support  of  the  library,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  depression,  a  very  small  amount  of  money  has 
been  spent  for  current  acquisitions  in  this  field. 

The  collection  now  contains  about  4,500  volumes,  of  which 
about  1,000  are  in  Icelandic,  containing  all  the  standard  editions 
of  the  Eddas  and  sagas  as  well  as  a  good  representation  of 
modern  Icelandic  literature.  The  chief  strength  of  the  collection 
is  in  Modern  Norwegian  literature  and  history,  mainly  in  the 
original,  but  with  a  good  selection  of  English  translations  of 
present-day  writers.  Only  a  limited  number  of  books  in  Swedish  ' 

literature  is  included  in  the  collection. 

Scandinaviana  at  Luther  College 

One  of  the  most  important  collections  of  Scandinavian  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  nation  is  found  at  Luther 
College,  Decorah,  Iowa.  The  library  does  not  maintain  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Scandinavian  collection  as  such,  but  it  is  exceptionally 
strong  in  Scandinaviana.  It  has  a  large  collection  of  Norwegian 
Americana,  that  is,  of  publications  of  Norwegian  Americans, 
both  in  English  and  Norwegian.  This  section  of  the  library  now 
contains  about  3,700  volumes,  20,000  manuscripts,  and  over 
900  volumes  of  Norwegian-American  newspapers.  More  material 
has  here  been  gathered  in  this  field  than  at  any  other  single 
institution  in  the  United  States,  and  the  library  hopes  to  be 
able  to  maintain  its  pre-eminence  in  this  respect.  It  plans  to 
develop  particularly  its  newspaper  section  and  is  now  receivin  g, 
on  deposit,  most  of  the  Norwegian  language  newspapers,  which 
are  being  carefully  organized  and  preserved. 

The  library  has  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  volumes 
of  Scandinaviana,  including  in  that  term  publications  in  any  of 
the  Scandinavian  languages  or  by  persons  of  Scandinavian 
nationality.  About  8,000  titles,  covering  a  little  more  than  10,000 
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volumes,  have  already  been  furnished  to  the  Union  Catalog  of 
Scandinaviana  which  is  being  prepared  by  Harvard  College 
Library  for  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation.  About  75 
per  cent  of  the  books  in  this  collection  are  Norwegian,  about 
twenty  per  cent  are  Danish,  and  less  than  five  per  cent  are 
Swedish.  These  materials  have  been  gradually  brought  together 
throughout  the  existence  of  the  college.  The  collection  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  materials  was  particularly  stressed  in  the  early  days  of 
the  institution,  and  this  interest  is  still  being  maintained,  espe¬ 
cially  with  reference  to  Norwegian  history  and  literature.®® 

Scandinavian  Literature  at  Augustana  College 
and  Theological  Seminary 

A  collection  of  Scandinaviana  rivaling  that  of  Luther  College 
is  that  of  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary  of  Rock 
Island,  Illinois.  This  collection  contains  at  least  15,000  books 
and  pamphlets;  about  5,000  letters  in  manuscript;  a  collection 
of  about  6,000  pieces,  mostly  clippings,  on  Swedish  immigration, 
presented  by  Rev.  O.  A.  Linder  of  Chicago  in  1936;  and  a  very 
large  collection  of  Swedish-American  newspapers,  most  of  them 
complete  files.  The  newspapers,  books,  and  pamphlets  are  fully 
cataloged,  and  the  letters  and  clippings  are  in  process  of  being 
cataloged. 

The  collection  contains  4,000  volumes  in  Swedish  and  French 
donated  by  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  in  1863;  5,000  books  and 
pamphlets,  mostly  Swedish,  donated  by  Bishop  von  Scheele  of 
Sweden  in  1926;  about  4,000  volumes  of  Scandinavian  literature 
in  the  original  and  in  translation,  given  by  Dr.  G.  N.  Swan  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in  1930;  and  about  2,000  volumes  in  Swedish 
literature  and  history  which  have  been  added  to  the  collection 
by  purchase. 

As  Swedish  is  the  principal  language  of  this  collection,  it  will 
supplement,  rather  than  duplicate,  that  of  Luther  College. 
Norwegian  and  Danish,  however,  are  also  well  represented.  The 
Augustana  Historical  Society  is  organized  to  add  to  this  collec¬ 
tion  and  has  helped  to  increase  it  very  materially  in  recent  years.®® 

*•  Letter  from  Mr.  Karl  T.  Jacobson,  Librarian  of  Luther  College,  to  the 
writer,  Nov.  13,  1936. 

Letter  from  Mr.  I.  O.  Nothstein,  Librarian  of  Augustana  College,  to  the 
writer,  Aug.  23,  1937. 
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Scandinavian  Materiah  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  Library 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  institutions 
in  the  United  States  to  offer  courses  in  Scandinavian  languages 
and  literature.  Its  first  professor  in  this  field  was  appointed  in 
1875,  and  an  active  acquisition  program  to  secure  necessary 
library  materials  to  support  the  courses  offered  was  entered 
upon.  The  growth  of  the  collection  was  given  decided  impetus 
by  the  gift  of  books  on  Norse  sagas  and  general  literature  from 
the  library  of  Ole  Bull,  the  famous  Norwegian  violinist,  who 
died  in  1880. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  former  Librarian  of  the  University,  has 
estimated  that  the  collection  now  contains  approximately  3,000 
titles — not  volumes — of  which  320  are  in  mythology  and  history, 
with  the  emphasis  upon  Norway,  425  are  Icelandic  and  Old 
Norse  languages  and  literature,  1,674  are  Danish  and  Nor¬ 
wegian  languages,  literary  criticism,  and  collected  works,  and 
304  are  Swedish  language,  literary  criticism,  and  collected  works. 
The  collection  is  not  a  rapidly  growing  one,  but  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  department  does  have  a  modest  book  budget,  from 
which  regular  purchases  are  made  each  year.^^ 

Scandinavian  Literature  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Library 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  approximately  3,800  Scan¬ 
dinavian  books.  Since  this  collection  may  to  some  extent  be 
representative  of  Scandinavian  books  in  other  large  university 
libraries,  the  subject  distribution  of  the  books  may  be  of  interest. 
There  are  267  volumes  of  bibliography;  416  of  encyclopedias 
and  general  reference  books;  5  philosophy;  50  theology;  9 
mythology;  10  economics;  4  sociology;  63  art;  782  philology; 
1,422  literature;  and  743  history  and  antiquities.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  chief  strength  lies  in  bibliography,  philology, 
history,  and  literature.  Practically  all  of  these  books  were 
published  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  and  were 

**  Letter  from  Mr.  Walter  M.  Smith,  former  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  to  the  writer,  Nov.  18,  1936. 
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acquired  either  through  purchase  or  exchange.  The  library  has 
had  no  important  gifts  in  this  field.^^ 

Scandinaviana  at  the  John  Crerar  Library 

While  the  John  Crerar  library  does  not  have  a  Scandinavian 
collection  as  such,  Mr.  J.  Christian  Bay,  the  librarian,  estimates 
that  the  library  contains  at  least  20,000  volumes  of  Scandinavian 
materials,  which  have  been  acquired  in  the  normal  acquisition 
program  of  the  library  because  they  filled  a  place  within  its 
scope.  This  material  is  distributed,  by  subject,  in  the  philo¬ 
sophical  and  social  sciences,  medicine,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
the  entire  field  of  technology.  It  includes  the  classics  and  a 
large  number  of  modern  books.  It  has  many  complete  periodical 
sets  of  fundamental  importance. 

This  material  is  rich  in  matter  for  academic  research  and  in 
rare  and  costly  works,  although  it  contains  no  incunabula.  One 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  collection  is  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  volumes  by  N.  F.  S.  Grundtvig,  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  most  complete  collection  of  this  writer  in  America." 

Some  Minor  Middle  Western  Collections  of  Scandinaviana 

The  University  of  Iowa  has  a  Scandinavian  collection,  main¬ 
tained  as  a  special  unit,  of  approximately  2,000  volumes,  consist¬ 
ing  chiefly  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  literature.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  collection  contains  about  1,150  volumes  in  literature, 
300  in  language,  320  in  history,  80  in  mythology,  and  150 
miscellaneous  volumes.  The  university  does  not  now  offer 
courses  in  Scandinavian  languages  and  literature,  and,  in  view 
of  its  nearness  to  Luther  College,  the  library  does  not  plan 
important  additions  to  this  collection  unless  courses  in  Scan¬ 
dinavian  are  again  offered." 

The  University  of  Nebraska  has  about  1,000  volumes  of 
Scandinaviana,  mostly  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norwegian.  About 

“  Letter  from  Mr.  P.  L.  Windsor,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
to  the  writer,  Oct.  2,  1937. 

Letter  from  Mr.  J.  Christian  Bay,  Librarian  of  the  John  Crerar  Library, 
to  the  writer,  Aug.  12,  1937. 

Letter  from  Miss  Grace  Wormer,  Acting  Director  the  University  of 
Iowa  Libraries,  to  the  writer,  Nov.  11,  1936. 


800  of  the  volumes  are  in  the  field  of  literature,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  are  chiefly  in  linguistics.  These  volumes  have  been 
acquired  to  support  courses  in  Scandinavian,  which  the  univer¬ 
sity  first  offered  in  1884,  when  Professor  Hjalmar  Edgren  began 
giving  instruction  in  Swedish  and  Danish.  Modest  additions 
are  being  made  to  the  collection.^® 

The  Chicago  Public  Library  in  1937  had  3,809  Danish  and 
Norwegian  and  2,675  Swedish  books.  By  1938  these  figures  had 
decreased  to  3,610  and  2,544  volumes  respectively.  This  collec¬ 
tion  is  strictly  of  a  popular  sort  and  intended  for  current  reading 
only.  The  demand  for  books  in  Scandinavian  is  steadily  growing 
less  at  the  library."  It  is  probable  that  such  a  decrease  is  typical 
of  our  public  libraries  generally,  which  leaves  the  task  of  build¬ 
ing  up  significant  collections  largely  to  the  university  and  college 
libraries. 

The  middle  western  collections  discussed  above  contain  at 
least  90,000  volumes,  considerably  more  than  the  total  of  the 
collections  of  the  eastern  states.  The  four  outstanding  collections 
of  this  region  are  those  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  Library, 
the  Minnesota  State  Historical  Society  Library,  Luther  College 
Library,  and  Augustana  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
Library. 

SOME  OTHER  SCANDINAVIAN  LIBRARY 
COLLECTIONS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 

In  addition  to  the  Scandinavian  library  collections  of  the 
two  major  regions  treated  in  the  foregoing  pages,  there  are 
also  elsewhere  in  the  country  Scandinavian  materials  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance. 

The  Palm  Collection  at  the  University  of  Texas 

In  1897  Swante  Palm,  Swedish  consul,  who  resided  in  Austin, 
Texas,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  presented  his  library  of  approxi¬ 
mately  10,500  volumes  to  the  University  of  Texas.  Most  of  this 
collection  was  in  English,  but  there  were  also  many  volumes  in 
Swedish.  Based  on  this  nucleus  the  university  library  now  has  a 

“  Information  from  Professor  Joseph  Alexis  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Letter  from  Mr.  C.  B.  Roden,  Librarian,  to  the  writer,  March  28, 1939. 
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Scandinavian  collection  of  over  3,000  volumes,  with  the  empha¬ 
sis  chiefly  on  philology,  literature,  history,  geography,  and 
travel.  In  all  these  classifications,  books  in  Swedish  predominate. 
It  is  probable  that  this  collection  will  not  grow  extensively,  as 
the  university  is  not  stressing  courses  in  Scandinavian  culture 
and  literature.^^ 

Scandinaviana  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  learn  of  any  collection  of 
Scandinavian  materials  of  exceptional  importance  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  has,  how¬ 
ever,  made  important  additions  in  this  field  in  recent  years, 
particularly  through  the  purchase  of  three  foreign  libraries. 
The  library  of  Friedrich  Kluge,  acquired  in  1928,  contained 
about  150  volumes  on  Scandinavian  philology.  The  Kristian 
Erslev  collection  of  books  on  Northern  European  history,  pur¬ 
chased  in  1931,  contained,  besides  general  works  on  this  section 
of  Europe,  about  100  volumes  of  important  historical  documents 
and  literary  works.  The  library  of  Axel  Kock,  secured  in  1936, 
included  some  400  volumes  on  Danish  and  Norwegian  philology, 
600  volumes  on  Swedish  philology,  800  volumes  on  Icelandic 
and  Old  Norse  philology  and  literature,  and  100  volumes  on 
runology.  The  library,  as  a  result,  now  has  a  good  working 
collection  in  Scandinavian  philology  and  intends  to  develop  it 
by  filling  in  gaps  and  completing  sets.  Old  Norse  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  its  collection,  with  modern  Scandinavian  lagging 
somewhat,  but  the  library  does  have  a  basis  on  which  it  intends 
to  build  a  representative  collection  in  the  future.^* 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  has 
a  collection  of  about  1700  volumes  of  Scandinaviana,  consisting 
chiefly  of  belles-lettres  and  philology,  but  containing  also  some 
philosophy  and  history.  The  collection  contains  the  works  of 
outstanding  modern  writers,  some  in  collected  editions  in  the 
original  and  some  in  English  translation. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Donald  Coney,  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Texas, 
to  the  writer,  Nov.  17,  1936. 

Letter  from  Mr.  John  J.  Lund,  formerly  of  the  Accessions  Division,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  to  the  writer,  Nov.  16, 1936. 
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THE  SCANDINAVIAN  UNION  CATALOG 

The  most  important  single  development  in  recent  years  for 
the  student  of  things  Scandinavian  is  the  organization  of  a 
Union  Catalog  of  Scandinaviana  at  Harvard  College  Library 
(mentioned  above  in  connection  with  Luther  College),  which 
locates  books  “in  a  score  of  American  libraries,  including  all 
the  larger  collections.”^*  This  catalog  is  being  prepared  for,  and 
is  supported  by,  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation.  The 
titles  are  sent  to  the  catalog  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  but 
the  selection  is  made  by  Harvard  College  Library.  It  now  con¬ 
tains  about  60,000  cards.®®  Eventually  this  catalog  will  be 
housed  in  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Foundation  in 
New  York  City,  where  it  will  further  amplify  the  information 
service  of  the  Foundation.  Additions  to  it  will  continue  to  be 
made  through  the  Harvard  Library.  It  can  now  be  consulted 
directly  at  Harvard  or  by  correspondence  with  the  librarian 
of  Harvard  College. 

The  various  collections  of  Scandinaviana  here  discussed  con¬ 
tain  at  least  165,000  volumes,  most  of  which  are  found  in  two 
major  areas,  approximately  75,000  in  the  eastern  states  and 
90,000  in  the  middle  west,  with  the  emphasis  on  Icelandic  and 
Old  Norse  in  the  east  and  on  modern  literature  and  Scandina¬ 
vians  in  America  in  the  middle  west.  There  is  definitely  in  the 
United  States  a  growing  interest  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  their  literature,  as  indicated  by  increasing  recognition  of  and 
respect  for  the  influence  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples  upon  the 
life,  customs,  and  possibly  even  upon  the  economic  pattern  of 
our  nation.  In  view  of  this  interest  and  recognition,  fostered  by 
such  organizations  as  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Study  and  the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation  and 
in  view  of  the  continuance  and  increase  of  academic  study  and 
research  in  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  we  can  look 
forward  to  a  very  considerable  development  of  collections  of 
Scandinaviana  in  the  libraries  of  the  United  States. 

Wm.  H.  Carlson,  Librarian 

University  of  Arizona 

**  Potter,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 

Letter  from  J.  C.  B.  Watkins,  op.  cit. 


PUBLICATIONS  IN  OLD  ICELANDIC 
LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE,* 

1936-37 

Catalogues  of  MSS  and  Bibliographies 

In  1937  Pall  E.  Olason’s  Skrd  urn  handritasofn  Landsbdka- 
safnsins  (Reykjavik,  1918-37),  in  three  volumes,  was  finally 
brought  to  an  end.  Hence  the  rich  manuscript  collections  of  the 
National  Library  in  Reykjavik,  important  not  only  for  Ice¬ 
landic,  but  also  for  comparative  literature  (medieval  romances), 
have  now  been  made  accessible  to  scholars. 

Apart  from  the  annual  bibliographies  in  Arkiv  for  nordisk 
filologi  and  Acta  Philologica  Scandinavica,  only  one  special  bibli¬ 
ography  of  importance  has  appeared,  viz.  Halldor  Hermanns- 
son’s  The  Sagas  of  the  Kings  {Konunga  sbgur)  and  the  Mythical- 
Heroic  Sagas  (Fornaldar  sogur)  (Ithaca,  1937  =  Islandica  xxvi). 
The  volume  contains  two  bibliographical  supplements  to  Her- 
mannsson’s  earlier  works  in  Islandica  iii  (1910)  and  v  (1912). 

Editions 

Two  facsimile  editions  have  appeared  in  Ejnar  Munks- 
gaard’s  monumental  series  Corpus  Codicum  Islandorum  Medii 
Mvi.  These  are  The  Ancient  Lawbooks  Grdgds  and  Jdrnslda, 
with  an  introduction  by  Olafur  Lirusson  (Copenhagen,  1936), 

•  Abbreviations: 

AfnF ;  Arkiv  for  nordisk  Filologi. 

APhSc:  Acta  Philologica  Scandinavica. 

GRM:  Germanisch-romanische  Monatsschrift. 

IF:  Indogermanische  Forschiuigen. 

JEGP:  Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology. 

MoM;  Maal  og  Minne. 

MPh:  Modem  Philology. 

NoB:  Namn  och  Bygd. 

NN :  Notationes  Norroenae  (Lunds  Universitets  Arsskrift). 

NT(L):  Nordisk  Tidskrift  (utg.  av  Letterstedtska  Foreningen). 

PBB:  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprache  und  Literatur. 

SSN :  Scandinavian  Studies  and  Notes. 

UA:  (Lunds)  Universitets  Arsskrift. 

ZfdA:  Zeitschrift  filr  deutsches  Altertum. 

ZfdPh:  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsche  Philologie. 
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and  Codex  Regius  of  the  Elder  Edda,  with  an  introduction 
by  Andreas  Heusler  (Copenhagen,  1937).  The  latter,  reproduc¬ 
ing  the  most  famous  of  the  Old  Icelandic  manuscripts,  is  the 
tenth  in  the  series.  Both  editors  have  contributed  noteworthy 
introductions  to  their  respective  manuscripts. 

The  Icelandic  Ancient  Text  Society  (Hits  fslenzka  Forn- 
ritafelag)  has  issued  volume  vii  (actually  its  fourth)  of  Islenzk 
fornrit:  Grettis  saga  Astnundarsonar,  Bandamanna  saga,  Odds 
pdttr  Ofeigssonar  (Reykjavik,  1936).  The  editor,  GutSni  Jonsson 
of  Reykjavik,  belongs  to  Nordal’s  Icelandic  Saga  School,  of 
which  more  later.  He  looks  upon  the  saga  as  an  artistic  whole, 
written  by  a  single  author  (perhaps  HaflitSi  Steinsson,  priest, 
1253-1319.  Cf.  my  review  in  JEGP,  1938,  xxxvii:  289-291). 

The  Commission  for  the  Arnamagnaean  Foundation  has 
started  publication  of  a  new  corpus  of  Medieval  Icelandic 
Poems:  Islenzk  mi'daldakvceM  (Copenhagen,  1936).  Planned  as  a 
continuation  of  Finnur  Jonsson’s  N orsk-islandske  Skjaldedigt- 
ning,  it  is  to  include  all  Icelandic  poetry  between  1400  and  1550, 
i.e.,  up  to  the  Reformation.  The  editor  is  Professor  Jon  Helgason 
of  Copenhagen.  To  date  only  the  second  part  of  vol.  i  is  in  print, 
but  this  is  enough  to  demonstrate  the  editor’s  sound  method 
and  painstaking  accuracy  (cf.  my  review  JEGP,  1936,  xxxvii: 
93-95). 

Translations 

There  have  appeared  several  translations  of  sagas,  of  laws, 
and  of  poetry. 

Part  of  the  Poetic  Edda  has  been  translated  by  F.  Wagner, 
Les  Pohmes  Mythologiques  de  VEdda,  traduction  franfaise  .  .  .  , 
accompagnee  de  notices  interpretatives  et  precedee  d’un  expose 
general  de  la  mythologie  scandinave  (Li&ge  &  Paris,  1936  = 
Bibliotheque  de  la  faculte  de  philosophic  et  lettres  de  I’Univer- 
site  de  Li^ge,  Fasc.  lxxi.).  Comparison  of  this  prose  translation 
with  the  versified  English  ones  by  0.  Bray  (1908),  H.  A. 
Bellows  (1923),  and  L.  M.  Hollander  (1938)  shows  how  much 
nearer  an  English  translator  can  come  to  the  spirit  of  the  old 
poems. 

L.  M.  Hollander’s  latest  work:  Old  Norse  Poems,  the  Most 
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Important  N on-Scaldic  Verse  not  Included  in  the  Poetic  Edda 
(New  York,  1936)  covers  about  the  same  ground  as  Heusler’s 
Eddica  Minora.  Hollander’s  skill  in  handling  the  old  metres  is 
considerable,  and  his  archaisms  seem  to  me  to  be  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds.  Hollander  has  also  translated  two  other 
poems  with  comments:  “The  Poet  Egill  Skallagrimsson  and  his 
Poem  ‘On  the  Irreparable  Loss  of  his  Sons’  (Sonatorrek)”  and 
“The  Flyting  of  Qrvar-Odd,  Mannjqfnuthr  Qrvar-Odds."^ 

Translations,  not  likely  to  be  noticed,  are  “The  Prophesy  of 
the  Vala,”  and  a  fragment  (ch.  i-xl)  of  Egils  saga,  both  done 
by  William  Morris  and  incorporated  by  May  Morris  in  William 
Morris,  Artist,  Writer,  Socialist  (Oxford,  1936),  a  volume  which 
also  contains  a  good  deal  of  material  illustrating  Morris’s  views 
and  appreciation  of  the  sagas. 

Saga  Studies 

In  recent  years  the  study  of  the  Icelandic  family  sagas  has 
been  definitely  in  the  forefront.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the 
stimulating  surveys  by  H.  Koht  {The  Old  Norse  Saga,  1931), 
B.  S.  Phillpotts  {Edda  and  Saga,  1931),  and  Knut  Liestol  {The 
Origin  of  the  Icelandic  Family  Sagas,  1930),  but  also,  perhaps 
primarily,  to  the  activities  of  HiS  fslenzka  Fornritafelag  (the 
Icelandic  Ancient  Text  Society),  which,  since  1933,  has  been 
putting  out  excellent  text-editions  of  the  tslendinga  sdgur  with 
useful  notes,  genealogical  tables,  maps,  and  prefaces  dealing 
with  historical  and  literary  problems.  While  according  to  the 
consensus  of  opinion  before  1930,  most  ably  expressed  by 
Liestol,  the  sagas  were  regarded  as  rooted  in  faithful  oral  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  Icelandic  scholars,  led  by  SigurSur  Nordal,  now  tend 
to  view  them  as  artistic  products  of  authors  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries. 

The  literary-historical  views  of  this  Icelandic  school  are  well 
stated  in  the  late  B.  M.  Clsen’s  (f  1918)  lectures  “Um  Islen- 
dingasogur.”*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  were  not  printed  at 
once  (1911-17).  Against  the  Icelandic  school  Liestol  has  re¬ 
affirmed  his  stand  for  oral  tradition  in  “Tradision  og  forfatter  i 

‘  In  SSN,  1936,  xrv:  1-12,  51-55. 

*  Safn  til  sifgu  Islands,  1937,  vi,  5,  pp.  96. 
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den  islendske  aettesoga,”®  and  Per  Wieselgren,  another  staunch 
believer  in  oral  sagas,  has  criticised  Nordal’s  Egils  saga.* 

While  the  question:  oral  tales  transmitted  by  tradition  (Frei- 
prosa)  or  written  compositions  (Buchprosa)  is  the  great  issue 
today,  the  old  issue,  Norwegian  or  Icelandic,  so  burning  in  the 
nineteenth  century  (cf.  S.  A.  Anderson,  “The  Origin  of  the  Old 
Norse  Sagas,  a  Brief  Review  of  the  Controversy”®)  seems  to  have 
spent  its  force. 

Some  of  the  best  works  of  the  Icelandic  school  have  been 
written  by  Einar  Cl.  Sveinsson.  As  a  supplement  to  his  weighty 
work.  Urn  Njdlu  (1933),  he  discusses  Njdla’s  authorship  in 
“Njdla  og  Skogverjar.”*  His  suggestion  of  the  circle  within 
which  Njdla  might  have  been  written  is  motivated  with  great 
ingenuity.  Similarly,  in  Sagnaritun  Oddaverja  (Reykjavik,  1937 
=  Studia  Islandica,  Nr.  1)  he  decides  that  Orkneyinga  saga  and 
Skjqldunga  saga  most  likely  were  written  under  the  auspices  of 
Oddaverjar.  In  “Nafngiftir  Oddaverja,”^  he  demonstrates  the 
romantic  name-giving  practices  of  this  great  family  in  its  de¬ 
cline.  In  “Hvorledes  man  skal  laese  de  islandske  Sagaer,”*  he 
guides  the  reader  to  a  fuller  literary  appreciation  of  the  sagas. 
In  “Jarteiknir”  he  surveys  the  miracles  found  in  Biskupa  sggur 
and  Jarteikna  boekr.^ 

The  above-mentioned  Studia  Islandica,  Islenzk  fraetSi  (Reyk¬ 
javik,  1937)  are  published  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Iceland,  and  edited  by  Nordal.  They  contain 
papers  from  his  Icelandic  Seminary.  Two  more  papers  appeared 
in  1937:  Clafur  Larusson,  jEU  Egils  Hallddrssonar  og  Egils 
saga  (Nr.  2),  a  genealogical-literary  study,  and  Bjorn  Sigfusson, 
Um  Ljdsvetninga  sogu  (Nr.  3),  attacking  the  thesis  of  Liestol  that 
the  two  versions,  A  and  C,  of  Ljdsvetninga  saga  represent  two 
independent  oral  traditions.  B.  Sigfusson  maintains  that  C  is 
written  by  an  author  who  altered  A  deliberately.  If  true,  the 

»  MoM,  1936,  pp.  1-16. 

«  AfnF,  1936,  ui:  182-192. 

‘  SSN,  1936.  XIV :  25-30. 

•  Skirnir,  1937,  cxi:  15-45. 

’’  In  Bidrag  till  nordisk  filologi  tilldgnade  Emil  Olson  den  9  juni  1936 
(Lund,  1936),  pp.  190-196. 

» NT{L),  1936,  pp.  549-562. 

*  Skirnir,  1936,  cx:  23-48. 
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Freiprosa  theory  loses  important  support.  In  “Ingdlfs-pdttr  i 
V{ga-Gliifnssdgu”^°  the  same  author  tries  to  show  that  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  incident  may  have  been  incorporated  by  the 
writer  in  his  saga. 

The  perennial  problem  of  the  sagas  concerning  Greenland 
and  the  discovery  of  the  American  continent  (Vinland)  has,  as 
usual,  been  aired  in  several  publications.  One  is  the  spirited 
article  of  A.  W.  Br^gger,  “The  Vinland  Voyages,”^  another  the 
conservative  statement  of  Halldor  Hermannsson:  The  Problem 
of  Wineland  (Ithaca,  1936  =  Islandica  xxv.  Cf.  R.  Beck’s  review, 
SSN,  1937,  xiv:  207-208).  Neither  of  these  authors  doubts  that 
America  was  discovered  by  the  Norsemen,  but  Hermannsson 
refuses  to  believe  with  Br^gger  that  this  event  led  up  to  the 
later  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  Cabot.  Of  more  interest  for 
the  sagas  is  the  appraisal  of  the  two  sources:  Hauksbdk  and 
Flateyjarbdk.  Hermannsson  rejects  the  historical  value  of  the 
latter.  Br^gger  seems  to  value  both  equally.  Nordal  (in  a  note 
in  Studia  Islandica,  Nr.  3)  believes  that  we  have  here  a  genuine 
case  of  two  independently  preserved  oral  traditions  of  the  same 
saga. 

The  whole  historical  problem  is  treated  with  fairness  and 
with  just  emphasis  on  Eirikr  rau?5i’s  colonizing  feat  by  G. 
Frederici  in  Der  Charakter  der  Entdeckungen  und  Eroberung 
Amerikas  dutch  die  Europder  (Stuttgart,  1936,  in,  pp.  46-73). 
Popular  accounts  are  Richard  Beck’s  Leif  Erikson  and  His  Dis¬ 
covery  of  America,  an  address  delivered  at  the  Leif  Erikson  Day 
Memorial  Association  of  South  Dakota,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D., 
October  9,  1936  and  W.  Bovey’s  “The  Vinland  Voyages.”^* 
Important  observations  on  Landndma  and  the  earliest  Icelandic 
writings  have  been  contributed  by  BarSi  GutSmundsson  in  a 
series  of  articles.^® 

AfnF,  1937,  uii:  62-69. 

‘‘  American  Scandinavian  Review  1936,  xxiv:  197-215.  I  have  not  seen 
A.  W.  Brj^gger,  Vinlandsferdene  (Oslo,  1937);  cf.  A.  J.  Uppvall’s  review  in  SSN, 
1939,  XV :  162-166. 

“  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  xxx.  Sec.  2, 
pp.  27-47. 

“  “GoSortSaskipun  og  loggoSaaettir,”  Skirnir,  1936,  cx:  49-58,  and  “GotSortS 
fom  og  np,"  ibid.,  1937,  cxi:  56-83.  S..-e  also  Andvari,  1936,  Lxi:  32-34,  and  1937, 
LXii:  108-116. 
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Several  dissertations  dealing  with,  or  based  upon,  the  sagas 
may  be  mentioned  here.  Piet  Onno  Nijhoff,  De  Fldamanna  saga, 
een  texlkritische  beschowwing  over  de  samenstelling  en  de  bronnen 
.  .  .  (Assen,  1937)  investigates  the  sources  and  the  literary 
motifs  of  the  saga.  P.  C.  M.  Schluyter,  IJslands  Volksgeloof 
(Haarlem,  1936  =  Nederl.  Bijdr.  op  het  Gebied  van  Germ. 
Philol.  en  Linguistiek)  compares  the  folklore  of  the  sagas  with 
that  of  modern  Iceland,  stressing  the  great  similarity.  H.  H. 
Reykers,  Die  islandische  Achtersaga.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  nordischen 
Volkskunde  (Kbln,  1936)  deals  with  Grettis  saga  and  Gisla  saga. 
EiSur  S.  Kvaran,  Sippengefuhl  und  Sippenpflege  itn  alien  Island 
im  Lichte  erbbiologischer  Betrachtungsiveise^*  tries  to  prove  that 
the  strong  feeling  for  kin  in  Old  Iceland  was  to  a  great  extent 
determined  by  considerations  for  the  race.  Walter  Gehl,  Ruhm 
und  Ehre  bei  den  N ordgermanen.  Studien  zum  Lebensgejiihl  der 
isl.  Saga  (Berlin,  1937  =  Neue  Deutsche  Forschungen,  Abt. 
Deutsche  Philologie,  Bd.  3)  goes  to  the  core  of  the  very  prevalent 
ideal  of  drengskapr  (honor)  in  the  sagas.  Walter  Jaide,  Das 
Wesen  des  Zaubers  in  den  primitiven  Kulturen  und  in  den  Island- 
sagas  (Borna-Leipzig,  1937)  treats  the  magic  from  a  novel 
psychological  point  of  view.  Carl  O.  Williams,  Thraldom  in 
Ancient  Iceland.  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Class  Rule  (874r- 
1250)  (Chicago,  1936)  interprets  the  sources  from  a  proletarian 
point  of  view  (cf.  J.  Alexis’  review,  SSN,  1938,  xv:  32). 

It  was  through  his  work  on  the  Sagas  of  the  Kings  that 
SigurSur  Nordal  came  to  view  the  sagas  rather  as  works  of 
writing  authors  than  as  oral  tales.  His  works  Om  Olav  den  helliges 
Saga  (1914),  Snorri  Sturluson  (1920),  and  Egils  saga  (1933)  are 
milestones  in  the  development  of  this  idea.  It  finds  a  new 
expression  in  “Snorri  i  Reykholt,”“  a  lecture  given  in  Reykholt 
(Snorri’s  old  residence)  on  June  16,  1936,  before  an  audience  of 
Scandinavian  students. 

With  strictly  text-critical  methods,  reminiscent  of  Nordal’s 
first-named  book,  Bjarni  ASalbjarnarson  has  extended  the  in¬ 
vestigation  to  other  Sagas  of  the  Kings,  especially  to  the  Saga 

“  Sonderdruck  aus  Archivftir  Rassen-  und  Gesellschaftsbiologie,  1936,  xxx: 
97-121,  207-236.  Cf.  L.  M.  Hollander’s  review,  SSN,  1938,  xv:  69-70. 

“  Nordens  Kalender,  Oslo,  1937,  pp.  109-125. 
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of  Olafr  Tryggvason,  in  his  work  Om  de  norske  kongers  sagaer 
(Oslo,  1936  =  Skrifter  utg.  av  Det  Norske  Videnskaps-Akademi 
i  Oslo,  1936,  II.  Hist.-filos.  Kl.  2.  Bd.  No.  4.  pp.  vi,  236).  In 
spite  of  certain  obvious  shortcomings,  such  as  the  lack  of  a 
resume  and  of  a  much  needed  index,  this  work  will  be  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  for  future  research.  By  minute  comparison  of 
manuscripts  the  author  proves  that  the  three  extant  versions 
of  Olafs  saga  Tryggvasonar  by  Oddr  munkr  all  derive  from  one 
original  translation  of  his  Latin  saga,  a  translation  most  nearly 
represented  by  the  MS  AM  310,  4to.  Having  determined  the 
scope  of  this  earlier  work,  B.  AcSalbjarnarson  proceeds  to  dissect 
nearly  one  hundred  fragments  from  the  later  and  greater  Olafs 
saga  Tryggvasonar,  as  it  is  preserved  in  Forntnannasogur  i-iii, 
and  Flateyjarbdk,  identifying  these  chips  as  parts  of  the  other¬ 
wise  lost  dlafs  saga  by  Gunnlaugr  munkr.  This  is  a  feat  of  textual 
criticism,  though  the  author  may  not  (as  A.  Holtsmark  has 
pointed  out)**  have  taken  the  late  compilator  sufl&ciently  into 
account  nor  entered  into  a  necessary  discussion  of  oral  tradition 
behind  the  sagas.  One  such  source  is  illuminated  by  R.  Buset: 
“Ei  av  sogekjeldone  til  Snorre  Sturlason.”*^ 

The  archaeological  angle  of  Ynglinga  saga  and  Ynglingatal 
is  thoroughly  discussed  in  Sune  Lindquist’s  Uppsala  hogar  och 
Ottarshogen  (Stockholm,  1936),  a  monumental  work. 

Turning  to  the  fornaldar-  and  lygisdgur,  A.  G.  van  Hamel’s 
“The  Saga  of  Sqrli  the  Strong”*®  is  a  first  attempt  to  define 
the  relationship  between  the  four  extant  versions  of  the  saga. 
Miss  M.  Schlauch,  in  “The  Ddmusta  saga  and  French  Ro¬ 
mance,”*®  points  out  a  close  parallel  to  the  saga  in  the  French 
romance  Adamas  et  Ydoine,  suggesting  that  it  reached  Iceland 
by  way  of  England.  Similar  source  hunting  is  done  by  S.  A. 
Krijn  in  “Troldmanden  Vergilius  paa  Island,”®®  the  authoress 
denying  that  Virgiless  ritnur  are  in  any  respect  of  Icelandic 
origin.  An  interesting  article  on  Gylfaginning  {Snorra  Edda)  is 

“  In  a  review  in  NT(L),  1937,  pp.  615-616. 

Historisk  tidsskrift,  Oslo,  1934-36,  pp.  421-426. 

»  APhSc,  1935-36,  x:  265-295. 

»  MPh,  1937,  xxxv:  1-13. 

*«  AfnF,  1936,  ui:  256-264. 
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A.  H.  Krappe’s  “Die  Blendwerke  der  ^sir.”*‘  Krappe  shows 
that  the  motif  of  sjdnhverfingar,  the  optical  trick  played  on 
Gylfi  by  the  ^Esir,  and  on  porr  by  CtgarSaloki,  is  a  common  one 
in  Celtic  sources.  He  concludes  that  the  triad  Harr,  Jafnhdrr, 
and  priSi  is  not  one  of  divinity,  but  simply  a  sjdnhverfing. 

Two  studies  in  the  prose  style  of  the  sagas  deserve  comment. 
One  is  Arthur  Hruby’s  Drei  Studien  zur  Technik  der  isldndischen 
Saga  (Leipzig  u.  Wien,  1936),  like  his  earlier  work,  studies  in 
details  of  composition.  Halvard  Lie’s  Studier  i  Heitnskringlas 
stil,  Dialogene  og  talene  (Oslo,  1937  =  Skrifter  utg.  av  Det  Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi  i  Oslo,  1936,  ii.  Hist.-filos.  Kl.,  Nr.  5,  pp. 
136)  is  a  much  weightier  contribution,  invaluable  as  a  basis  for 
further  study. 

Eddie  Poetry 

Unlike  the  sagas,  the  Eddie  Poems  may  be  said  to  have 
received  only  scant  attention  during  1936-37.  A  third  edition  of 
G.  Neckel’s  well-known  and  handy  text  (Edda,  Heidelberg, 
1936)  brings  little  that  is  new.  The  greatest  contribution  has 
been  indirect,  viz.  Jan  de  Vries’s  excellent  handbook  Altger- 
manische  Religions geschichte,  Bd.  ii.  Religion  der  Nordgermanen 
(Berlin  u.  Leipzig,  1937  =  Grundriss  der  germ.  Philologie  12,  2). 
This  is  naturally  to  a  great  extent  based  upon  Eddie  poetry, 
and  so  is  the  more  modest  dissertation  Germanisches  Leben  im 
Spiegel  der  altnordischen  Dichtung  (Berlin,  1936)  by  P.  Sixsskand. 
Jan  de  Vries  has  also  given  an  interpretation  of  Vbluspd,^^  fol¬ 
lowing  Nordal  in  finding  there  the  philosophy  of  a  heathen  poet 
touched  by  Christian  influence.  Of  a  more  problematic  value 
seem  to  me  “Die  Herkunft  der  Wielandsage”  (derived  from  a 
Latin  mythograph  of  the  fifth  century)  by  G.  Baesecke,*®  and 
“Eine  Beziehung  zwischen  Veda  und  Edda,”  by  H.  Lommel,*^ 
a  parallel  from  the  Atharvaveda,  book  i,  poem  14,  to  the  love 
curse  in  Skfrnistndl.  Concerned  primarily  with  religion  is  Ake 
Ohlmarks’s  “Totenerweekungen  in  den  Eddaliedern,”“  while 

*^ZfdPh,  1937,  LXii;  113-124. 

»  GRM,  1936,  xxiv:  1-14. 

“  PBB,  1937,  LXi:  368-378. 

M  ZfdA,  1936,  Lxxiii;  245-251. 

“  AfnF,  1936,  ui:  264-297. 
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W.  Lehmgruber’s  Die  Erweckung  der  Walkiire  (Halle,  1936)  is 
a  study  in  heroic  legends. 

Other  comments  on  single  points  or  whole  poems  are  A. 
Holtsmark’s  “Rosmufjqll  Rinar^  (in  Atlakvida  17,  parallel: 
Wormazfeld  in  a  German-Latin  diplom  from  779),  S.  Guten- 
brunner’s  “Altnordische  Spruchdichtung  in  den  Reginsmdl"^’’ 
and  K.  G.  Ljunggren’s  “Anteckningar  till  Skirnismdl  och  Rigs- 
Pula,”^^  in  which  there  are  also  comments  on  style. 

More  important  than  any  of  these  articles  is  Hermann 
Schneider’s  Vber  die  dltesten  Gdtterlieder  der  Nordgermanen 
(Miinchen,  1936  =  Sitzungsber.  der  Bayrischen  Akad.  der  Wiss., 
Phil. -Hist.  Abt.,  Heft  7).  The  article  treats  a  field  intermediate 
between  Eddie  and  Scaldic  poetry.  Schneider  tries  to  reconstruct 
from  our  sources  old  lays  about  gods  and  to  define  their  contents 
and  their  tone.  He  believes  such  poems  flourished  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  ninth  century.  They  were  epics,  and  their  tone  was 
cheerful,  unlike  the  Ragnar9k  mood  of  many  Eddie  poems, 
which  may  have  been  due  to  the  fear  of  approaching  doom  at  the 
end  of  the  millennium. 


Scaldic  Poetry 

There  was  a  time  when  Finnur  Jdnsson  by  virtue  of  his 
Norsk-islandske  Skjaldedigtning  (1912-15)  was  almost  the  sole 
arbiter  in  matters  concerning  Scaldic  Poetry.  But  in  the  twenties 
Ernst  A.  Kock  became  the  most  prominent  interpreter  of  this 
poetry  through  his  Notationes  Norroenae  (appearing  in  Lunds 
Universitets  Arsskrift  since  1925).  Kock’s  brilliant  method  gained 
him  many  adherents,  and  he  met  with  no  serious  opposition 
until  Hans  Kuhn  attacked  the  foundation  of  his  research  in 
Germanische  Philologie,  Festschrift  fur  Otto  Behagel  (Heidelberg, 
1934,  pp.  413-416).  Since  then  the  feud  has  continued.^*  In 

«  NoB,  1936,  xxiv;  62-65. 

«  ZfdA,  1937,  Lxxiv:  135-139. 

«  AfnF,  1937,  liii:  190-232. 

*»  Kock;  NN,  21,  §§2701-05,  (Lunds  UA  1935);  Kuhn:  “Zu  E.  A.  Kocks 
NN.  Kritik  der  §§2501-10”;  PBB,  1936,  lx:  133-160;  Kock;  NN,  22,  §§2901- 
3000  (Lunds  UA  1936);  Kuhn:  “Zum  Vers-  und  Satzbau  der  Skalden,”  ZfdA, 
1937,  Lxxrv:  49-63. 
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general,  Kuhn  criticizes  Kock  for  lack  of  synthesis  and  for  an 
increasing  arbitrariness  in  treating  the  texts. 

Most  of  the  Scaldic  notes,  however,  are  not  polemic.  Weighty 
as  always  are  M.  Olsen’s  “Commentarii  Scaldici”®“  on  Sonator- 
rek,  and  “Visen  om  AmbhgfSi.”"  Less  imaginative  but  no  less 
critical  are  Jon  Helgason’s  notes  “Til  Skjaldedigtningen’’®*  on 
the  poem  Harmsdl.  Interesting  is  W.  H.  Vogt’s  “Zwei  Fluche 
der  Gri'damdl,”^^  to  which  he  adds  parallels  from  Irish,  and  Jan 
de  Vries’s  “Die  erste  Strophe  von  Egils  Sonatorrek,”^  an  old 
bone  of  contention.  His  interpretation:  “das  Wagen  der  Luft, 
wie  es  sich  kundgibt  in  der  Abwechslung  von  druckschweren 
und  unbetonten  Silben,  also  metrischer  Aufbau  des  dichterischen 
Wortes”  seems  to  me  more  ingenious  than  convincing.  The  same 
could  be  said  of  van  Hamel’s  commentary  on  Sonatorrek  in 
“IJslands  Odinsgeloof  (Amsterdam,  1936=  Mededeelingen  der 
koninkl.  Akademievan  Wetenschappente  Amsterdam.  Afd.  Letter- 
kunde,  Deel  82,  Ser.  B.  No.  3,  pp.  147-188).  He  considers  the 
poem  to  be  a  viglpsing  against  .^gir  and,  as  such,  to  be  a  ven¬ 
geance  or  satisfaction  of  a  sort. 

Interesting  is  L.  Weiser-Aall’s  interpretation  of  the  kenning 
‘^Hugrinn — vindr  trollkvenna"^  as  the  “breath  of  witches,” 
which,  like  the  mind  {hugr,  anima),  could  be  used  for  magical 
purposes.  H.  Rosenfeld’s  article  “Nordische  Schilddichtung  und 
mittelalterliche  Wappendichtung.  Ihre  Beziehung  zum  griechi- 
schen  Schildgedicht  und  ihre  literarische  Auswirkung”®*  opens 
up  welcome  vistas  to  the  outside  world.  So  also  does  that  of 
Gwynn  Jones,  entitled  “Alliteration:  Welsh  and  Scandina¬ 
vian.”*® 

Finally,  one  should  mention  Anne  Holtsmark’s  charming 
sketch  of  the  Icelandic  scalds,  their  lives  and  poetry:  “Islandske 

»*  AfnF,  1936,  ui:  209-255. 

MoM,  1937,  145-154. 

«  APhSc,  1935-36,  x;  250-264. 

“  AfnF,  1936,  ui;  325-339. 

M  GRM,  1936,  xxiv:  300-301. 

»  MoM,  1936:  76-78. 

“  ZfdPh,  1936,  LXi:  232-269. 

In  Aberystwyth  Studies,  reviewed  in  £tudes  Celtiques,  1937,  ii:  207-208. 
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skalder,  liv  og  digtning,”®*  to  which  may  be  added  her  “Bjarne 
Kolbeinsson  og  bans  forfatterskap,”**  and  Sir  William  A. 
Craigie’s  The  Art  of  Poetry  in  Iceland  (The  Taylorian  Lecture, 
1937,  Oxford,  1937).  This  is  a  wide  survey  of  ars  poetica  in  Ice¬ 
land  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  times,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  very  characteristic  rimur. 

Metrics 

In  the  field  of  metrics  the  exact  study  by  Ragnar  Hollmerus, 
Studier  over  alliterationen  i  Eddan  (Helsingfors,  1937  =  Studier 
i  nordisk  filologi,  Bd.  26)  is  carried  out  with  the  well-known  (for 
many  philologists  horrifying)  methods  of  Pipping’s  Helsingfors 
school.  The  author  attempts  to  prove  the  thesis  already  formu¬ 
lated  by  Snorri  Sturluson  that  “ef  hljotlstafr  er  h^futSstafrinn, 
pi  skolu  stuSlar  vera  ok  hljdSstafir,  ok  er  pi  fegra,  at  sinn  hljotS- 
stafr  se  hverr  )?eirra.”  That  is:  Snorri  thought  it  more  euphonic 
to  avoid  the  same  vowel  in  vocalic  alliteration.  Hollmerus  proves 
this  to  be  the  practice  in  the  Edda,  and  from  the  fact  that 
identity  of  vowel  is  also  avoided  after  alliterating  consonants 
he  concludes  that  vowel  alliteration  is  associated  with  something 
constant  about  the  vowel,  probably  the  often  postulated  glottal 
stop.  This  is  possible,  but  today  vocalic  alliteration,  never 
abandoned  in  Iceland,  gets  along  well  without  this  glottal  stop. 

Unlike  Hollmerus,  Kemp  Malone  is  interested  in  an  old 
pattern  of  alliteration  in  “The  Alliterative  Pattern  ABBC  in 
the  pulur.”  This  pattern  he  finds  not  only  in  the  fulur  but  also 
in  Widsith  and  the  name  lists  of  Tacitus.^®  Those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  origin  of  rimur  will  find  Paul  Verrier’s  “Den  fire- 
liniede  Folkevisestrophe”"  worth  reading. 

Grammar  and  Related  Subjects 

On  the  borderline  between  literary  history,  text  criticism, 
paleography,  and  grammar  stands  the  excellent  and  important 
investigation  by  Dr.  Anne  Holtsmark:  En  islandsk  scholasticus 

»•  NT{L),  1937,  pp.  436-154. 

*•  EMa,  1937,  xxxvii:  1-17. 

«  Saga-Book  of  the  Viking  Club,  1936,  xi:  250-252. 

“  Danske  Studier,  1937,  pp.  1-47;  cf.  E.  Frandsen’s  ripost,  ibid.,  163-168. 
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fra  det  12  drkundre  (Oslo,  1936  =  Skrifter  utg.  av  Det  Norske 
Videnskaps-Akademi  i  Oslo,  1936,  ii.  Hist.-filos.  Kl.  No.  3). 
The  so-called  First  Grammatical  Treatise  of  Snorra  Edda  (Cod. 
Wormianus)  has  long  been  highly  rated  by  Scandinavian 
grammarians  for  the  unique  light  it  sheds  upon  phonetical  as¬ 
pects  (vowels)  in  twelfth-century  Iceland.  To  them  its  phoneti¬ 
cal  analysis  seemed  as  original  as  the  Icelandic  sagas.  But  Dr. 
Holtsmark  shows  that  the  ideas  in  this  Treatise  are  traceable 
back  to  European,  especially  Anglo-Norman,  learning  during 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  Thus,  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  ceases  to  be  an  anachronistic  prodigy,  but  becomes  a 
man  who  masters  the  scholastic  learning  of  his  time.  I  do  not 
think  that  these  results  can  be  shaken.  Another  matter  is 
whether  Dr.  Holtsmark’s  dating  of  the  Treatise  {ca.  1170)  can 
be  moved  back  two  or  three  decades  as  Heusler,  M.  Olsen,  and 
D.  A.  Seip  seem  to  prefer.  With  an  eye  on  Bishop  porlakr,  as 
an  author,  and  the  ideological  connection  with  the  Ormulum 
the  later  date  has  long  seemed  plausible  to  me. 

A  certain  amount  of  linguistic  comment  is  to  be  found  in 
many  of  the  works  already  enumerated,  e.g.,  in  the  footnotes 
to  Islensk  fornrit,  and  in  the  articles  on  Eddie  and  Scaldic  verse. 
Here  follow  a  few  more  titles,  mostly  on  realia.  M.  Olsen  writes 
on  “Hcensnabassinn,”  a  ship  name,  the  first  element  probably 
derived  from  German  Hansa.*^  He  also  explains  “Fasthaldr”  as 
a  part  of  an  ancient  rudder.^®  Finnur  Jonsson  elucidates  the 
terms  “S^sla,  s^slumadr”  by  references  to  early  occurrences.** 
Arnold  Nordling  subjects  Pauls  saga  postola  och  norr.  miS  to  a 
very  thorough  investigation,  where  ancient  and  modern  paral¬ 
lels  are  freely  drawn  upon.*®  Perhaps  of  greatest  general  interest 
is  V.  Janson’s  semasiological  and  etymological  investigation  of 
“NiflheimP*^  He  makes  it  likely  that  the  current  translation  of 
Niflheimr  as  “foggy,  dark  world”  is  recent,  due  to  association 

«  MoM,  1936,  pp.  87-90. 

« Ibid.,  1937,  p.  78. 

**  Arbdk  bins  isl.  Fornleifafelags,  1933-36,  pp.  1-6. 

“  Studier  i  nordisk  filologi,  1937,  xxvi,  3 :  1-44. 

Uppsala  Univ.  Arsskrift,  1936,  10.  Sprikvetenskapliga  SUllskapets  i  Upp¬ 
sala  Forhandlingar,  1934-36,  pp.  75-102. 
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with  German  Nebel,  while  the  old  meaning  probably  was  “steep, 
deep,”  agreeing  with  OE  neowol. 

Purely  grammatical  articles  are  few.  A.  M.  Sturtevant  writes 
on  “The  confusion  of  the  Neuter  ta-Declension  with  the  Femi¬ 
nine  tw-Declension  in  Old  Norse,”^^  pointing  out  that  there  was  a 
semasiological  as  well  as  a  morphological  cause,  namely  the 
abstract  sense  of  certain  fa-stems  (cf.  e'dli,  n.,  with  hylli,  f.).  Of 
much  greater  scope  is  G.  T.  Flom’s  article  “Breaking  in  Old 
Norse  and  Old  English  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Relation¬ 
ship  between  Them.”^*  Usually  the  differences  between  the 
breaking  in  Old  Norse  and  Old  Icelandic  have  been  stressed, 
but  Flom  believes  that  the  similarities  are  even  more  important 
as  indications  of  connection  between  the  sister  languages.  His 
article  is,  indeed,  of  uncommon  interest  on  account  of  its  broad 
view  and  sweeping  synthesis,  which  seems  plausible,  though  the 
spaces  of  time  to  be  bridged  are  rather  formidable.  To  the  bibli¬ 
ography  may  be  added  an  excurs  on  “Den  sakallade  w-bryt- 
ningen”  in  O.  F.  Hultman’s  Hdlsingelagen  och  Upplandslagens 
Arfdabalk  i  Cod.  Ups.  B.  49  (Helsingfors,  1908).  A  case  of 
sandhi  is  elucidated  by  E.  A.  Kock  in  “Eine  altisl.  Sandhi- 
regel. He  shows  that  -r  and  -ur  varied  in  endings  according  to 
the  following  sound.  Kuhn,  too,  has  contributed  to  the  syntax 
of  poetry  an  article  already  mentioned  (footnote  29)  and  “Nega¬ 
tion  des  Verbs  in  der  altnordischen  Dichtung,”®®  where  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  types  ne,  -gi,  -a,  -at,  -t  is  defined.  Kuhn  finds  ne  to 
be  an  archaism  in  the  Ijd’dahdttr  poems  of  the  Edda,  but  a 
West-Germ,  trait  in  the  heroic  poems. 

Because  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  Old  Icelandic  gram¬ 
mar,  mention  should  also  be  made  of:  Bruno  Kresz  Die  Laute 
des  modernen  Islandischen  (Diss.  Berlin,  1937),  a  thorough  and 
dependable  work,  especially  handy  for  the  ready  references  to 
earlier  works  on  the  subject.  Some  minor  defects  are  mentioned 
in  my  review  in  Mod.  Lang.  Notes  1939,  Liv:  150-152. 

The  study  of  place  names  is  now  gaining  new  impetus  in 
Iceland,  as  may  be  seen  by  Magnus  Finnbogason’s  article  “Um 

*•’’  Language,  1936,  xii;  45-47. 

*^Ibid.,  1937,  XIII :  123-136. 

«•  IF,  1937,  Lv:  128-129. 

‘o  PBB,  1936,  lx:  431^44. 
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ornefnarannsoknir,”®'  and  by  the  numerous  place-name  collec¬ 
tions  and  studies  in  Arbdk  bins  isl.  Fornleifafelags,  1933-36. 
Among  these  articles  Olafur  Ldrusson’s  “Nokkur  bygbanofn” 
(pp.  108-116)  excels  in  method  of  interpretation  already  demon¬ 
strated  in  earlier  works  of  that  type.®^  Mattias  porSarson’s  “Tvo 
Grettisbaeli”  (pp.  49-60,  128-131)  has  some  bearing  on  Grettis 
saga.  Here  belongs  also  “Merkilegt  ornefni”  (Hvalurdy^  by 
Margeir  Jonsson,  author  of  Bajanofn  d  Nordurlandi  (Akureyri 
og  Reykjavik,  1921-33). 

Stefan  Einarsson 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

«  Skirnir,  1937,  cxi:  176-198. 

«  Vaka,  1929,  in;  319-369. 

“  Skirnir,  1936,  cx:  132-150. 


THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH'ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  met  at 
Augustana  College,  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day,  May  5  and  6,  1939. 

First  Session,  Friday,  May  5,  2  P.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  Dean  Arthur  E.  Wald.  In  the  absence  of  President  Conrad 
Bergendoff  of  Augustana  College,  Dean  Wald  expressed  in  the 
name  of  President  Bergendoff  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  members 
of  the  Society. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  then  begun. 

1.  Strindberg’s  Naturalism  in  Froken  Julie  (15  minutes). 
By  Professor  Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom,  University  of  Michigan. 

2.  Asbjornsen — a  Bibliographical  Study  (25  minutes).  By 
Professor  Henning  Larsen,  University  of  Iowa.  This  paper  was 
discussed  by  Professors  George  T.  Flom,  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  and 
Richard  Beck. 

3.  A  Survey  of  Present-Day  Instruction  in  Scandinavian  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universities  (15  minutes).  By  Professor 
Joseph  Alexis,  University  of  Nebraska.  The  paper  was  discussed 
by  Professors  Arthur  E.  W’ald,  Henning  Larsen,  George  T. 
Flom,  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  and  Richard  Beck. 

4.  Phonetics,  Phonology,  and  the  Teaching  of  Old  Norse 
Pronunciation  (20  minutes).  By  Professor  George  T.  Flom, 
University  of  Illinois. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 

Nominating  Committee,  Professor  Henning  Larsen  and  Dr. 
E.  W.  Olson. 

Auditing  Committee,  Professors  Richard  Beck  and  A.  L. 
Elmquist. 

Committee  on  Resolutions,  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant. 

There  were  twenty-four  present  at  this  session. 

At  4  o’clock  a  tea  was  served  by  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Wald  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Women’s  Building,  which  was  attended  by  mem- 
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bers  and  friends  of  the  Society  in  an  informal  and  pleasant 
manner. 

At  6:45  the  annual  dinner  was  held  in  the  dining  room  of 
Andreen  Hall.  Dean  Wald  presided  at  the  program  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  Augustana  Double  Sextette,  which  rendered  suitable 
selections  both  in  English  and  in  Swedish.  After  Professor 
Henning  Larsen  had  spoken  briefly,  Dean  Wald  called  upon  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society  to  speak  on  the  subject,  “The  Old 
Grads  Come  Back.”  Professor  Martin  Lindstrom,  visiting  pro¬ 
fessor  from  Lund,  Sweden,  spoke  of  his  experiences  during  his 
year  of  service  at  Augustana  Theological  Seminary,  and  Mrs. 
Lindstrom  similarly  told  of  her  observations.  After  these  two 
addresses  in  Swedish,  Professor  E.  A.  Beyer  of  Augustana  Col¬ 
lege  used  the  German  language  and  recalled  his  student  days 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant 
showed  by  his  apt  quotations  how  steeped  the  editor  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Studies  is  in  the  literature  of  the  North.  Professor  E. 
Gustav  Johnson  of  North  Park  College  indulged  in  a  humorous 
vein,  making  his  remarks  in  Swedish,  while  Professor  Richard 
Beck  as  a  representative  of  Iceland  spoke  in  Icelandic  and  in 
English.  Professor  George  T.  Flom  concluded  the  speech-making 
by  calling  attention  to  the  similarity  between  the  Scandinavian 
languages.  An  important  part  of  the  evening’s  program  was  the 
unison  singing,  with  selections  from  all  the  Scandinavian 
tongues.  There  were  sixty  present  at  the  dinner. 

Second  Session,  Saturday,  May  6,  9  A.M. 

The  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  was  resumed. 

5.  Excerpts  from  a  Biography  of  0.  O.  Olsson  (20  minutes). 
By  Dr.  E.  W.  Olson,  Augustana  Book  Concern.  This  paper  was 
discussed  by  Dean  A.  E.  Wald. 

6.  Guttormur  J.  Guttormsson,  Icelandic-Canadian  Poet  and 
Dramatist  (20  minutes).  By  Professor  Richard  Beck,  University 
of  North  Dakota.  Discussion  by  Professors  E.  Gustav  Johnson, 
Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom,  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  Joseph  Alexis, 
and  Eldo  F.  Bunge. 

7.  Sent  kattar  sun,  Helga  KviSa  Hundingsbana,  K,  19,  4 
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(10  minutes).  By  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant.  This  paper  was 
discussed  by  Professors  George  T.  Flom  and  Martin  Soderback. 

8.  Problems  Connected  with  the  Teaching  of  Scandinavian 
Literature  in  English  Translation  (15  minutes).  By  Dr.  Hen- 
riette  Naeseth,  Augustana  College.  Discussion  by  Professors 
Richard  Beck,  G.  T.  Flom,  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  E.  A.  Beyer,  Carl 
E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom,  E.  Gustav  Johnson,  and  A.  E.  Wald. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  presented  and 
accepted  with  the  Secretary-Treasurer’s  report. 

The  report  of  the  Editor  of  Publications  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Corresponding  Members  reported  through 
its  chairman.  Prof.  Richard  Beck,  the  following  nominations: 
for  Germany,  Prof.  Wolfgang  Krause,  University  of  KSnigs- 
berg;  for  Sweden,  Prof.  Otto  von  Friesen,  University  of  Upsala; 
for  Iceland,  Prof.  Sigurdur  Nordal,  University  of  Iceland;  for 
England,  Prof.  Bruce  Dickens,  University  of  Leeds;  for  Belgium, 
Prof.  Felix  Wagner;  for  France,  Prof.  A.  Jolivet,  University  of 
Paris;  for  Holland,  Prof.  Jan  de  Vries,  University  of  Leyden. 
The  report  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following: 
“The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  de¬ 
sires  to  express  its  gratitude  for  the  cordial  hospitality  which 
every  member  has  received  from  Augustana  College  at  this 
twenty-eighth  annual  meeting.  The  Society  is  especially  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Local  Committee  on  Arrangements  for  the  de¬ 
lightful  entertainment  and  the  Scandinavian  social  spirit  of 
song  and  of  conviviality  expressed  at  the  evening  table.  The 
Society  feels  that  by  this  cordial  co-operation  the  cause  to  which 
we  are  dedicated  has  been  materially  advanced.  For  this  amiable 
and  courteous  co-operation  the  Society  is  profoundly  grateful 
and  will  long  remember  the  pleasant  and  helpful  meeting  at  the 
Swedish  institution,  Augustana  College.”  The  resolution  was 
adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  as  follows:  for 
President,  Dean  Arthur  Wald  of  Augustana  College;  for  Vice- 
President,  Professor  Richard  Beck  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota;  for  Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Joseph  Alexis  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska;  for  Editor  of  Publications,  Professor 
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A.  M.  Sturtevant  of  the  University  of  Kansas;  for  Associate 
Editor,  Professor  A.  L.  Elmquist  of  the  University  of  Nebraska; 
as  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  three  years,  Profes¬ 
sor  E.  Gustav  Johnson  of  North  Park  College  and  Dr.  Henriette 
Naeseth  of  Augustana  College.  These  were  elected. 

There  were  seventeen  present  at  this  session. 

Adjournment. 

Joseph  Alexis,  Secretary 
Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  May  3,  1939 
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IS  STRINDBERG’S  FADREN  NATURALISTIC? 


The  problem  of  this  paper  can  be  solved  only  by  definition. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  find  Fadren  naturalistic  or  otherwise, 
depending  wholly  on  the  meaning  that  we  give  to  the  word 
“naturalism.” 

The  Term  “Naturalism” 

Let  us  first  recognize  that  the  term  “naturalism”  has  many 
values.  It  is  used  in  religion,  philosophy,  biology,  painting, 
poetry,  the  novel,  and  the  drama.  Moreover,  in  the  fine  arts  it 
is  employed  not  only  as  a  label  for  aesthetic  doctrines  but  also 
as  a  qualification  of  art  products.  The  term  is  also  differentiated 
nationally,  so  that  we  speak  of  French,  German,  Scandinavian, 
English,  and  Russian  naturalism.  Finally,  the  word  is  used 
loosely  as  a  generic  term  embracing  the  various  aspects  of  real¬ 
ism  in  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries.  The 
adoption  of  all  the  values  without  distinction  is  the  raison 
d'itre  for  our  many-sided  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term;  hence 
our  main  task  is  to  discover  which  of  the  values  is  applicable 
to  the  analysis  of  Fadren. 

The  so-called  dramatic  naturalism  of  Strindberg  is  definitely 
associated  with  Emile  Zola.  Thus  we  need  not  hesitate  in  select¬ 
ing  the  particular  value  of  the  term  that  we  shall  employ:  that 
which  is  immediately  derived  from  Zola’s  theories  and  prac¬ 
tices.  Tangents  to  Rousseau,  Dostoievsky,  Tolstoi,  Arno  Holz, 
and  others  are  herewith  dismissed.  Our  special  task  is  to  define 
the  naturalism  of  Zola  and  then  to  employ  the  definition  in  the 
analysis  of  Strindberg’s  Fadren. 

Zola's  Naturalism 

Zola  himself  provided  the  tabloid  form  to  which  his  natural¬ 
ism  is  frequently  reduced:  “Un  ceuvre  d’art  est  un  coin  de  la 
nature  vue  a  travers  un  temperament.”  Yet,  as  Zola  himself 
agrees,  if  this  is  all,  it  is  pretty  close  to  nothing.  If  a  definition 
of  naturalism  is  to  be  meaningful,  it  must  separate  the  movement 
from  other  literary  developments  and  reveal  characteristics 
that  are  distinctive  of  the  one,  not  common  to  all.  If  this  cannot 
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be  done,  the  problem  is  nonsensical,  and  the  use  of  labels  is 
then  the  application  of  nonsense  syllables. 

A  resume  of  the  characteristics  supposedly  denominating 
Zola’s  naturalism  should  include  at  least  the  following  state¬ 
ments: 

1.  Naturalism  is  the  search  for  truth,  for  a  grasp  of  sensuous 
reality,  rather  than  an  expression  of  fancy  or  of  verisimilitude. 

2.  It  is  dominantly  objective  and  eschews  the  subjective, 
for  it  depends  on  observation  and  the  accumulation  of  objective 
data. 

3.  It  posits  the  use  of  documentary  evidence. 

4.  It  strongly  opposes  abstractions  in  dramatis  personae 
and  demands  that  real-life  persons  be  set  forth. 

5.  It  is  physiological  and  psychological,  being  based  on  the 
natural  sciences  and  deriving  its  strength  from  the  scientific 
method. 

6.  Its  special  field  of  scientific  investigation  lies  in  social  con¬ 
ditions. 

7.  More  specifically,  it  is  concerned  with  man  in  his  milieu, 
with  heredity  and  environment,  and  it  exploits  scientific  experi¬ 
mentation  as  well  as  critical  analysis. 

8.  Through  its  investigation  of  social  conditions  naturalism, 
will  not  only  re-create  literature  but  also  tend  to  reform  the 
world. 

These  statements  give  us,  in  the  rough  at  least,  a  picture 
of  Zola’s  naturalism.*  That  there  is  much  rhetoric  and  more 
repetition  in  his  critical  writings,  we  must  certainly  admit; 
moreover,  it  is  also  too  obvious  that  certain  aspects  of  the  so- 
called  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Zola’s  naturalism  are 
common  to  other  literary  developments.  Yet  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  prime  force  of  this  new  movement  is  the  stress  on  sci¬ 
ence,  with  a  special  application  to  social  conditions.  That  the 
author  is  to  rely  on  objective  evidence,  not  on  the  free  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  is  to  maintain  a  scientific  disinterestedness,  is 
of  far  greater  importance  to  our  concept  than  anything  else. 

*  This  is  a  rfsutnd  not  only  of  critical  writings  on  Zola’s  works  but  more 
especially  of  the  essays  in  Le  roman  expfrimenial,  Mes  haines,  Les  romanciers 
naturalistes,  and  Le  naluralisme  au  thi&tre. 
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In  other  words,  naturalism  is  distinguished  from  other  move¬ 
ments  chiefly  through  the  attempt  to  adapt  the  scientific  method 
to  literature,  especially  in  the  analysis  of  man  in  his  milieu. 

Thus  a  work  of  art  is  not  simply  a  bit  of  nature  seen  through 
a  particular  temperament;  rather,  it  is  a  scientific  study  of 
specific  human  beings  conditioned  by  known  factors  of  heredity 
and  thrust  into  an  environment  that  is  susceptible  of  analysis. 
This  is  what  I  find  to  be  the  gist  of  Zola’s  naturalism,  and  I 
propose  to  use  it  in  the  analysis  of  Strindberg’s  Fadren. 

The  Analysis  of  Fadren 

All  Strindberg  students  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  reasonable  doubt  as  to  whether  Fadren  should  be 
classified  as  a  naturalistic  drama.  Zola  himself  raised  objections 
and  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  certain  phases  of  the  work;* 
likewise,  Martin  Lamm  cautiously  pointed  out  that  he  thinks 
Fadren  represents  only  a  bold  step  in  the  direction  of  natural¬ 
ism.*  For  my  part,  I  hope  to  demonstrate  that  the  drama  has 
nothing  in  particular  to  do  with  the  given  specifications  for 
naturalistic  literature.^ 

Subject-matter. — In  Fadren,  Strindberg  offers  us  one  of  his 
many  versions  of  the  battle  of  the  sexes.  That  the  subject  is 
appropriate  for  naturalistic  literature  we  must  admit.  It  is  not, 
however,  peculiar  to  naturalism,  and  hence  we  cannot  use  it  as 
evidence  in  the  classification  of  the  drama. 

Dramatis  Personae. — Zola  declared  that  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sonae  of  Fadren  did  not  appeal  to  him  as  representatives  of 
people  in  real-life  situations.  It  is,  I  believe,  only  too  obvious 
that  the  Captain  and  Laura  are  not  developed  as  members  of 
the  species  homo  sapiens  under  the  scrutiny  of  a  scientist.  In 
many  respects  the  Captain  typifies  an  aspect  of  the  universal 
male — man  haunted  by  the  doubt  of  paternity — whereas  Laura 

’  See  Zola’s  letter  to  Strindberg  apropos  of  Fadren,  in  Samlade  skrifter, 
XXIII,  422-423.  (The  Samlade  skrifter  are  in  the  following  pages  referred  to 
solely  by  Roman  numerals.) 

’  Strindbergs  dramer  (Stockholm:  Albert  Bonnier,  1924),  I,  300. 

*  See  my  earlier  treatment  of  the  subject  in  Strindberg’s  Dramatic  Expression¬ 
ism  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1930),  92-102. 
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is  not  so  much  the  universal  female  as  she  is  a  foil  for  the  Cap¬ 
tain.  The  struggle  is  one  that  is  common  to  many  of  Strindberg’s 
works,  viz.,  the  battle  of  the  sexes,  but  the  dramatis  personae  are 
constructs  out  of  the  author’s  mind,  not  persons  seized  from  real- 
life  situations.  Thus  the  Captain  is  the  tormented  male,  an 
abstraction  of  one  kind;  Laura  is  a  puppet  to  justify  antifemi¬ 
nism,  an  abstraction  of  another  kind.  Zola  is  right:  these  are  not 
the  kind  of  people  whom  one  elbows  in  everyday  life. 

Dialogue. — In  harmony  with  the  kind  of  characters  em¬ 
ployed,  Strindberg  has  adopted  a  dialogue  that  betrays  the 
dominance  of  the  imagination  in  this  work.  I  am  thinking  espe¬ 
cially  of  certain  scenes  between  Laura  and  the  Captain,®  and 
between  Laura  and  her  brother,  the  parson.®  Strindberg  is  quite 
clearly  using  this  play  to  demonstrate  his  ideas  about  women,^ 
and  the  dialogue  does  not  point  to  conversations  indicative  of 
actual  domestic  scenes.  It  is  known  that  preachers  and  teachers 
and  travelling  salesmen  are  wont  to  employ  figurative  language 
and  to  develop  ideas  with  a  seemingly  logical  insistence;  yet 
there  is  ample  testimony  that  the  same  people  entre  eux  speak 
otherwise.  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  play  as  good 
drama  and  very  effective  theatre,  but  the  dialogue  does  not 
represent  what  one  would  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  a  natural¬ 
istic  work.®  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  inescapable  complement  to 
the  abstractions  which  Strindberg  has  employed  as  dramatis 
personae. 

The  Action. — Again,  the  action  may  offer  an  excellent  stage 
illusion,  but  it  is  not  plausibly  naturalistic.  The  doubt  of  pa¬ 
ternity — even  in  the  Captain’s  admittedly  nervous  condition — 
grows  with  a  rapidity  that  invites  skepticism  on  the  part  of 
the  student.  It  would  seem  that  within  a  little  more  than  the 

» XXIII,  70-71,  92-95. 

•  Ibid.,  77. 

''  In  February  1887,  Strindberg  wrote  his  publisher  that  he  was  obsessed 
with  the  subject  of  feminism.  See  Alfred  Jolivet,  Le  thidtre  de  Strindberg  (Paris: 
Boivin  &  Cie,  1931),  144.  Strindberg  was  also  haunted  by  the  father-motif. 
See  XIV,  23,  222,  227,  228,  230,  236,  239;  XVI,  189;  XXI,  343. 

*  With  regard  to  realistic  dialogue,  see  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  “The 
Theatre,”  in  America  Now  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1938),  75,  edited  by  Harold 
E.  Steams. 
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cycle  of  a  day  the  Captain  is  done  to  death  by  the  power  of 
suggestion.  I  grant  that  competent  actors  have  carried  the  lines 
through  and  created  the  proper  effects,  but  the  action  will  not 
tolerate  a  dispassionate  analysis  in  terms  of  naturalistic  theory. 

In  addition  to  the  rapidity  with  which  Laura  disposes  of  her 
husband,  there  is  a  little  scene  which  should  be  scanned  closely. 
I  refer  to  the  scene  in  which  Bertha  is  alone  with  her  insane 
father.  This  reminds  me  too  much  of  the  brothers  Grimm  fairy 
tale.  Little  Briar  Rose.  Strindberg  wanted  to  use  Bertha  to  drive 
the  suggestion  of  her  illegitimacy  still  further  into  the  Captain’s 
mind.  Only  under  the  most  unusual  of  circumstances  would  the 
daughter  have  found  it  possible  to  get  into  the  room  with  the 
insane  parent.  Yet  in  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act  the  doctor 
and  the  pastor  conveniently  withdraw  so  that  shortly  afterwards 
Bertha  may  enter  alone.  Clearly,  the  author  desired  to  employ 
the  girl  for  certain  dramatic  effects,  but  he  did  so  without  regard 
for  what  might  have  happened  in  an  actual  life  situation. 

Heredity. — Despite  occasional  lapses,  Zola  was  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  matter  of  heredity,  not  only  in  his  theories  but 
also  in  his  novels.  Strindberg,  however,  pays  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  factor  in  Fadren.  The  pastor’s  references  to  Laura’s 
behavior  as  a  little  girl  surely  cannot  be  construed  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  hereditary  markings.  Moreover,  the  Captain’s  comment 
that  he  was  an  unwanted  child  and  suffered  therefore  is  not  a 
scientific  observation — it  is  but  an  old  song  and  dance  on  the 
part  of  Strindberg.  Laura  and  the  Captain  are  not  members  of 
special  genealogical  trees;  in  fact,  they  are  not  marked  by 
heredity  except  in  so  far  as  the  one  has  the  general  responses  of 
the  male  and  the  other  the  Strindbergian  responses  of  the  female. 
Again,  inasmuch  as  the  dramatis  personae  are  asbtractions, 
heredity  is  necessarily  wanting. 

Environment. — It  is  possible  that  a  play  may  yet  be  called 
naturalistic  if  the  author,  although  ignoring  heredity,  gives  us 
an  objective  portrayal  of  environment.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  Fadren.  Strindberg  provides  a  very  brief 
description  of  the  Captain’s  living  room,  completely  ignoring  the 
details  for  which  the  naturalist  presumably  has  a  fondness.  We 
recognize  that  it  is  the  room  of  an  army  man  because  some 


uniformed  coats  are  visible,  but  assuredly  a  few  uniforms  do 
not  establish  an  environment.  The  scene  remains  in  the  living 
room  without  change,  except  that  the  lamp  broken  in  Act  II 
is  replaced  by  a  new  one  in  Act  III. 

We  realize  that  the  physical  setup  does  not  alone  determine 
the  character  of  an  environment — in  fact,  may  be  more  or  less 
without  significance.  Yet  let  us  endeavor  to  study  the  social 
conditions  of  Fadren.  We  are  in  the  living  room  of  a  military 
man  who  is  engaged  in  a  domestic  combat.  There  are  too  many 
women  around  the  house,  a  somewhat  hypocritical  preacher,  an 
ineffective  physician,  and  a  soldier  who  hopes  that  the  fact  of  his 
paternity  will  remain  in  doubt:  these  provide  whatever  social 
atmosphere  can  be  said  to  exist.  In  other  words,  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  little  less  abstract  than  the  dramatis  personae,  and 
Strindberg  has  assigned  it  no  more  importance  than  that  which 
he  gave  to  heredity.  As  he  made  no  attempt  to  analyze  biological 
man,  he  made  none  to  investigate  milieu. 

Psychological  Basis. — Some  scholars  may  suggest  that  the 
work  is  naturalistic  because  of  the  psychological  basis,  that  is, 
the  drama  illustrates  the  power  of  suggestion.  This,  however,  is 
too  inadequate  to  give  Fadren  the  hallmark  of  naturalism,  unless 
perchance  we  are  to  do  the  same  with  dramas  like  Othello. 

It  is  true  that  Strindberg  made  some  studies  of  hypnosis  and 
insanity,  but  I  have  read  nothing  that  could  lead  me  to  believe 
that  he  observed  actual  cases,  recorded  the  data,  and  then  used 
the  documented  material  for  his  drama.  The  psychological  basis, 
like  those  already  treated,  is  not  satisfactory. 

Objectivity. — I  feel  as  though  I  should  apologize  when  I  in¬ 
troduce  the  factor  of  objectivity.  Anyone  with  even  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  Strindberg’s  works  must  know  that  here  is  a 
writer  of  extreme  subjective  expression.  The  dicta  of  Zola  call 
for  objectivity,  impersonality;  but  Strindberg,  in  Fadren  as  well 
as  in  the  majority  of  his  other  writings,  is  unmistakably  subjec¬ 
tive.  He  himself  confesses  that  he  scarcely  knows  whether  the 
play  is  fiction  or  an  expression  of  his  own  life.®  At  any  rate, 
the  play  is  admittedly  not  the  result  of  an  objective  study  of 
man  and  woman  in  the  domestic  milieu. 

*  Axel  Lundegird,  Nigra  Strindhergsminnen  kntUna  till  en  handfull  brev 
(Stockholm:  Tidens,  1920),  66. 
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Whether  or  not  autobiography  can  be  scientific  may  be  a 
moot  question.  No  one,  however,  would  have  the  temerity  to 
suggest  that  Strindberg  was  being  scientific  in  his  exploitation 
of  autobiographical  material  in  Fadren.  The  drama  is  too  in¬ 
tensely  personal,  too  much  rooted  in  Strindberg’s  own  chaotic 
psyche,  to  be  in  any  sense  a  scientific  study  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  in  marriage.'®  And  once  more  the  application  of  naturalism 
fails,  for  if  there  is  any  one  particular  quality  that  Fadren  does 
not  possess,  surely  that  quality  is  objectivity. 

Strindberg' s  Intentions  in  Fadren. — Although  an  author’s 
statements  and  implied  intentions  are  not  necessarily  reliable, 
they  may  be  of  some  assistance  in  pointing  to  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  work.  Hence  we  may  reasonably  ask:  What  were 
Strindberg’s  intentions  when  he  composed  Fadren?  Did  he 
actually  plan  to  write  a  naturalistic  drama,  and  afterwards, 
did  he  think  that  he  had  succeeded? 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  Strindberg  had  any  intentions 
of  writing  a  naturalistic  play  when  he  composed  Fadren,  despite 
the  patent  afterthought  when  he  sent  his  French  translation  of 
the  play  to  Zola.  In  1909,  Strindberg  grouped  Fadren  with 
Froken  Julie  and  Fordringsdgare,  but  he  also  declared  that  Den 
fredlose,  produced  in  1872,  was  his  first  attempt  in  the  new 
drama."  In  1888,  however,  he  definitely  noted  that  Froken  Julie 
was  the  first  in  a  series  of  naturalistic  dramas,  and  proudly 
wrote  to  his  publisher,  “  .  .  .  ceci  datera=detta  stycke  kommer 
att  noteras  i  annalerna.”"  And  in  the  preface  to  the  play  Strind¬ 
berg  pointed  to  Den  fredlose  as  his  first  attempt  in  the  one-act 
play  of  sustained  action.  By  1909,  Strindberg  was  making  chiefly 
caustic  comments  on  realism  and  naturalism;  so  we  can  scarcely 
assume  that  the  grouping  of  Fadren  with  Froken  Julie  indicates 
that  Strindberg  thought  of  the  former  as  naturalistic.  Again, 
in  the  earlier  ’nineties,  Strindberg  was  associating  Fadren  with 

That  it  may  be  used  by  others  as  a  scientific  document  is,  of  course,  an 
entirely  different  matter. 

“  XIX,  148.  According  to  John  Landquist,  the  drama  was  written  and 
produced  in  1871.  See  1,  345-346. 

“  Gunnar  Castr6n,  “Den  nya  tiden  (1870-1914),”  in  Illustrerad  svensk 
liUeralur historic  (3rd  ed.,  Stockholm:  Hugo  Geber,  1932),  VTI,  128,  edited  by 
Henrick  Schtlck  and  Karl  Warburg. 
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the  development  initiated  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.”  In  sum,  I 
find  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  Strindberg  at 
any  time  thought  of  Fadren  as  a  naturalistic  drama. 

Strindberg's  Concept  of  Naturalism. — It  should  be  of  some 
significance  to  know  just  when  Strindberg  became  acquainted 
with  Zola’s  naturalism  and  what  he  thought  of  it.  As  nearly  as  I 
can  determine,  Strindberg  was  far  better  acquainted  with  the 
Roussellian  type  of  naturalism  than  with  the  Zolaesque  until 
the  middle  ’eighties.”  Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  Strindberg 
did  not  exhibit  any  clear  understanding  of  Zola’s  naturalism 
until  1885  or  1886.  In  an  Interview, written  in  1886  but  not 
published  until  many  years  later,  Strindberg  reveals  that  he  is 
informed  regarding  Zola’s  doctrines.  Yet  he  responds  somewhat 
unfavorably  to  Zola,  finding  that  the  latter  does  not  always  carry 
his  theories  into  his  practice.  Moreover,  he  is  convinced  that 
the  Frenchman  much  overrates  the  significance  of  the  milieu. 
Most  strikingly,  however,  Strindberg  insists  on  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  type  of  literature.  He  says  that  one  can  know  only 
that  which  is  occurring  in  his  own  brain,  and  thus  he  can  present 
something  real  solely  by  describing  his  own  life.  To  anyone  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  theories  of  literary  expressionism,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  Strindberg  is  setting  forth  ideas  that  stress  the  most 
intense  kind  of  subjectivism,  not  the  objectivity  posited  by 
naturalism. 

In  1888  Strindberg  composed  Froken  Julie  and  gave  it  the 
subtitle  “Ett  naturalistiskt  sorgespel.”  There  is  no  question  but 
that  this  time  he  intended  to  write  a  naturalistic  drama.  In  the 
preface,  Strindberg  talks  of  the  source  of  this  play  as  an  actual- 
life  situation,  and  he  tells  how  carefully  he  has  motivated  the 
fate  of  Julie,  deriving  from  both  heredity  and  environment.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  Strindberg  dwells  at  length  on  the 
dramatis  personae,  whose  psyches  are  conglomerates  rather 
than  indexes  to  single  character  traits.  This  stress  is  significant, 
for  it  shows  that  even  in  the  midst  of  a  conscious  attempt  to 

Lamm,  op.  cit.,  I,  372. 

See  Alfred  Jolivet,  “Le  rousseauisme  de  Strindberg,”  Revue  de  litUrature 
comparie,  XIII  (1933),  606-622. 

“  XVIII,  452-458. 
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write  naturalistic  drama,  Strindberg’s  attention  was  on  minds, 
on  perhaps  what  we  have  more  recently  chosen  to  call  the  stream 
of  consciousness. 

Although  Strindberg  promised  to  compose  a  series  of  natural¬ 
istic  dramas,  he  soon  deviated  from  the  form.  In  fact,  according 
to  Lamm,  Strindberg  was  already  in  1888  showing  tendencies 
to  turn  from  the  barely  accepted  naturalism.**  By  1889  he  was 
calling  most  stoutly  for  the  subjective  side  of  literature  in  his 
essay  “Om  modernt  drama  och  modern  teater.”*^ 

I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  Strindberg  stood 
close  to  the  theories  of  Zola’s  naturalism  only  momentarily,  if 
at  all;  and  I  cannot  forbear  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
then  he  regarded  his  characters  as  souls.  His  very  concept  of 
naturalism  could  not  permit  any  diminishing  of  his  precious  ego! 

Conclusion 

If  my  delimitation  of  the  term  naturalism  is  accepted,  if, 
further,  my  analysis  of  Fadren  is  sufficiently  accurate  and  in¬ 
clusive,  it  should  follow  that  the  drama  is  not  naturalistic.  We 
may  grant  that,  regardless  of  intentions,  Strindberg  could  have 
written  a  naturalistic  play;  likewise,  despite  an  incapacity  for 
objectivity,  Strindberg  might  have  succeeded  in  disciplining 
himself  to  the  extent  of  creating  a  naturalistic  drama  out  of 
Fadren.  The  crucial  test  comes,  however,  in  the  analysis  of 
dramatis  personae,  the  dialogue,  the  action,  the  use  of  heredity 
and  environment,  and  the  actual  stress  on  objectivity.**  In  each 
case  Fadren  fails  completely  to  satisfy  requirements. 

That  Strindberg’s  emotional  outburst  on  the  woman  ques¬ 
tion  results  in  a  brilliant  dramatic  creation,  we  fervently  affirm. 
Fadren  is  excellent  drama,  effective  theatre.  It  is  most  assuredly 
not,  however,  a  naturalistic  drama,  not  even  a  step  towards  one. 

Carl  E.  W.  L.  Dahlstrom 

University  of  Michigan 

**  Lamm,  op.  cit.,  I,  369-378. 

"  XVII,  281-303. 

**  It  goes  without  saying  that  Strindberg  did  not  employ  the  scientific 
method  in  Fadren.  An  investigation  of  Strindberg’s  scientific  studies  will  reveal, 
I  believe,  that  the  man  had  brilliant  intuition  but  none  of  that  dispassionate 
observation  and  experimentation  required  of  the  scientist. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  HISTORIANS  TOWARD 
THE  OLD  NORSE  SAGAS 

The  saga  literature,  with  a  few  exceptions,  originated  in 
Iceland*  but  obviously  drew  its  impulses  from  the  Scandinavian 
North  as  a  whole.  The  events  that  the  sagas  depict,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  historical,  took  place  in  the  years  from  about  930 
to  about  1030.*  During  the  eleventh  century*  these  events, 
historical  and  fictitious,  crystallized  into  a  tradition  which  for 
several  centuries  was  repeated  to  succeeding  generations.  The 
great  majority  of  the  sagas  were  committed  to  parchment  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  about  1120  to  1230.*  The  oldest  written 
saga  known  is  the  Saga  of  Saint  Olav,  which  was  written  in 
Iceland  probably  about  the  year  1160,®  and  which  is  now  pre¬ 
served  only  in  fragments. 

The  sagas  may  be  classified  into  two  groups,  those  which 
are  pure  fiction  and  those  which  may  be  termed  historical 
novels.®  Since  the  sagas  were  told  and  retold  for  several  centuries 
before  being  recorded  in  writing,  individual  tastes  and  styles  of 
story-telling  must  necessarily  have  left  an  imprint  upon  them. 
The  significance  of  such  influence  has  been  minimized  by  some 
students  of  the  saga,  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  style  very 
early  became  practically  stereotyped.*  In  order  to  be  well  told, 
the  saga  had  to  be  related  each  time  in  approximately  the  same 
words;  and  this  method  of  narration  tended  to  eliminate  any 
serious  variations  from  the  original.  Although  it  would  be  wrong 
to  ignore  entirely  the  personality  of  the  saga-teller,  his  opinions, 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  the  demands  of  his  employer  and  his 

‘  For  a  brief  review  of  the  controversy  about  the  origin  of  the  sagas  see 
my  article  in  Scandinavian  Studies,  XIV  (1936),  25-30. 

*  Knut  Liestj^l,  The  Origin  of  the  Icelandic  Family  Saga  (Oslo,  1930),  p.  25. 

*  Halvdan  Koht,  The  Old  Norse  Sagas  (New  York,  1931),  p.  36. 

*  Liestjil,  loc.  cit. 

‘  Koht,  op.  cit.,  p.  49. 

*  See  Knut  Gjerset,  A  History  of  the  Norwegian  People  (New  York,  1915), 
I,  42,  and  Halvdan  Koht,  Innhogg  og  utsyn  (Oslo,  1929),  p.  77.  It  has  been 
shown,  for  example,  that  the  excellent  speech  which  Snorre  makes  Torgny 
Lagman  deliver  at  Uppsala  is  pure  invention.  See  Nat.  Beckman  in  Edda,  IX 
(1918),  278-286. 

Liest)^,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28  ff. 
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audience,  it  is  probable  that  marks  of  individuality  were  kept 
within  rather  well  defined  bounds.  “For  although  it  be  the 
fashion  with  skalds,”  says  Snorre,  the  greatest  of  all  saga  writers, 
in  his  preface  to  Heimskringla,  “to  praise  most  those  in  whose 
presence  they  are  standing,  yet  no  one  would  dare  to  relate  to 
a  chief  what  he,  and  all  those  who  heard  it,  knew  to  be  a  false 
and  imaginary,  not  a  true  account  of  his  deeds;  because  that 
would  be  mockery,  not  praise.”* 

The  Icelandic  family  sagas  were  based  upon  tradition  which 
had  grown  from  many  roots.®  In  the  measure  that  this  tradition 
remained  unmodified,  as  generations  came  and  passed  on,  the 
sagas  may  be  regarded  as  historical.  In  Iceland  the  conditions 
which  are  most  effective  in  keeping  tradition  reliable  were  pres¬ 
ent  to  a  notable  degree.*®  The  remarkable  tenacity  with  which 
the  Icelanders  have  kept  their  language  free  from  foreign  influ¬ 
ences  during  the  seven  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
sagas  were  recorded,  seems  to  indicate  that  influences  from  the 
outside  were  very  slight  during  the  period  in  which  the  sagas 
assumed  their  form,  lasting  as  it  did  only  slightly  more  than  a 
century.  The  strength  of  this  resistance  to  change  with  regard 
to  the  language  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  in  Iceland 
today  to  publish  the  sagas  as  they  were  written  originally, 
without  modernizing  the  language.  Such  editions  have  appeared 
in  recent  years  and  can  be  read  by  the  Icelanders  of  today.** 

*  Snorre  Sturlason  has  been  considered  “the  foremost  historian  of  the 
Middle  Ages”  (Koht,  The  Old  Norse  Sagas,  pp.  108,  107,  and  105).  Sturlason’s 
work,  Heimskringla,  is  supposed  to  be  a  history  of  Norway  from  earliest  times 
down  to  the  year  1177.  Predominant  in  Heimskringla — which  Snorre  himself 
called  the  “Sagas  of  the  Kings  of  Norway” — is  the  conception  that  the  history 
of  Norway  centers  in  and  around  her  kings.  It  was  they  who  established  the 
kingdom,  defended  its  national  independence  and  organized  the  government 
of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  Church.  Theirs  was  a  constant  struggle  with  power¬ 
ful  interests  of  the  local  chieftains  or  ‘kings’  with  limited  and  selfish  views. 
“This  conception,”  says  Koht,  “has  dominated  all  nineteenth  century  his¬ 
toriography  in  Norway”  {op.  cit.,  p.  117),  and  some  of  Snorre’s  influence,  I 
believe,  may  also  be  discerned  in  the  statement  by  E.  G.  Geijer,  the  renowned 
Swedish  historian,  that  “the  history  of  Sweden  is  the  history  of  her  kings.” 

*  Koht,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

Liest^l,  op.  cit.,  p.  235. 

“  See  W.  A.  Craigie,  The  Icelandic  Family  Sagas  (Cambridge,  1913),  p.  31. 
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Furthermore,  the  possibility  of  corruption  through  a  series  of 
oral  transmissions  may  not  have  been  so  great  as  a  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  the  time  involved  would  lead  one  to  believe.  If  the  tales 
were  told  by  a  grandparent  to  a  grandchild,  a  situation  not  at  all 
inconceivable,  three  or  four  repetitions  would  in  some  cases 
have  been  sufficient.**  The  chances  for  alterations  would  under 
such  conditions  have  been  relatively  few,  especially  if  the  same 
tradition  were  perpetuated  by  several  families,  making  verifica¬ 
tion  by  comparison  possible. 

Accumulative  alterations,  additions,  and  deletions  over  six 
to  ten  generations,  would  of  course  be  capable  of  playing  havoc 
with  the  original  material.  With  regard  to  the  family  sagas, 
however,  most  of  the  textual  discrepancies  appear  to  be  due  to 
the  copyists,  many  of  whom  were  resourceful  individuals.** 

Another  question  also  arises,  namely,  as  to  the  extent  of  an 
individual’s  power  of  retention.  The  enormous  mass  of  details 
that  most  sagas  contain,  presupposes  unusual  retentive  powers 
on  the  part  of  the  Icelandic  saga-tellers.  In  discussing  this  point, 
Liest01  points  to  the  remarkable  memory  of  Macaulay,  who 
could  enumerate  the  complete  list  of  Senior  Wranglers  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  with  their  dates  and  colleges,  over  the  hundred  years 
that  the  Senior  Wranglers  had  been  recorded  in  the  University 
Calendar,  and  who  thought  that  “any  fool  could  say  his  arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury  backwards.”*^  “If  Macaulay,”  Liest^l 

**  Liestfil,  op.  cit.,  p.  117. 

For  example,  of  the  Laxdocla  saga,  which  he  translated  into  English, 
Thorstein  Veblen  has  this  to  say:  “By  comparison  with  the  conunon  run  of  sagas, 
the  received  text  of  the  Laxdala  is  a  somewhat  prosy  narrative,  cumbered  with 
many  tawdry  embellishments  and  affectations  of  style  and  occasional  intrusive 
passages  of  devout  bombast.  The  indications  are  fairly  clear  that  the  version 
of  the  text  that  has  come  down  to  the  present  has  come  through  the  hands 
of  a  painstaking  editor-author  whose  qualifications  were  of  a  clerkly  order 
rather  than  anything  in  the  way  of  literary  sense,  and  whose  penchant  for  fine 
writing  would  not  allow  him  to  let  well  enough  alone.  Coupled  with  an  unctious 
sanctimony  and  a  full  run  of  puerile  superstitions,  such  as  were  current  in  the 
late  thirteenth  century,  this  clerkly  animus  of  the  editor-author  has  at  the  same 
time  overlaid  the  chief  characters  of  the  story  with  an  ecclesiastical  whitewash 
of  meretricious  abnegation,  quite  alien  to  the  actions  in  which  the  characters 
are  engaged.”  {The  Laxdala  Saga,  New  York,  1935),  p.  xiii. 

From  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay,  I,  201-203. 
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believes,  “could  remember  the  Senior  Wranglers  and  the  arch¬ 
bishops  of  Canterbury,  one  of  the  learned  men  of  Iceland  could 
very  well  remember  genealogical  tables  and  lists  of  lawspeak- 
ers.”^®  Attention  might  also  be  called  to  the  highly  developed 
powers  of  retention  which  preliterate  peoples  generally  possess.^ 
Of  these,  numerous  illustrations  can  be  cited  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  a  recent  one  being  “the  prodigious  memories  of 
the  Ramapo  mountaineers,  who,  though  unable  to  read  or  write, 
contend  that  they  can  learn  100  verses  of  folksongs  in  one  eve¬ 
ning.”  An  investigator  among  these  people  “found  persons  who 
said  they  could  hear  a  song  once,  then  immediately  sing  back 
the  exact  words  and  tune.””  It  seems  fair  to  state  that  the 
presence  of  a  vast  amount  of  factual  detail  in  the  sagas  does  not 
necessarily  impugn  their  historical  value. 

Among  the  scholars  who  have  dealt  with  the  history  of  the 
Scandinavian  North  in  the  viking  era,  there  has  been  a  great 
diversity  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  historicity  of  the  sagas. 
Some  writers  have  given  them  a  rather  high  rank  of  historical 
reliability;  while  others  have  virtually  refused  to  credit  them 
with  any  historical  value  whatsoever.  To  classify  these  writers 
is  difficult,  but  when  they  are  considered  chronologically,  a 
certain  trend  is  discernible.  The  earlier  ones  were  for  the  most 
part  romantically  inclined;  then  there  followed  a  group  of  men 
who  were  very  critical  of  the  historical  value  of  the  sagas,  while 
contemporary  students  tend  to  take  a  position  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  two  extremes.  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae'®  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  archaeological  evidence  but  frequently  made  use  of  the 
saga  literature.  Both  P.  A.  Munch”  and  Abraham  Cronholm” 

“  Li“,st01„  op.  cU.,  p.  117. 

**L.  Levy-BniH,  How  Natives  Think  (London,  1926),  p.  115. 

New  York  Times,  Dec.  28, 1938.  From  a  report  given  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  American  Anthropological  Association  and  allied  societies  in  New  York, 
N.  Y.  The  report  was  an  account  of  an  investigator’s  experiences  in  interviewing 
ballad  singers  in  the  ‘piney  country’  of  New  Jersey,  Northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  Sullivan,  Ulster,  and  Delaware  counties  in  New  York. 

Den  danske  Erobring  of  England  og  Normandiet  (Copenhagen,  1863), 
Del  norske  Folks  Historie  (Christiania,  1852),  see  vol.  I,  p.  v,  and  vol. 
Ill,  p.  iv. 

*®  Fomnordiska  minnen  (Lund,  1833-1835). 
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relied  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  saga  accounts.  Johannes 
Steenstrup  maintained  that  the  sagas  have  only  a  dubious  value 
as  historical  source  material  for  a  treatment  of  the  viking  age 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  written  down  a  century  or 
more  after  the  close  of  that  era;  and  their  importance  in  this 
respect  is  further  minimized,  he  held,  by  their  Icelandic  origin, 
as  “the  large  viking  expeditions  against  the  Germans  and  the 
Franks  in  the  tenth  century  virtually  without  exception  started 
out  from  Denmark.”^'  Steenstrup,  however,  was  interested  in 
proving  that  the  Danes  constituted  the  predominant  element 
among  the  viking  aggressors.  Gustav  Storm,*^  who  showed  many 
flaws  in  the  sagas,  was  nevertheless  willing  to  build  generally  on 
the  saga  accounts.  Storm  and,  later,  Yngvar  Nielsen,^  seem  to 
have  placed  less  reliance  on  the  Icelandic  sagas  than  on  what 
has  been  called  the  “Norwegian  tradition,”  found  in  Agrip  af 
Noregs  konugasggur,  Fagrskinna,  and  the  Latin  accounts  of 
Norwegian  history,  such  as  the  anonymous  Historia  Norwegiae 
and  the  Historia  de  Antiquitate  begum  Norwegiensium  by  Theo- 
doricus  Monachus.  Vilhelm  Thomsen,’*^  who  approached  the 
viking  enterprises  in  the  East  from  a  philological  point  of  view, 
pays  considerable  attention  to  the  saga  accounts.  Alexander 
Bugge,“  the  most  prolific  of  the  writers  of  the  viking  period, 
obtained  much  of  his  material  from  the  saga  literature.  Oscar 
Montelius  was  on  the  whole  inclined  to  ascribe  considerable 
historical  reliability  to  the  Old  Norse  literature,  but  pointed  out 
that  archaeological  finds  constituted  far  more  tangible  and  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence.^  Although  the  archaeological  approach  has 
been  followed  also  by  Birger  Nerman,*^  Johan  Schreiner,^®  and 

**  Normannerne  (Copenhagen,  1876),  vol.  i,  p.  3. 

**  Kritiske  bidrag  til  vikingetidens  historic  (Christiania,  1878);  see  p.  27. 

”  See,  for  example,  “Nesjar”  in  Norsk  Hist.  Tidsskrift,  4  R.  5  B.  (1906). 

**  Samlede  Afhandlinger,  vol.  I;  the  older  edition  in  English  is  entitled 
The  Relation  between  Ancient  Russia  and  Scandinavia  and  the  Origin  of  the 
Russian  State  (Oxford,  1877). 

“  Vikingerne  (Christiania,  1904-1906),  and  a  number  of  other  more  scien¬ 
tific  studies.  See  also  Amer.  Hist.  Review,  XIV  (1909),  249  ff. 

*  Sveriges  hednatid,  samt  medeltid  (Stockholm,  1898);  see  pp.  5-6. 

”  Del  svenska  rikets  uppkomst  (Stockholm,  1925). 

**  Olav  den  hellige  og  Norges  sanding  (Oslo,  1911). 
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T.  D..  Kendrick,*®  their  works  indicate  that  they  have  by  no 
means  ignored  the  saga  accounts. 

Fridtjof  Nansen  was,  as  a  rule,  skeptical  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  sagas,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  Vinland 
voyages  expressed  the  view  that  the  Vinland  of  the  Saga  of 
Eric  the  Red  is  identical  with  the  insulae  fortunatae  mentioned 
in  a  number  of  Latin  accounts  originally  derived  from  Irish 
adventure  legends.®® 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Snorre  Sturlason  wrote  his 
Heimskringla  after  1200,  Henrik  Schiick  is  inclined  to  question 
the  historical  value  of  this  work,  in  so  far  as  the  pre-Christian 
era  is  concerned;  he  is,  of  course,  even  more  critical  regarding 
the  historical  reliability  of  the  Saga  of  the  Jotnsvikings  and  other 
fictitious  sagas.  But,  Schiick  adds,  “Snorre’s,  in  a  literary  sense 
excellent,  History  of  Norway  is  not  entirely  without  historical 
value,  even  with  regard  to  the  viking  period,  because  Snorre 
based  his  account  upon  traditions  related  by  Norwegian  and 
Icelandic  skalds  who  stayed  at  the  courts  of  the  Scandinavian 
kings  and  depicted  incidents  with  which  the  skalds  themselves 
were  contemporaries.”  For  this  reason,  these  traditions  “con¬ 
stitute  good  historical  material. Schiick  points  to  the  rune 
stones  and  their  inscriptions  and  to  archaeological  discoveries 
generally  as  the  most  reliable  material  available  for  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  past.  The  severest  critics  of  the  historicity  of  the  saga 

*•  A  History  of  (he  Vikings  (London,  1911). 

**  In  Northern  Mists  (New  York,  1911),  1, 314  ff.  Nansen’s  attitude  toward 
the  Vinland  accounts  has  greatly  retarded  their  interpretation.  It  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  contain  some  m)dhical  elements, 
these  accounts  are  in  the  main  historically  true.  Giving  a  very  graphic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  voyages,  they  impart  the  impression  to  the  reader  of  having  been 
written  by  eye  witnesses.  The  sailing  directions  are  definite  and  clear.  For 
scholarly  treatments  of  this  problem  see  W.  Hovgaard,  Voyages  of  the  Norsemen 
to  America  (New  York,  1914),  Halldbr  Hermannsson,  “The  Problem  of  Wine- 
land,  Islandica,  vol.  XXV  (1936),  and  the  diary  of  H.  P.  Steensby.  Excerpts 
from  the  latter,  which  contains  a  convincing  geographical  description  of  the 
voyages,  are  published  in  Meddelelser  om  Grimland,  Kommissionen  for  Ledelsen 
af  de  geologiske  og  geografiske  Undersogelser  i  Gronland,  Bind  LXXVII  (Copen¬ 
hagen,  1931). 

“  Svertska  folkets  historia  (Lund,  1914),  I,  162-163. 
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literature  have  been  Lauritz  Weibull,®^  Curt  Weibull,®*  and  Erik 
Arup.®^  Curt  Weibull  believes  that  “the  historians  have  stared 
themselves  blind  by  constantly  looking  at  the  literary  sources” 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  historical  evidence.*®  Arup  considers 
the  sagas  fiction,  pure  and  simple.  He  believes  that  the  writing 
of  the  history  of  Antiquity  and  the  early  Middle  Ages  is  not 
essentially  different  from  the  writing  of  historical  novels.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  argues,  because  of  the  general  unreliability  of  the 
available  sources  pertaining  to  these  periods,  it  would  be  more 
nearly  correct  to  say  ‘invent’  or  ‘compose’  history  than  to  say 
‘write’  history  when  one  is  referring  to  the  periods  mentioned.** 

G.  Gathorne-Hardy,  an  English  writer  with  strong  literary 
leanings,  believes  that  “it  is  a  mistake  to  classify  saga  as  fic¬ 
tion.”  Commenting  upon  the  many  unquestionably  incredible 
incidents  and  details  surrounding  the  story  of  Erling  Skalgson 
and  the  administration  of  his  estate  found  in  the  Saga  of  Saint 
Olav,  Gathorne-Hardy  states  that  “  .  .  .  yet  the  whole  story  may 
be  said  to  be  really  truer  than  truth;  it  brings  before  the  reader, 
in  unforgettable  form,  the  essential  clash  of  interests  which 
characterize  this  reign.  .  .  .  Only  the  pedant  will  deny  that  this 
is  genuine  and  unimpeachable  history,  for  the  modifications  of 
detail  do  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  any  of  the  parts  which  a 
modern  historian  would  mention;  but  it  is  history  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  muse.”  And,  he  admonishes,  “  ...  if  historians 
would  study  the  sagas  and  the  historical  books  of  the  Bible, 
and  learn  from  such  models  how  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life 
into  the  dry  bones  of  their  subject,  a  real  art  would  revive  with 
no  detriment  to  education.  It  may  be  true  that  all  these  exciting 
things  did  not  happen  exactly  as  stated,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  events  on  which  the  scientific  historian  concentrates 
were  brought  about  by  living  individuals  in  action,  and  it  is  a 
method  at  least  as  false  and  misleading  as  the  older  one,  to 

**  Nordens  historia  omkring  dr  lOOO  (Lund,  1911). 

**  Sveriges  och  Danmarks  Sldsta  historia  (Lund,  1922). 

Danmarks  Historie  (Copenhagen,  1925). 

**  “Historieskrivningen  har  stirrat  sig  blind  pi  de  skriftliga  kalloma.” 
{Loc.  cit.,  p.  1.) 

“  Dansk  Hist.  Tidsskrift,  8  R.  6  B.  Amp  uses  the  word  ‘dikte.’ 
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eliminate  all  life  and  all  excitement  merely  because  the  details 
are  not  susceptible  of  logical  proof.  Olaf  the  holy  (i.  e.,  Saint 
Olav)  was  brought  to  death  by  the  action  of  men  such  as  Kalf 
Arneson  and  Hoarek  of  Tjotta,  not  by  a  vague  abstraction 
called  ‘lendermaend’s  opposition’  ...  If  history  will  not  bring 
this  home  to  us,  we  can  forgive  a  certain  amount  of  manipulation 
of  unverifiable  details.”®^ 

Thorstein  Veblen  was  indebted  to  the  Icelandic  sagas  not 
only  for  influences  but  occasionally  also  for  actual  subject 
matter,  which  is  most  clearly  shown  in  his  Imperial  Germany  and 
the  Industrial  Revolution^  Likewise,  as  I  believe,  rightly,  Henry 
Osborne  Taylor  bases  the  greater  part  of  his  discussion  of  “Teu¬ 
tonic  Qualities”  upon  the  saga  literature.®* 

Thus  we  find  that  practically  until  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  an  uncritical  and  romantic  conception  prevailed 
with  regard  to  the  historical  value  of  the  saga  literature.  In 
Iceland  itself,  the  sagas  were  considered  to  be  history,^®  and 
no  one  ever  thought  of  questioning  this  traditional  view.  During 
the  second  half  of  the  century,  this  outlook  gradually  changed 
(less,  to  be  sure,  in  Iceland  and  Norway  than  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden)  into  a  hypercritical  attitude  that  was  equally  ex¬ 
treme  in  its  insistence  upon  viewing  the  sagas  as  devoid  of  all 
historical  value.  Thus  E.  Jessen"  held  that  every  saga  account 
must  be  considered  as  fiction  until  proven  historically  true  by 
means  of  other  evidence.  But  in  recent  years  the  majority  of  the 
students  dealing  with  the  early  Middle  Ages  have  been  inclined 

”  Norway  (London,  1925),  pp.  139-140. 

•*  “The  Icelandic  literature,”  wrote  Veblen,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Norse  sagas  was  truly  remarkable,”  is  voluminous  enough  in  great  measure  to 
correct  its  own  shortcomings  in  detail,  by  recourse  to  the  consensus  of  its  testi¬ 
mony  as  a  whole;  all  the  more  so  since  there  is  in  these  early  narratives  no 
visible  bias  of  criticism  or  apology  with  respect  to  the  events  and  conditions 
described,  the  animus  of  the  whole  being,  with  remarkable  singleness,  that  of 
the  story-teller’s  art.  The  sagas  are  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  in  the 
class  with  the  histories  of  Herodotus.”  {Imperial  Germany  and  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  p.  294.) 

**  The  Medieval  Mind  (New  York,  1919),  vol.  I,  ch.  VIII,  part  3. 

Finnur  Jdnsson,  Norsk-islandske  Kultur-  og  Sprogforhold  i  9.  og  10. 
Arhundredet  (Copenhagen,  1921),  p.  117. 

“  Undersdgelser  til  nordisk  Oldhistorie  (Copenhagen,  1862). 
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to  pursue  a  middle  course.^^  While  they  are  fully  aware  of  the 
presence  of  a  large  unhistorical  element  in  the  sagas,  they  are 
willing  to  attribute  some  reliability  to  the  traditions  that  are 
depicted  in  them.  “The  sagas  are,”  says  Halvdan  Koht,  “always 
balancing  between  fiction  and  history,  and  you  can  never  decide 
a  priori  to  which  side  the  balance  may  gravitate.”  But  in  spite 
of  the  large  fictional  element  that  is  present  in  them,  they  still 
contain  enough  facts  which  “alone  permit  us  to  write  the  history 
of  centuries.”^® 

No  story  is  absolutely  true;  and  so  far  as  the  sagas  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  can  give  no  more  than  what  may  be  termed  a  rela¬ 
tively  true  history.  But  this  they  give  in  abundant  measure. 
And  when  the  saga  literature  is  used  in  combination  with  the 
provincial  law  codes,  runic  inscriptions,  and  other  archaeological 
evidence,  the  latter  sources  of  historical  information  assume 
vastly  increased  intelligibility  and  significance. 

Sven  Axel  Anderson 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

“  Exceptions  are,  of  course,  the  members  of  the  so-called  “Lund  Group,” 
whose  critical  and  searching  contributions  published  in  Scandia  continue  to 
shed  much  valuable  light  upon  hitherto  obscure  phases  of  Scandinavian  history. 
Cf.  especially  Lauritz  WeibuU,  Curt  Weibull,  and  Erik  Arup,  mentioned  above. 

**  Koht,  op.  cit.,  pp.  138  and  139. 


THE  SHIFT  OF  GENDER  IN  THE  OLD  ICELANDIC 
WORDS  FOR  THE  SEASONS  OF  THE  YEAR 


The  four  seasons'  of  the  year  are  regularly  designated  in 
Olcel.  as  vet{t)r  masc.  ‘winter,’  sumar  neut.  ‘summer,’  haust 
neut.  ‘fall,’  and  vdr  neut.  ‘spring.’ 

Of  these  only  vet{t)r  masc.  uniformly  preserves  the  same 
gender  as  the  corresponding  word  in  the  other  OGic.  dialects 
(cf.  Goth,  wintrus;  OSwed.-ODan.  vinter;  WGic.:OS-OHG  win- 
tar  and  OE-OFris.  winter,  all  masc.). 

On  the  other  hand,  Olcel.  sumar,  haust,  and  vdr,  all  regularly 
neuter,  show  a  divergence  in  gender  from  that  of  their  cognates 
in  the  other  OGic.  dialects.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
explain  the  reason  for  this  divergence. 

First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  probable  original 
( =  PGic.)  gender  of  these  words  by  a  comparison  of  the  Olcel. 
words  with  their  cognates  in  the  other  OGic.  dialects. 

(1)  Sumar  neutr. 

Alongside  sumar  neut.  there  occasionally  occurs  the  mascu¬ 
line  form  sumarr? 

This  masculine  form  sumarr  corresponds  to  the  uniformly 
masculine  gender  of  both  the  OS  wed.  and  the  WGic.  cognates 
(cf.  OSwed.  sumar  {sornar)',  WGic.:  OE  sumor,  OFris.  sumur 
{summer,  somer),  OS-OHG  sumar). 

The  obvious  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  Olcel.  sumar  neut. 
represents  a  shift®  of  gender  from  the  originally  masculine  form 
sumarr. 

(2)  Haust  neut. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  sumar ‘.sumarr  we  find  alongside  haust 
neutr.  likewise  a  masculine  form  haustr. 

That  haustr,  however,  represents  the  original  form  is  clear 
from  OSwed.  hdster  masc.  and  the  uniformly  masculine  gender 
of  the  WGic.  cognates;  OE  hcerjest,  OHG  herbist. 

(3)  Vdr  neutr. 

*  The  seasons  are  arranged  in  their  order  of  treatment  below. 

*  For  these  occurrences  see  Sijmons-Gering,  Kommentar  zu  den  Liedern  der 
Edda,  1, 169. 

*  Cf.  Alexander  Jdhannesson,  Die  Suffixe  im  Isldttdischen,  §21,  p.  21: 
‘‘Sumarr  .  . .  ist  isl.  neutrum  geworden  ...” 
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For  vdr  there  never  occurs  any  variant  gender.  But  OSwed.- 
ODan.  var  (the  only  surviving  cognate  in  the  other  OGic. 
dialects)  is  always  feminine. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  cognates  of  vdr  (Lat.  uer:Grk.  tap) 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  both  neuter  gender. 

Since  we  are  here  primarily  concerned  with  the  PGic. 
(  =  PScan.)  gender  of  vdr  rather  than  with  the  PIE^  gender  of 
the  word — a  specific,  internal  or  secondary  problem — the  gender 
of  OEast  Scan,  vdr  furnishes  us  with  our  point  of  departure. 

If  the  neuter  gender  of  Olcel.  vdr  represents  the  original 
PGic,  gender  (parallel  to  Lat.  ver  and  Grk.  tap),  then  the  fem¬ 
inine  gender  of  OEast  Scan,  vdr  must  represent  a  secondary 
gender.  But  how  can  this  shift  of  gender  be  explained,  especially 
since  in  OSwed.  the  other  three  seasons  of  the  year  {vinter, 
sumar,  and  hdster)  are  all  invariably  masculine?® 

On  the  other  hand,  Olcel.  vdr  neutr.  could  easily  represent  a 
shift  in  gender  from  an  earlier  feminine  vdr  (  =  OSwed.),  parallel 
to  the  shift  of  the  neuters  sumar ihaust  from  earlier  masculine 
sumamhaustr  (  =  OSwed.  sumar:  hdster).  The  parallelism  thus 
becomes  complete  and  seems  to  have  everything  in  its  favor. 

The  shift®  of  gender,  which  the  Olcel.  forms  sumar,  haust, 
and  vdr  represent,  must  be  due  to  analogy. 

Certainly  for  sumar  and  haust  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence 
of  any  appropriate  type(s)  according  to  which  this  analogical 
shift  of  gender  could  take  place. 

The  neuter  suffix  -ar’’  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  neuter  mono¬ 
syllabic  forms  resembling  haust  like  flaust  ‘ship’  or  naust  ‘shed 
for  ships’  (with  radical  diphthong  au-\-st  as  in  haust)  are  of  too 
rare  occurrence  and  semantically  too  remote  from  haust  to 

*  The  PGic.  gender  of  substantives  often  differs  from  that  represented  by 
the  other  IE  languages. 

‘  This  is  true  likewise  of  ODan. 

*  In  spite  of  the  evidence  for  this  shift  of  gender  in  Olcel.,  August  Pick  in 
his  Indo-germ.  Worterhuch  postulates  two  genders  (masc.  and  neut.)  for  the 
PGic.  forms  of  sumar  and  haust:  “ samara  n.m.  Sommer,”  p.  445;  harbuslu, 
harbistu  (harbista)  m.n.  Herbst,”  p.  79.  Evidently,  then,  Pick  regards  the  neuter 
gender  of  Olcel.  sumar  and  haust  as  representing  not  a  secondary  but  an  orig¬ 
inal  gender.  Under  (cm)  4,  p.  405  Pick  mentions  “an.  vdr  n.”  but  omits  OSwed. 
vdr  fern.,  which  for  our  discussion  is  fundamental. 

^  Cf.  Alexander  J6hannesson,  op.  cU.,  §21. 
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afford  any  valid  ground  for  analogical  transference  of  gender 
(haustr  haust  neut.). 

For  vdr,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  reasonable  ground  for 
an  analogical  shift  of  gender;  viz.,  through  the  influence  of  the 
neuter  noun  dr  ‘year’;  not  only  formally — vdr  differs  from 
dr  only  in  the  initial  v- — but  also  semantically  in  that  vdr 
‘spring’  designates  a  certain  season  of  the  year=4r  (cf.  Germ. 
Friih=jahr). 

It  will  be  noted  that  Olcel.  vdr  never  occurs  in  any  gender 
other  than  the  neuter,  whereas  both  sumar  neut.  and  haust 
neut.  occasionally  vary  with  the  masculine  forms  sumarr  and 
haustr.  This  fact  points  toward  the  conclusion  that  the  shift  of 
gender  in  these  three  designations  for  the  seasons  had  its  starting 
point  in  vdr  (as  I  have  assumed)  and  then  spread  to  sumar^ 
and  haust  (by  analogy  with  vdr),  resulting  in  a  uniformity  of 
gender  (neuter)  for  all  three  seasons.  The  validity  of  this  process 
of  analogy  seems  all  the  more  convincing  in  that  (as  previously 
pointed  out)  neither  sumar  neut.  nor  haust  neut.  can  otherwise 
be  reasonably  explained  as  analogical  forms. 

The  reason  why  vet(t)r  masc.,  although  likewise  denoting  a 
season  of  the  year,  remained  exempt  from  this  secondary 
(neuter)  pattern  is  clear. 

The  final  -r  in  vet(t)r  {<*wintr-R)  is  organic  and  therefore 
could  not  be  dropped  like  the  final  inorganic  (nom.  sing,  masc.) 
ending  -r  {<*R<*z)  in  sumar-r  and  haust-r.  This  retention  of 
the  final  -r  in  vet{t)r  resulted,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  retention 
of  the  masculine  gender  of  the  noun,  in  that  this  final  organic 
-r  came  to  be  felt  as  the  gender  sign^  of  the  noun,  identical  with 
the  (nom.  masc.  sing.)  ending  -r. 

•  The  sufiBx  syllable  -or  in  sum-ar  may  have  facilitated  the  transference  of 
gender,  in  that  the  sufSx  -or  may  have  here  been  associated  with  dr  ‘year’  in 
unaccented  position  (cf,  mUs-dre<*miss-(eri  ‘half  year’:  dr  ‘year’;  see  Noreen, 
Aisl.  Gram.,*  §151,  <f>o). 

Besides,  ‘summer,’  as  well  as  ‘winter,’  was  used  in  OGic.  to  designate  either 
‘a  half  year’  (as  one  of  the  two  main  seasons  of  the  year)  or  ‘a  year.’ 

*  There  are,  of  course,  many  neuter  monosyllabic  substantives  ending  in 
organic  -r  like  vet{t)r  (such  as  d^gr  ‘night  and  day,’  vetfr  ‘weather,’  etc.)  but  this 
type  of  neuter  substantive  has  no  bearing  on  the  gender  of  vet(t)r  masc.  where 
the  final  organic  -r  became  identical  with  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  ending  -r. 
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If  my  explanation  of  the  neuter  gender  of  Olcel.  sumar, 
haust,  and  vdr  (as  a  secondary  development  peculiar  to  OWest 
Scan.)  is  correct,  then  we  have  another  example  of  analogical 
conformity  in  gender  for  words  belonging  to  a  semantically 
related  (time)  group.‘°  As  parallels  to  the  Olcel.  names  for  the 
seasons  of  the  year  I  may  refer  to  the  following  (period  of)  time 
words  in  NHG,  which  have  suffered  an  analogical  shift  of  gender 
resulting  in  a  conformity  of  type: 

(1)  Nachts  in  conformity  with  tags. 

(2)  Der  Mittwoch^^  (<MHG  mittewoche  originally  fern,  but 
later  appearing  as  masc.)  in  conformity  with  der  Mittag  and 
with  the  other  names  for  the  days  (-/a^)  of  the  week;  der  Sonn- 
tag,  Montag,  etc. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

U niversity  of  Kansas 

Cf.  Olcel.  tits  fern.,  which  in  the  phrase  i  pann  (penna)  titS  ‘at  that  (this) 
time’  appears  as  masc.,  perhaps  due  to  the  influence  of  the  synonymous  mascu¬ 
line  timi  in  the  same  (conventional)  phrase  so  often  occurring  in  the  sagas; 
f  Pann  {penna)  iima. 

“  Cf.  Olcel.  milSvikii-dagr  {  =  6'3ins-dagr),  where  the  word  for  -day  is  ex¬ 
pressed.  NHG  Woche  appears  dialectically  with  -s  in  the  gen.  in  conformity 
with  Tag-s,  Jahr-s,  etc.;  cf.  s  wochsi  dswaaimool,  Edwin  C.  Roedder,  Volks- 
sprache  und  Wortschatz  des  badischen  Frankenlandes,  p.  186  (New  York,  1936). 
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Norr^ne  Studier.  By  Magnus  Olsen.  Oslo  1939.  Pp.  320. 

This  handsome  volume  was  made  possible  by  the  admirers 
and  friends  of  Magnus  Olsen  (of  the  University  of  Oslo)  on  the 
occasion  of  his  60th  birthday — a  selection,  made  by  himself,  of 
some  thirty  papers  on  the  study  of  runes  and  of  place  names, 
together  with  essays  in  textual  criticism  and  interpretation  in 
the  large  field  of  Old  Norse  literature.  And  this,  I  submit,  is  a 
better  kind  of  Festschrift  than  that  in  which  are  hidden  away 
‘tributes’  dealing  with  a  bewildering  variety  of  topics  by  a  like 
number  of  contributors.  In  this  volume,  even  if  there  is,  natur¬ 
ally,  some  diversity  of  matter,  at  least  the  author’s  person¬ 
ality,  mode  of  attack,  and  viewpoint,  all  serve  to  give  unity: 
we  may  follow  his  development  and  take  the  measure  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  his  scholarship. 

In  the  following  I  shall  summarize  briefly  the  results  of  what 
appear  to  me  the  most  important  papers  in  the  various  fields. 

The  opening  is  made  by  the  epoch-making  article  on  Rune 
Magic  in  which  Olsen  establishes  that  the  runes  during  the 
Heathen  Period  served  not  as  mere  verbal  communication  but 
rather,  and  chiefly,  as  magic;  that  the  older  futhark  of  24  runes 
itself  possessed  power,  being  a  concentration  of  the  magic  of  all 
the  single  runes,  dependent  on  a  definite  order;  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Germanic  alphabet  into  three  groups  of  eight 
(cettir — ogdoades)  was  due  to  Greek  influence;  most  astonishing, 
that  multiples  of  the  magic  number  24  (or  16,  the  number  of 
runes  in  the  shorter  futhark)  are  employed  in  the  nidvtsur  (de¬ 
famatory  stanzas).  Thus  Egil’s  two  famous  nfdvisur  (in  chaps. 
56-57  of  his  saga)  are  each  seen  to  be  composed  of  helmings 
(halfs)  consisting  of  72  (  =  3X24)  runes — a  discovery  which 
called  into  being  a  whole  literature  on  Rune  Magic. 

An  important  principle,  bearing  both  on  place-name  investi¬ 
gation  and  the  study  of  cultural  geography  and  of  mythology 
in  any  country,  is  developed  in  the  article  on  the  Frequency  of 
Names.  Just  as  we  might  expect,  when  reflecting  on  what  names 
are  for,  viz.,  to  distinguish,  and  in  accordance  with  sound  psy¬ 
chological  principles,  it  is  found  that  the  commoner  a  name  is, 
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the  more  rarely  will  it  occur  in  compound  places  names.  We 
must  not  rely  on  the  frequency  of  names  in  making  inferences 
as  to  the  popularity  of  a  religious  cult.  A  source  like  Landndma- 
b6k  demonstrates,  as  a  corollary,  that  unusual,  striking,  odd 
epithets  or  nicknames  are  found  attached  to  persons  who  bore 
everyday  names;  so  that  in  place-name  studies  one  must  be 
prepared  for  the  occurrence  of  queer  and  unwonted  names. 

Among  the  articles  dealing  directly  with  place  names — a 
field  in  which  Olsen  has  done  significant  work — I  shall  single  out 
the  one  on  Njar'darlgg  (the  Njord  District).  Here  Olsen  shows 
with  the  utmost  plausibility  that  the  old  fertility  goddess 
Nerthus,  whose  rites  are  so  vividly  described  by  Tacitus,  in  that 
famous  passage  in  his  Germania,  and  who  is  identical  with  the 
Old  Norse  god  Njqr'dr,  must  have  been  cultivated  on  the  island 
of  Tysneso  (formerly  Njar'Sarlqg),  off  the  coast  of  Horthaland, 

West  Norway.  As  the  name  indicates,  this  district  was  settled  1 

by  a  branch  of  the  Danish  tribe  of  the  HqrZar  (Latin  Harudes), 
who  brought  with  them  their  native  worship  of  Njor'd  and  of 
T‘$r,  originally  the  god  of  the  sky. 

From  among  the  articles  dealing  with  Eddie  problems  I 
select  the  one  entitled  V alkali  med  de  mange  d^rer  (Valhall  with 
the  Many  Gates).  As  a  disciple  of  Sophus  Bugge,  though  far 
more  cautious,  Olsen  never  has  been  averse  to  admit  foreign — 

Roman,  Christian,  Oriental — influence  on  Germanic  mythology, 
as  were  Miillenhoff  and  his  modern  followers  in  Germany.  Wide 
perspectives  are  opened  in  the  discussion  of  the  magniloquent 
description  {Grfmnismgl  23)  of  Othins  Valhall: 

Five  hundred*  doors  and  forty  withal 
I  ween  that  in  Valhall  be; 
eight  hundred  warriors  through  one  door  hie  them 
when  they  fare  forth  to  fight  the  Wolf. 

Whereas  other  scholars  have  looked,  for  the  resulting  huge 
numbers  of  warriors  (the  einherjar),  to  oriental  influence,  Olsen 
very  plausibly  suggests  that  we  may  see  here  the  reflection  on 
the  Northern  imagination  of  the  vast  Roman  amphitheatres, 
thronged  with  tens  of  thousands  of  spectators  who  then  dis- 

*  As  ‘large’  hundreds  are  implied  we  have  5X120-1-40  =  640  doors;  through 
each  of  which  pour  8X120=  960  einherjar. 
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gorged  through  numerous  gates,  and  the  impression  which 
esF>ecially  the  Colosseum  in  Rome  with  its  splendid  gladiatorial 
shows  and  pomp,  under  the  eyes  of  a  divine  emperor,  must 
have  made  on  the  astonished  Northern  tribesman. 

In  the  matter  of  textual  criticism  Olsen  has  on  the  whole 
leaned  toward  conservatism  and  has  often  been  inclined  to 
accept  the  MS  tradition  as  long  as  possible — to  analyse  it 
sympathetically,  like  a  counsel  for  the  defence,  and  not  antago¬ 
nistically,  looking  for  flaws  and  mistakes  committed  by  a  ‘careless 
copyist’,  or  like  ‘higher  criticism’  being  too  rashly  ready  to  throw 
big  gobs  of  the  text  to  the  wolves  as  ‘interpolations.’  Notable 
examples  are  his  article  Grimnismdl  og  den  h^iere  tekstkritikk 
and  the  one  on  Eyvind  skdldaspillir. 

In  the  former,  the  attempt  is  made,  with  high  imaginative 
empathy,  to  show  the  artistic  coherence  and  unity  of  Grimnis- 
mql,  against  the  overconfidence  and  arbitrariness  of  scholars 
like  Miillenhoff  and  Boer,  who  assumed  more  interpolations 
than  text.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  Olsen  here  goes  too  far 
in  his  vindication  of  a  production  which  Heusler  more  con¬ 
vincingly  referred  to  as  Memorialpoesie  (mnemotechnic  poetry), 
examples  of  which  notoriously  abound  in  Old  Norse  literature. 

In  the  little  essay  on  Eyvind  skdldaspillir  Olsen  more  success¬ 
fully  defends  this  skald  against  the  charge  of  being  a  plagiarist 
without  poetic  originality — an  imputation  clearly  due  to  the 
political  enemies  of  his  beloved  King  Hakon — maintaining  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  structure  of  Hdkonarmgl  shows  an  arch¬ 
itectonic  genius  of  a  high  order  working  with  an  abundant 
command  of  all  artistic  means  of  the  period.  It  must  nevertheless 
be  admitted  that  Eyvind’s  other  works  are  rather  inferior. 

Though  strictly  scientific  these  papers  are  a  pleasure  for 
any  one  to  read:  they  are  the  results  of  a  scholarship  so  pro¬ 
found  and  creative  that  it  can  afford  to  be  lucid  and  unaffected. 
To  my  knowledge,  Olsen,  like  the  gentle  Sophus  Bugge,  never 
was  involved  in  acrimonious  controversy.  And  this  volume,  on 
nearly  every  page,  bears  witness  to  a  prepossessingly  calm  and 
unassertive  spirit.  Issues  are  not  forced,  proofs  are  not  strained. 

Lee  M.  Hollander 


The  University  of  Texas 
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Studia  Islandica  (Islenzk  FraetSi).  tJtgefandi:  SigurtSur  Nordal, 

I-IV,  Reykjavik,  1937-1938. 

This  new  series  of  studies,  published  by  the  Philosophical 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Iceland  under  the  editorship  of 
Professor  SigurSur  Nordal,  is  one  more  indication  of  the  note¬ 
worthy  work  by  that  department  of  the  university  in  the  realm 
of  Norse  philology  and  literature.  For  these  studies  consist 
primarily  of  papers  on  Norse  subjects  presented  and  discussed 
in  the  seminary  in  that  field  at  the  university. 

In  Vol.  I  of  the  series,  Sagnaritun  Oddaverja,  Dr.  Einar  (5l. 
Sveinsson  deals  with  the  historical  writing  of  the  prominent 
Oddaverjar  family.  In  his  significant  work  Scemund  Sigjtisson 
and  the  Oddaverjar  Islandica  XXII,  1932),  Professor  Halldor 
Hermannsson  considers,  among  other  matters,  the  problem  of 
what  Old  Icelandic  writings  can  be  traced  to  Oddi  and  the 
Oddaverjar.  In  his  study  Dr.  Sveinsson  takes  up  the  question 
in  greater  detail  and  from  a  more  specific  point  of  view,  con¬ 
cluding  that  Orkneyinga  saga  and  Skjoldunga  saga  can  be  traced 
to  the  Oddaverjar.  His  reasoning  is  both  scholarly  and  penetrat¬ 
ing;  hence  his  conclusions  are  deserving  of  careful  consideration. 

In  the  extensive  and  important  introduction  to  his  edition 
of  Egils  saga  Skallagrfmssonar  {Islensk  fornrit  II,  1933),  Professor 
Nordal  argued  very  convincingly  that  Snorri  Sturluson  was  the 
author  of  that  saga,  and  that  Snorri’s  chief  source  of  information 
regarding  Egill  Skallagrfmsson  and  his  descendants  had  been 
one  Egill  Halldorsson.  In  Vol.  II  of  Studia  Islandica  Professor 
Olafur  Larusson  makes  a  thorough  study  of  all  that  is  known 
about  Egill  Halldorsson  and  brings  forth  much  evidence  sup¬ 
porting  his  theory  that  Egill  was  the  7th  direct  male  descendant 
of  Egill  Skallagrfmsson  and  lived  at  Borg,  the  ancestral  family 
seat,  at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  while  Snorri  Sturluson 
resided  there  for  several  years.  Professor  Larusson’s  presentation 
is  both  ingenious  and  cautious,  and,  if  correct,  greatly  strength¬ 
ens  one’s  belief  in  the  historicity  of  Egils  saga. 

In  Vol.  Ill  of  the  series  Um  Ljdsvetninga  sogu,  Bjorn  Sigfus- 
son,  a  very  promising  young  scholar,  compares  in  detail  the  two 
versions  of  Ljdsvetninga  saga,  evaluates  their  relationship,  and 
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inquires  into  the  methods  of  their  authors.  Sigfusson’s  observa¬ 
tions  are  pertinent  and  cast  a  new  light  on  the  problems  in¬ 
volved,  even  if  one  may  differ  with  him  on  some  points. 

In  Vol.  IV  of  the  series  Professor  Nordal  writes  on  Sturla 
pdf's  arson  og  Grettis  saga  and  comes  to  these  main  conclusions: 
“Sturla  hdrSarson,  in  his  later  years,  or  about  1280,  wrote  a 
biography  of  Grettir.  The  writer  of  the  present  Grettis  saga, 
whom  we  might  call  the  second  author  of  the  saga,  used  the 
work  of  Sturla  as  the  foundation  and  staple  of  his  version.” 
Nordal’s  argumentation  is  both  logical  and  convincing.  He 
builds,  of  course,  on  the  researches  of  other  scholars,  notably 
on  the  study  of  GuSni  Jonsson  in  his  introduction  to  the  edition 
of  Grettis  saga  {Islensk  fornrit  VII,  1936). 

All  the  studies  are  accompanied  by  an  English  summary, 
which  makes  them  more  easily  accessible  to  non-Icelandic 
scholars. 

In  an  accompanying  leaflet  the  Philosophical  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Iceland  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
engaged  in  assembling  a  library  of  books  dealing  with  Norse 
philology  and  literature,  built  around  the  library  of  the  late 
Professor  Finnur  Jdnsson,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.  An  appeal  for  support  follows  in  part: 

“We  hope  that  scholars  will  appreciate  how  important  it  is 
for  us  to  keep  aufait  with  all  that  is  published  in  other  countries 
on  these  subjects.  We  therefore  ask  all  friends  of  scholarship  to 
send  us  their  publications  in  so  far  as  they  are  able.  Nor  will 
we  be  least  grateful  to  receive  offprints  of  articles  dealing  with 
Scandinavian  subjects,  such  as  may  appear,  or  have  already 
appeared  in  periodical,  festival  and  collected  volumes  since  1934. 

“We  would  also  like  to  ask  university  teachers  to  urge  their 
pupils  to  send  us  any  theses  or  articles  which  they  may  publish. 

“Finally,  we  may  mention  that  the  Philosophical  Faculty  is 
now  beginning  to  publish  its  series  Studia  Islandica  (Editor, 
Professor  Sigurbur  Nordal),  which  it  is  intended  to  distribute 
in  acknowledgement  to  those  who  contribute.” 

Richard  Beck 

The  University  of  North  Dakota 
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Stilbedeutung  des  Adjektivs  im  eddischen  Heldenlied  (Bonner 
Beitrage  zur  deutschen  Philologie,  Heft  4).  Von  Heinrich 
Matthias  Heinrichs.  Konrad  Triltsch  Verlag,  Wurzburg- 
Aumiihle,  1938.  Pp.  ix+126. 

This  monograph  represents  an  extremely  detailed  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  author  has  employed  the  utmost  care  and  exactness 
in  the  arrangement  and  analysis  of  his  material;  the  numerous 
grammatical  and  stylistic  categories  of  the  adjective  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  elaborate  statistical  tables  and  a  summary  of  each 
category. 

Some  important  viewpoints  are  discussed,  and  interesting 
conclusions  are  reached  (e.g.,  regarding  the  relative  frequency 
of  certain  types  of  adjectives  in  the  older  and  in  the  later 
Eddie  poetry).  Of  value  also  is  the  author’s  analysis  of  the  psy¬ 
chological  aspects  of  the  adjectival  usage,  as  supplementary 
to  the  grammatical  analysis. 

The  monograph,  as  a  whole,  shows  very  little  originality  and 
is  very  uneven  in  merit.  The  author  apparently  lacks  an  estheti- 
cal  appreciation  of  style,  and  this  fault  in  conjunction  with  his 
mechanical,  ‘philological’  method  vitiates  to  a  large  degree  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  monograph,  “5/i/bedeutung.” 

The  author  is  so  painfully  concerned  with  completeness  and 
detail  that  he  often  is  led  into  discussing  the  elementary  aspects 
of  adjectival  usage,  which  are  perfectly  patent  to  the  philologist 
and  therefore  out  of  place  in  a  scientific  work.  The  reviewer  has 
noted  a  score  of  such  passages  in  nearly  every  chapter.  A  few 
examples  will  sufl&ce. 

Of  what  value  to  the  philologist  is  the  discussion  of  the 
nature  of  the  attributive  adjective  in  the  types  “Karl  ist  ein 
grosser  Mann”  and  “Karl  ist  ein  grosser  Held”  (p.  10) — the 
elative  “steigernd”  type — ;  or  the  reason  why  matSr  ‘man,  per¬ 
son’  in  the  passage  pii  munt  ma'Sr  vesa\meBtstr  und  s6lo,  etc. 
(Grp.  7^),  and  not  some  other  word,  was  used  (p.  11);  or  the 
statement  that  the  phrase  svarna  eida  (Sg.  17*)  is  pleonastic  (p. 
57)  and  that  the  expression  hqfSi  skemra  denotes  a  particular 
way  of  far  a  til  heliar  (p.  65),  etc.  ad  nauseam?  The  exclusion 
of  such  discussions  and  of  much  unnecessary  repetition  would 
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have  considerably  enhanced  the  scientific  value  of  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  author  shows  a  scholarly  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  ON  text.  The  chief  value  of  his  work  lies  in  the  statisti¬ 
cal  compilation  of  the  material,  which  all  students  of  ON  syntax 
may  consult  with  profit. 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 

University  of  Kansas 

The  Tales  of  Ensign  Stdl.  By  Johan  Ludvig  Runeberg.  Selected 
and  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  Charles  Wharton 
Stork.  With  an  Introduction  by  Yrjb  Him.  Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press  and  New  York:  American  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Foundation,  1938.  Pp.  xv-f  148.  Price,  $2. 

The  introductory  material  of  this  volume  consists  of  a  brief 
characterization  of  Runeberg’s  life  by  the  translator,  a  sketch  of 
the  historical  background  by  Hanna  Astrup  Larsen,  and  an 
account  of  the  genesis  and  the  writing  of  the  poems  by  Yrjb 
Him.  Then  there  follows  in  English  translation  a  selection  of  26 
of  the  35  poems  from  the  Fanrik  St41  cycle. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  that  the  translator  has  undertaken,  but 
he  has  performed  it  well.  Those  of  us  who  read  and  love  these 
poems  as  Runeberg  wrote  them  down  can,  to  be  sure,  not  be 
inspired  by  the  reading  of  them  in  a  different  tongue — it  is  ever 
thus.  But  many  are  they  who  will  enjoy  these  masterpieces  of 
Runeberg  in  the  free  rendition  here  offered. 

Mr.  Stork,  who  is  already  known  to  our  readers  as  a  transla¬ 
tor  of  Froding,  Heidenstam,  and  other  authors,  has  done  much 
to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Swedish  literature,  and  he  merits 
our  gratitude  for  his  labor  and  his  accomplishment. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 

The  University  of  Nebraska 


NOTE 


In  my  article  entitled  “Swedish  Gender”  a  recent  num¬ 
ber  of  this  publication  (Vol.  xv,  pp.  198-214),  it  is  not  to  be 
inferred  on  page  203  that  -a  has  been  changed  to  -e  in  forms  like 
vackraste,  barhmade,  alskade  “for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  un¬ 
stressed  a’s  in  two  successive  syllables.”  The  change  from  a  to 
e  in  such  cases  is  due  to  regular  Swedish  sound-laws,  and  the 
statement  is  to  be  taken  as  implying  that  the  euphonic  principle 
referred  to  has  kept  the  e  from  being  analogically  changed  back 
to  the  normal  a  of  the  adjective  ending,  as  in  goda. 

Axel  Louis  Elmquist 
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